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MR. BENTHAM’S BOOK OF FALLACIES. 


THERE are some men, whose genius and penetration carry them so 
much beyond the general standard of the age in which they live, that 
the value of their discoveries is not felt or understood until long after they 
have ceased to exist. Succeeding generations, however, advancing in 
knowledge as they proceed, are at Jength struck with astonishment at the 
indifference with which the objects of their veneration and esteem appear 
to have been regarded by the contemporaries among whom they lived. It 
has been said that no prophet receives honour in his own country: nor, 
it might have been added, in his own times. Mr, Bentham is a living 
illustration of the truth of this remark. If ever profound wisdom, and 
an extensive acquaintance with the science most deeply affecting the 
happiness of mankind, have been undervalued by the age and country in 
which they first appeared, it is in the neglect shown by the Legislators of 
the present day, and by those of England in particular, to the principles 
developed in the writings of this greatest and best among the benefactora 
of his species, whose name will be hereafter associated with all that is 
noble and exalted in the estimation of man. It is true, there are 
some few who have been proud to pay the homage of their admiration ta 
the labours of this philosopher, before he has descended into the grave. 
But they are those, who, being removed by distance of space from the 
object of their regard, have felt and acted as if they had been removed 
by distance of time from the generation in which he existed. The more 
remotely they have been placed beyond the contaminating atmosphere of 
local prejudice and party-feeling, which blinds the understandings of the 
multitude, the clearer have their perceptions been, and the more ardent 
and enthusiastic the testimonies borne by them to the excellence of that 
which every successive investigation has led them the more strongly to 
admire. The beautiful simile of Shakespeare is, as a general truth, 
perhaps, undeniable— 


Glory is like a circle in the water, 
Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself, 
Till, by broad spreading, it disperse to nought. 


This may be said of almost every kind of reputation, the first step in 

the spread of fame being the admiration of surrounding observers, on the 

spot trodden by its possessor; after which it is progressively diffused 

throughout society, till it becomes expanded over the whole world. The 

very reverse of all this has, however, been observed in the case of Mr. 
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Bentham. His transcendent merits first began to be appreciated by the very 
outermost circles of all, and come last to be felt and understood at home. 
On the steppes of Russia and Siberia, across the Andes of America, in 
the valleys of Switzerland, and on the plains of Hindoostan, the name 
and writings of Mr. Bentham have long been better known, and more 
highly valued, than in the city of Westminster, in which he writes. The 
Republican Rulers of La Plata and of Peru, the Legislators of Colombia 
and the United States, the Representative Assemblies of France, and the 
Cortes of Portugal and Spain, have all of them in their turn, drawn wis- 
dom from the rich and inexhaustible stores of this profound Jurisconsult : 
while in England, the country of his birth and residence, his labours, 
until very recently at least, have scarcely been known beyond the circle 
of a select few; have been still less valued by the people most deeply 
interested in the benefits they were calculated to produce; and, in the 
minds of those, whose pride and power they were purposely intended. to 
diminish, they have been studiously associated with all the odium that 
their utmost ingenuity could contrive to attach to his name. 

But the progress of Truth, though slow, is certain; and the soundness 
of the principles developed in the Theory of Morals and Legislation, and 
in the numerous other productions of the same prolific pen, are begin- 
ning to be acknowledged even in quarters where the triumph of such 
principles was not first to be expected. Within the present year, 
a ministerial member of the House of Commons, in a debate on the 
Usury Laws, at an early part of the last session of Parliament, was con- 
strained to say, that although he was by no means an admirer of the ge- 
neral doctrines of Mr. Bentham, yet, truth obliged him to admit that his 
admirable Book on Usury, was, in his estimation, one of the most perfect 

ieces of logical reasoning that ever emanated from the human mind! 

his Book was published nearly forty years ago; the truths it con- 
tains have never been controverted: yet, even now, it is by a portion 
only of the author’s countrymen that its value is clearly understood : 
though we believe the period is fast approaching, in which it will be as 
difficult to find men of inquiring minds who have not read and received 
conviction from this masterly performance, as it is now to find persons 
who have studied that Work, and are ready to admit the full force of its 
philosophical demonstrations. The history of this little volume may be 
taken, perhaps, as a type of the fate which is likely to attend all the sub- 
sequent emanations from the same mind. 

‘he Fragment on Government, or a Comment on the Commentaries 
of Blackstone, was first published in 1776; yet, notwithstanding its con- 
clusive and unanswerable exposure of the imperfection of the Laws and 
the weakness of the Commentator,—Blackstone and the Constitution con- 
tinue to be worshipped by the unthinking multitude, with a reverence as 
senseless as that which the Indians pay to the idol Juggernauth. The 
mist is beginning, however, at length, to disappear; and we hope yet to 
see the day when this work on Government will be spoken of, even in the 
House of Commons, (the last retreat of ignorance on all matters connect- 
ed with its peculiar duties of legislation,) in the same terms as the Book 
on Usury was mentioned, by one whose eyes were not sufliciently 
opened to see the value of any other of the same writer’s productions. 

The Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation, was first 
published in 1780: yet the principle which it lays down ag the basis of 
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all excellence in either, namely, the principle of Utility, though vaguely 
understood by some, and praised but not reduced to practice by others, 
may still be said to be a secret to the great majority of those whose espe- 
cial duty it is to study and develope that principle in every act of their 
lives ; we mean the men in whose hands power is reposed, and on whose 
conduct in the exercise of that power, the happiness of all who are sub- 
ject to its Pafluence mainly depends. We may not live, perhaps, to see 
this great principle openly adopted, and scrupulously adhered to as the 
guide of our rulers: but that the time will come, when it will be as dif- 
ficult to find a Legislator who doubts its excellence, as it now is to find 
one who prefers the interests of the many to the interests of the few and 
acts steadily on that great maxim, we as firmly believe, as we believe in 
the certain progress of physical and scientific truth, or in the certainty 
that the axioms of mathematics will be universally admitted by all the 
uncivilized nations into which a knowledge of its leading demonstrations 
may be introduced, 

Considering the aristocratical and temporizing tendency of the Edin- 
burgh Review; its extreme caution as to the admission of rash innova- 
tions ; its great veneration for the constitution, as by law established ; 
its constant vibration between the interests of the privileged few and the 
subject many, so happily exposed by its young and vigorous rival of 
Westminster,—it is a great triumph gained to the cause of that more ho- 
nest and uncompromising demand for improvement, which Mr. Bentham 
has always, and the Northern Reviewers have never, heartily and zea- 
ously advocated, to find that even they are at length compelled to speak 
of him in terms of no ordinary praise : in terms so striking as to deserve 
repetition here, for they cannot be too frequently brought to public view. 
In a recent article on Criminal Procedure and Publicity of Proceedings, 
they say :— 

Mr. Bentham cannot write any thing which sensible men will not be glad to 
read; and that mind must be very low, or very high indeed, in the scale of intel- 
ligence, which does not derive instruction from his works. For our own parts, 
we have long thought that our opinions can never be submitted to a more satis- 
factory test than his examination. So sifting and severe a scrutiny bids fair 
either to eradicate them for ever, or to establish them in tenfold confidence. No 
writer in any age has paid more active service to the cause of Truth ; and certainly 
none of her friends have treated her enemies with less ceremony, driving hypo- 
crisy and fraud to their hiding places, and boldly bidding defiance to authority, 
when resting its claim on any basis but that of reason alone.—Vol. xl. p. 169, 


It might have been supposed that the Member of Parliament who 
considered Mr. Bentham’s Book on Usury to be one of the most logical 
pieces of reasoning that ever emanated from the human mind, would 
have thought that doctrines springing from the same source, about the 
same period of time, and on subjects strictly belonging to the great 
science of which this is itself but one branch, could not have been alto- 
gether wrong. And it would seem reasonable to most men, that the 
Reviewers should also consider the plans of such a writer as they have 
described Mr. Bentham to be, as not altogether visionary and absurd. 
Yet both of these parties, so lavish in their commendation, and neither 
of them fully emancipated from the prejudices of authority in other 
matters, consider the greatest of all the reforms proposed by this power- 
ful advocate of truth, and shown by him to be both practicable and be- 
neficial, as the dream of a benevolent enthusiast, which not only never 
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can be realized, but which, if it could, ought not to be, because it would 
carry too far (in their estimation) that principle of the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number, which they would limit in its operation to the 
privileged few, and shut out from its embrace entirely by far the largest 
portion ofthe subject many. 

The literati of continental Europe are better acquainted with Mr. 
Bentham’s works, and consequently more deeply penetrated with their 
singular merit and importance, than writers nearer home; and we are 
glad of the opportunity thus offered to transcribe a Passage or two from 
a recent number of the Révue Encyclopedique, in confirmation of this 
fact. In speaking of the Principles of Morals and Legislation, after some 
remarks on a style that requires the sustained attention of the reader, in 
order to enable him to seize the full force of that which it is employed 
to express, the writer says: 

Mais, aprés avoir vaincu cette premiere difficulté, il en sera bien dédommagé 
par l’étendue et la justesse des vues du savant publiciste Anglais, et par la sa- 
gesse avec laquelle il sait creuser dans les profondeurs de la science qu’il pro- 
fesse. On voit combien est vaste le plan de M. Bentham; la seule chose qu’il y 
aurait a craindre, c’est que son execution ne pdt étre achevée par un homme 
plus que septuagénaire. Mais quand on réfléchit que sans doute l’ensemble des 
ouvrages projetés a été muri pendant un demi-siecle dans la téte d’un auteur aussi 
savant et aussi laborieux, on peut, avec raison, supposer que tous les materiaux 
se trouvent, non-seulement recucillis mais disposés et coordonnés, de maniere & 
n’exiger pour tre livrés a l’impression, qu'un dernier coup d'ceil et les dernieres 
corrections de la main du maitre, Souhaitons, ’ M. Bentham, le benheur de 
yoir, avant sa mort, efitre les mains du public, un ouvrage d’une si haute impor- 
tance, qui couronnera de nouveaux lauriers sa yénérable vieillesse. t. xxii. p. 644. 


Again, in reference to the Fragment on Government, a new edition 
of which, as well as of the Principles of Morals and Legislation, occa- 
sioned the reviewer to speak of its merits, he says :— 


Comme }’examen detaillé des Commentaires de Blackstone formerait neces- 
sairement un ouvrage trés volumineux, M, Bentham se borne A commenter une 
partie de I’Introduction, ou. Blackstone a placé, comme une espece de hors- 
d’wuvre, ses réflexions sur le gouvernement en général, et sur la constitution 
Britannique en particulier, Ce court passage fournit 4 M. Bentham un vaste champ 
pour son critique. Il refute, avec sa profondeur accoutumée, les principes de 
Blackstone, en ce que concerne l’origine et les formes des differens gouverue- 
mens, ainsi que le droit pour le pouvoir supreme de faire des lois, et c’est qu’on 
appelle son devoir d’en faire. Quant aux réflexions de Blackstone au sujet de la 
constitytion Britannique, M. Bentham en demontre d’une maniere frappante les 
vices nombreux, et la tendance desastreuse. Il y aurait une foule des remarqnes 
judicieuses et profondes a extraire de ce petit ouvrage; mais la place manque, 
et je dois me borner 4 en recommander la lecture & tous ceux qui s’intéressent 
a la legislation politique, et qui ne se laisseront pas effrayer par la couleur mé- 
taphysique et parla concision étonnante, qui distingue le style de notre auteur.— 
t. x. p. 646, 

We may add to this high and deserved eulogium, the humble testi- 
mony of our sincere admiration of the works here spoken of; and our 
conviction that no writer that ever lived has done more for the cause of 
Truth, than their profound and distinguished author. The causes that 
have hitherto prevented his writings from being so popularly known 
and universally esteemed as they deserve to be, and no doubt ere long 
will be, inthe country that gave them birth, are many and complicated ; 
but among the most powerful of all, may perhaps be considered, Ist. 
Their being in advance of the average knowledge of the age: 2dly. The 
mists of prejudice which blind the unthinking portion of mankind, 
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and prevent their seeing the close connexion of their own interests with 
the improvement of the institutions under which they live: and @dly. 
The powerful array of all those corrupt influences which it is the great 
object of the benevolent philosopher gradually to weaken, and ultimately 
to destroy. In proportion, however, to the number and weight of those 
obstacles to their general study and dissemination, ought the friénds of 
improvement to exert all their efforts to remove them; and for this 
reason, we conceive that no man can render a greater service to his 
fellow-creatures than by doing all in his power to enforce the sublime 
maxim which forms the basis of all Mr. Bentham’s writings, and which 
we have chosen for the motto of our publication. It is with this feeling, 
and under this impression, that we desire to give our portion of labour 
to the discharge of this sacred duty; and for which we need no higher 
stimulus and no greater reward than the pleasure of the task itself. 

If the sentiments which we have collected from the English and French 
reviewers, and to which we have been proud to add,our own, were de- 
servedly applicable to such of the writings of Mr. Bentham, as were pub- 
published before these eulogiums were uttered or expressed ; they are due 
in a still higher degree to the subsequently published and equally admi- 
rable Work, of which we shall now proceed more particularly to give 
some account. 

Of the two great causes of the misery that afflicts mankind, it is per- 
haps difficult to say whether absolute ignorance, or the existence of false 
and pernicious opinions, is the most powerful in its operation. We are 
inclined to believe, however, that the latter is the more mischievous of 
the two. The simplicity of the untutored Indian of America, and the 
frankness of the untaught Bedouin of Arabia, are, in our estimation, 
less unfavourable to human enjoyment, even connected as they are with 
the rudest state of civilization and manners, than the bloody supersti- 
tions of the more cultivated Hindoos, or the atrocities which have been 
perpetrated in the finest countries of Europe, under the influence of a 
refined state of society, and put forth with all the sanction of religion 
and superior knowledge. He who labours to instruct the untutored 
ignorant, n0 doubt performs a valuable service to his fellow-man: but he 
who strips the mask from imposture, who exposes the worthless preten- 
sions of sophistry under the garb of wisdom, who roots out false opi- 
nions and assists to emancipate mankind from the slavery of prejudice 
and delusion,—performs a higher service still. Mr, Bentham stands pre- 
eminent above all his contemporaries in this respect. He has never flat- 
tered existing prejudices nor palliated existing errors. His only aim 
has been the discovery and propagation of truth; whether welcome or 
unwelcome, has been to him a matter of perfect indifference. He had 
but one cause to serve—and that he has unshrinkingly defended. He 
has done for legisiation, what Euclid did for mathematics, and Newton 
for physics. The demonstrations of the former, and the principia of 
the latter, are not more firm in their foundations than those of Mr. Ben- 
tham: and inasmuch as the institutions under which men live, and the 
laws by which they are governed, are of infinitely greater moment, in 
their effects on the happiness of the human race, than the most sublime 
discoveries in the natural and physical world, so are we ready to award 
to this great master of legislative science the highest honours among the 
true benefactors of mankind. 
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The Book of Fallacies, which is the most recent of the author's works 
that has appeared from the English press, is said, in the title page, to 
_ be prepared from the unfinished papers of Mr. Bentham, by a friend. 
The substance of the treatise had been before published by M. Dumont, the 
industrious and intelligent translator of most of the author's writings, in 
French, forming part of a work entitled ‘“ 'Tactique des Assemblées Lé- 
gislatives,” or attached to ft, under the separate head of “ Traité des 
Sophismes Politiques.” There is much, however, in the French edition 
that has been judiciously omitted in the English, particularly a criticism 
on the declaration of the Rights of Man, by the French Constituent 
Assembly: and the space gained by this omission has been filled by 
much valuable matter that has not been included in the French. The 
contents have undergone a new arrangement (though it is said by the edi- 
tor that Mr. Bentham has had no share in this), and on the whole it 
may be regarded as one of the most valuable gifts that has for some 
time been presented to the English public. 

The division of the work into sections and chapters tends materially to 
assist the reader in reaping the full benefit of such classification of the 
several subjects in his mind. The introduction is occupied by an exact 
definition of the word “ Fallacy ;” by an historical sketch of the writers 
by whom fallacies have been principally noted, from Aristotle to Locke; 
by an examination of the relation of fallacies to vulgar errors; by the 
division of fallacies under their appropriate heads; and by an account 
of a work called ‘“ Parliamentary Logic,” written by a late Member of 


Parliament, well known by the name of “ Single-speech Hamilton.” 
Part the First, which follows immediately after the Introduction, is 
devoted to an exposure of the Fallacies of Authority, the subject of 
which is, authority in various wore and the object, to re all ex- 
h 


ercise of the reasoning faculty. e happy talent of Mr. Bentham, in 
framing words and combinations of words, which express what he wishes 
to convey, not only more briefly, but more forcibly than any periphrasis 
could effect, has been exercised with great advantage in some of the titles 
given to the chapters of this division: but, as the most expressive of 
such compound epithets are often the most obnoxious to ridicule, many 
of these, as they stood in the original manuscript, have, we learn, been 
struck out, and others substituted for them by the present editor. As 
an illustration of the general character of those that remain, we may 
name, in the first part of the work, the following:—‘‘ The Wisdom of 
our Ancestors, or Chinese Argument’—~a phrase that at once conjures 
up a host of reasons and associations, which inevitably lead the mind 
to observe in the debased condition of China, the exact and inevitable 
effects of an adherence to the fallacies of authority generally, and to 
this, of the wisdom of our ancestors, in particular. We have then the 
“ No-precedent Argument,” which immediately suggests the idea that 
this might with equal truth have been applied to all things that ever ex- 
isted, since every thing must have once happened for the first time, and 
then at least, have been without precedent. 

In Part the Second, the Fallacies of Danger are. examined, the 
subject matter of which is danger in various shapes: and the object, to 
repress discussion altogether, by exciting alarm. In this we have 
chapters under the following heads: ‘* Hobgoblin Argument, or No 
Innovation !”—which, had it been attended to in the past, as those 
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who use it are perpetually contending that it ought to be for the future, 
would have left men savages feeding on acorns to the present day.— 
“ Fallacy of Distrust, or, What's at the bottom ?”—“ Official Male- 
factor’s Screen, Attack us, you attack Government.”—‘ Accusation- 
Scarer’s Device, Infamy must attach somewhere.” All of which are 
dissected with the steady hand and unerring precision of a perfect 
master in the anatomy of the human mind. 

Part the Third is devoted to an examination of the Fallacies of 
Delay ; the subject matter of which is, delay in various shapes; and 
the object, to postpone discussion, with a view of eluding it altogether. 
In this we have chapters under the following titles: “ The Quietist, 
or No Complaint.”—* Procrastinator’s Argument, Wait a little, this is 
not the time,”—“ Snail’s-pace Argument, One thing at a time! Not 
too fast! Slow and sure!”—of which no brief analysis can be offered ; 
for the expositions and exposures under these heads contain not a word 
that could be advantageously retrenched. 

Part the Fourth is rich in its arguments and illustrations; and, like 
the fourth act of a well-planned drama, lets in a flood of light upon the 
machinery and underplots of which the denouement approaches. We 
have here the happiest and most effectual exposures of the Fallacies of 
Confusion ; the object of which is to perplex, when discussion can no 
longer be avoided ; and in this division of the work are the following 
chapters: ‘ Question-begging Appellatives.”—“ Impostor-Terms.”— 
“* Vague’Generalities, including Order, Establishment, Matchless Con- 
stitution, Balance of Power, Glorious Revolution.” —“ Allegorical Idols: 
Government for Ministers, Law for Lawyers, Church for Churchmen.”— 
“« Sweeping Classifications: Kings, for, Crimes of Kings; Catholics, 
for, Cruelties of Catholics.” —“ Sham Distinctions: Liberty and Licen- 
tiousness of the Press; Reform, temperate and intemperate.”—“ Anti- 
rational Fallacies: Abuse of the words Speculative, Theoretical, Uto- 
pian.”—*‘ Good in theory, bad in practice.” —‘ Too good to be practic- 
able.”— Non-causa pro caus: or Cause and Obstacle confounded.” — 
“ Partiality-preacher’s Argument—The End justifies the Means,” &c. 

The Fifth Part is a masterly summing-up of the preceding evidence, 
and a judgment on a review of the whole. After examining the cha- 
racters common to all these fallacies, and pointing out the mischief 
produced by their being regarded as trae, the author assigns the follow- 
ing as the causes of their being uttered by those who employ them in 
their writings or debates: Ist. Sinister-interest, of the operation of 
which, the party affected by it is conscious, 2nd. Interest-begotten 
prejudice. 3rd. Authority-begotten prejudice. 4th. Self-defence against 
counter-fallacies. 

The use of these fallacies to the utterers and acceptors of them is 
then explained; and after a few able chapters on the peculiar applica- 
tion of this weapon of corruption under the English constitution, and of 
the state of existing interests, the work is concluded by a brief detail of 
the uses of the preceding exposure. 

We have been thus minute in our analysis of the several chapters 
and sections of the work, from a conviction that the bare enumeration 
of the heads will awaken an intense desire in the minds of many, of our 
Indian readers especially, to see the volume for themselves, and derive aJl 
the pleasure as well as information which a careful and connected perusal 
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of its valuable contents cannot fail to afford them. In England, no greater 
benefit could be done to the cause of truth than by the universal diffu- 
sion of such a work in sections; which might be effected by some one 
established Journal of great circulation, devoting one of its columns to 
the republication and diffusion of this work ever the whole kingdom, 
But the Newspaper Press of England generally, and of the Metropolis 
especially, is pre-occupied with the more important details of prize- 
fights, drunken quarrels, cases of seduction, rape, and violence (by which 
alone, it seems, an extensive sale can be maintained, so depraved is the 
public taste in this respect), with a due portion of support to those very 
fallacies which it ought to be the first duty of a free press to expose to the 
scorn of mankind. As we have not the power to remove the evil here, we 
must be satisfied with endeavouring to do it, in that region to which our 
labours are principally directed, and where their influence will, perhaps, 
be most powerfully felt. We shall, therefore, preserve Mr. Bentham’s 
invaluable volume as a text-book, from which we shall, from time to 
time, find abundant occasions to draw largely for our own instruction, 
as well as for the information of others; and having thus awakened the 
attention of our Indian readers to a source worthy of being more carefully 
examined by themselves, we shall give an extract or two from the com- 
mencement and conclusion of the work, leaving the intermediate portions 
for those successive demands which we shall, trom time to time, make on 
this treasury of wisdom, in an application of its several exposures to the 
fallacies used on the subject of Indian misrule. Respecting the origin 
und motive of the work, the writer says :— 

As from Aristotle down to Locke, on the subject of the origination of our ideas 
({deceptious and undeceptious included)—so from Aristotle down to this present 
day, on the subject of the forms of which such ideas or combination of ideas as 
are employable in the character of instruments of deception, are susceptible ; 
all is blunk. To do something in the way of filling up this blank is the object 
of the present work.—p. 3. ’ 

After so many ages passed in teaching, with equal complacency and indiffer- 
ence, the art of true instruction and the art of deception—tke art of producing good 
effects and the art. of producing bad eftfects—the art of the honest man and the 
art of the knave—of promotiog the purposes of the benefactor and the purposes 
of the enemy of the human race :—after so many ages, during which, witha 
view to persuasion, disposition, action, no instructions have been endeavoured 
to be given but in the same strain of imperturbable impartiality, it seemed not 
too early, in the nineteeth century, to take up the subject on the ground of mo- 
rality, aud to invite common honesty for the first time to mount the bench aud 
take her seat as judge.—p. 4. 

Sophistry is a hydra, of which, if all the necks could be exposed, the force 
would be destroyed, In this work they have been diligently looked out for, and 
in the course of it, the principal and most active of them have been brought to 
view.—p. 9. 

The account of the work of Gerard Hamilton, entitled ‘“‘ Parliamen- 
tary Logic,” of which so little is generally known, and which com- 
pletes the portion of the Introduction from which the preceding sentences 

‘are quoted, is sufficiently interesting to induce us to transcribe a few 
passages relating to it. : 

His book is a sort of school in which the means of advocating what is a good 
cause, and the means of advocating what is a bad cause, are brought to view 
with equal frankness, and inculcated: with equal solicitade for success: in a 
word, that which Machiavel has been supposed sometimes to aim at, Gerard 
Hamilton, as often as it occurs to him, does not only aim at, but aim at without 
disguise.—p. 17, ; 
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Sketched out by himself, and printed by his editor and panegyrist, the poli- 
tical character of Gerard Hamilton may be comprized in a few words: he 
was determined to join with a party; he was as ready toside with one party 
as with another; and whatever party he sided with, as ready to say any one 
thing as any other in support of it. Independently of party, and persunal profit 
to be made from party,—right and wrong, good and evil, were in his eyes mat- 
ters of indifference. But, having consecrated himself to party, viz. the party, 
whatever. it was, from whom the most was to be got,—that party being, of 
whatever materials composed the party of the ins,—that party standing constantly 
pledged for the protection of abuse in every shape, and in so far as good consists 
in the extirpation of abuse, for the opposing and keeping out every thing that is 
good,—hence it was, that to the opposing of whatsoever was good in honest 
eyes, that his powers, such as they were, were bent and pushed with peculiar 
energy.—p. 18, 19. 

Of the self-written Memoirs of Bubb Dodington, how much was said in their 
day! of Gerard Hamilton’s Parliamentary Logic how little! The reason is not 
unobyious : Dodington was all anecdote; Hamilton was all theory. What Ha- 
milton endeavoured to teach, with Malone and Johnson for his bag-bearers, 
Dodington was seen te practice.—p. 23. 

Nor is the veil of decorum cast off any where from his practice. In Hamilton's 
book, for the first time, has profligacy been seen stark naked. In the reign of 
Charles the Second, Sir Charles Sedley and others were indicted for exposing 
themselves in a balcony in a state of perfect nudity. In Gerard Hamilton may be 
seen the Sir Charles Sedley of political morality. Sedley might have stood in his 
balcony till he was frozen, and nobody the better, nobody much the worse; but 
Hamilton’s self-exposure is most instructive—p. 24. 


The fallacies themselves, described under the several heads before 
enumerated, are all stated and exposed in Mr. Bentham’s book, in the most 
masterly and convincing manner; but we must reserve our reference to 
these, for the reasons already stated, and from want of room to develope 
their application to Indian affairs in the manner in which we hope to be 
able to do in subsequent articles, on this particular use of the arguments 
which they contain. We shall give a few extracts, however, trom the 
concluding chapter of the work, explaining the use of the exposure con- 
tained in the preceding pages, with which our notice of this admirable 
performance must close. 


Suppose the deception and pernicious tendency of these arguments, and thence 
the improbity of him who employs them, in such sort held up to view as to find 
the minds of men sufficiently sensible of it; and suppose that in the public mind 
in general, virtue, in the form of sincerity, is an object of respect; vice, in the 
opposite form, an object of aversion or contempt; the practice of this species of 
improbity will become as rare as is the practice of any other species of impro- 
bity, to which the restrictive action of the same moral power is in the habit of 
applying itself with the same force.—p. 406. 

Now the mere utterance of these base arguments is not the only—it is not so 
much as the principal mischief in this case. It is the reception of them in the 
character of conclusive or influential arguments that constitutes the principal and 
only ultimate mischief. To the object of making men ashamed to utter them, 
must, therefore, be added the ulterior object of making men ashamed to receive 
them—ashamed as often as they are observed to see or hear them—ashamed to 
be known to turn to them any other aspect than that of aversion or contempt. 

Nor, upon reflection, will the result be found so hopeless as at first sight 
might be supposed. In the most numerous assembly that ever sat in either 
house (of Parliament), perhaps not a single individual could be found, by whom, 
in the company of a chaste and well-bred female, an obscene word was ever 
uttered. And if the frown of indignation were as sure to be drawn down upon 
the offender, by an offence against this branch of the law of probity, as by an 
offence against the law of delicacy, transgressions would not be Jess effectually 
banished from both those great public theatres, than transgressions are already 
from the domestic cirgle. 

If of the fallacies in question the tendency be really pernicious, whoever he be, 
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who by lawful and unexceptionable means of any kind shall have contributed 
to this effect, will thereby have rendered to his country and to mankind good 
service. But whosoever he be, who, to the intellectual power, adds the moderate 
portion of pecuniary power necessary, in his power it lies completely to render 
this good service. 

In any printed report of the debates of the assembly in question, supposing 
any such instrument of deception discoverable, in each instance in which any 
such instrument is discoverable, let him, at the bottom of the page, by the help 
of the usual marks of reference, give intimation of it.! 

The want of sufficient time for adequate discussion, when carried on orally in 
a numerous assembly, has, in uo incousiderable extent, been held out by experi- 
ence in the character of a real and serious evil. To this evil, the table of falla- 
cies furnishes, to an indefinite extent, a powerful remedy,—p. 408. 

The faculty which detection has of divesting deception of bor power is attested 
by the poet— 

“ Quere peregrinum, vicinia rauca reclamant.” 
The period of time at which, in the instance of the instruments of deception here 
in question, this change shall be acknowledged to have been completely effected, 
will form an epoch in the history of civilization.— p 411. 


We are firmly of this opinion, and cannot conscientiously content our- 
selves with a mere idle wish or hope that this period is fast approaching : 
we will do our utmost to hasten its arrival; and we earnestly exhort 
all those who desire the improvement of their fellow-men, to assist in 
this ‘‘ labour of love.” Their reward will be greater than crowns can 
bestow; and they will participate largely in that happiness which they 
will thus be instrumental in diffusing among others. What stronger 
motive could be presented even to an ambitious mind ? 





* It was before the publication of this passage (for it is not contained in the French 
work) that we were impressed with the importance of the mode of exposure hete 
suggested ; and that in accordance with this impression, we affixed such totes to 
the fallacies uttered by Mr. Impey, Sir John Malcolm, Mr. Randle Jackson, and Mr. 
Astell, in the debates at the India House, mepestee in our two preceding Numbers. 


It is a subject of pleasing congratulation to find such an idea simultaneously enter- 
tained by so superior a mind: and still more it isa subject of just and honest triumph 
to find that this practice has already been attended with the most beneficial effeets, 
the notes in question having, to our knowledge, carried conviction to the minds of 
those who have even confessed that but for the exposure affixed to the fallacies, at 
the foot of the sam@ page, they might have fallen into the very snare which these bad 
80 artfully prepared. 


FRIENDSHIP.—-A SONNET. TO MR. W. D E. 


"Tis sweet, dear D——, to wander round the hill 
Of bright Parnassus, with a friend like thee, 
Whose soul is ever charmed, and ever free 

From coarse, rank interest, and the thought of ill. 
I loved thy opening mind, and love thee still, 
Now that thy heart a firmer fibre shows ; 

And hope, when Time shall blanch our heads with snow, 
And shake our footsteps,—as his Highness will, 
If one still higher prevent not—we shall be 
Friends still ; and, looking back on pleasant days, 
Something to cheer our wearing spirits see 

In youth’s long path, not destitute of praise : 
Hoping, perchance, the animating bust, 

When gathered to our fathers in the dust! 
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ESSAYS ON THE DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
PRINCIPAL GOVERNMENTS OF ASIA, 


No. 8.—Government of the Caliphs. 


Governments which differ very little from others in their general 
principles, may yet be distinguished by differences so striking and nu- 
merous, a8 to constitute them a separate species. It is not, in truth, the 
general principles which form the essence of a government, but the pe- 
euliar circumstances and accidents with which those principles are 
sought to be blended. Circumstances and custom have hitherto over- 
ruled, in all human institutions, the spirit of theory and improvement ; 
and itis because men have not yet released themselves from this blind 
control, that all projects of legislators for the benefit of man’s race have 
constantly suffered shipwreck. Man is still a slave to custom. There is 
nothing more difficult to him than to cease to act in his usual manner: 
and hence tyrants, who know how to hold the reins of despotism, are in 
little danger from his passions or resentments. ‘lo free mankind, is to 
break the force of custom, which is most justly denominated a second 
nature. They should be taught to look at things in the abstract ; to 
compare the naked forms of tyranny and freedom, which are essentially 
different in themselves, and afterwards be led to apply the notions thus 
acquired to existing institutions. The generality of mankind do not 
seem sensible of the advantage to be gained by this process, and reverse, 
in study, the whole chain of so salutary a method. They attempt to 
gain an insight into the original principles of government through the 
mists of actual establishments, which, being most commonly the offspring 
rather of chance than wisdom and deliberation, afford them no intelligi- 
ble standard, and only perplex and confound their views. There is very 
little knowledge to be gained, it is true, from treading in the steps of 
ignorance and weakness; but it is useful to know something of all the 
ylans that have been devised for the government of mankind, that the 
mind may see upon what weak hinges the vast weight of society has 
hitherto turned. 

The government of the Caliphs was a singular species of despotism, 
founded entirely on the weakness and error of the people. It is one ad- 
ditional proof of the facility with which impostors subdue the mind to 
their purposes ; and how much easier it is to sow error than knowledge. 
Opinion is a kind of combining principle, and is strongest when divided 
among thousands: the belief of many is always thought to be of more 
value than the knowledge of one. ‘This accounts for the success of such 
impostors as Mohammed, who have nothing further in view than the 
propagation of such opinions as are favourable to their own interests. 
The empire of the Caliphs, therefore, was founded on the Koran; but 
the reader would seek in vain in that work for any system of laws, or 
principles of government, which would induce him to expect the results 
that arose from the belief of its inspiration. That belie in fact, was 


every thing. It prepared the people for submission ; it took violent hold 
of their hopes and fears; it led them to expect perpetual illuminations 
from on high; and it tended to centre their veneration, their hope of suc- 
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cess, and claim to mercy and forgiveness in the next world, in the Caliph, 
or Successor of the Prophet, who expounded to them the decrees of 
heaven.’ 

When Mohammed died, he did not think proper to appoint a succes- 
sor,” and in consequence the Caliphate became an elective monarchy. 
The right of election was supposed to reside in the inhabitants of the two 
sacred cities, Medina and Mecca; and on the very day of their prophet’s 
decease, they assembled to choose a successor.? Each city, however, was 
desirous of usurping to itself the right of choice, and this gave rise to 
a scene of tumult and confusion, which might have endangered the 
rising empire, had it been suffered to proceed to blows, which at one 
moment was strongly feared. None of the great men, whom Mohammed 
had left behind him, to be the rulers and guardians of his religious em- 
pire, considered themselves as authorized to interfere, until an inhabitant 
of Medina having started up, and proposed that each party should elect 
its own Caliph, they perceived that the state itself was in danger; upon 
which Abubeker proposed two persons, Omar and Abu Obeidah, one of 
whom should be elected. This only gave rise to two new parties, and 
the contention was renewed. At length Omar, perceiving no end of the 
strife, requested Abubeker to give him his hand, and immediately swore 
fealty to him: the rest of the people followed his example; and thus 
the father-in-law of Mohammed‘ became his successor.° 

The power possessed by these early Caliphs, although they were de- 
clared “‘ absolute judges of all causes both sacred and civil,®” was very 
far, nevertheless, from being either arbitrary or absolute. They were 
obliged to take an oath to administer justice according to the Koran ; and 
when Ali refused, upon the death of Omar, to swear to be guided in his 
decisions by two elders, as well as by the Koran, the government was 
conferred upon another, who submitted to the proposed conditions.’ And 
when the same Caliph (Othman) afterwards departed from the dis- 
interested manners and policy of his predecessors, and evinced a dispo- 
sition to heap upon his own relations all places of trust and honour, his 
fierce subjects revolted, would listen to none of those concessions he 
would willingly in his adversity have made, and were only appeased by 
his death,’ The Arabian character was not to be speedily subdued, even 





1 The Caliphs preached to the people every Friday, and always considered this 
to be an indispensable part of their function. D’Herb. Bibl. Orieut. t, ii—Ock- 
ley, Hist. of the Saracens, passim. 

2 Ockley, Hist. of the Saracens, vol. i. p. 1. 

3 Idem, ibid.—Mills, Hist. of Mohamm. 

* Abubeker was the father of Ayesha, the prophet's most beloved wife, next to 
Kadijah. See Ockley, Hist. of the Saracens, and D’Herbelot, art. Abubecre, aud 
Aishah. 

5 Mills, Hist. of Mohamm. ». 44, makes a strange mistake respecting Omar's 
conduct on this occasion. ** But since,’’ says he, ‘* this anticipation of the wishes 
of the electors might be drawn into a dangerous precedent, Omar proclaimed 
from the pulpit, that on any recurrence of the circumstance,” (a most incorrect 
and awkward phrase) ‘‘ he would plunge his sword into the heart both of the 
electors and the elected.” But Ockley says that Omar repented of the choice he 
had made, and observed that any ove who might on any future occasion act as 
rashly as he had, ‘* and swear fealty to another, without the consent of the rest 
of the Musulmans, both he that took the government upon him, and he that 
swore to him, ought to be put to death,” History of the Saracens, vol. i. p. 6, 

® Ockley, vol. i. p. 6, 7 Idem, vol, i, p. 323, 
$ Idem, vol. i. p, 389, A 
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by theocracy itself; and it is remarkable with what caution the first 
Caliphs managed their turbulent and independent disposition. The ad- 
vice, which Abubeker thought it necessary to give to his general on his 
marching to the conquest of Syria, characterizes the sort of dominion 
exercised by the earlier successors of the prophet. “ Yezid,” said the 
venerable old prince, ‘‘ be sure you do not oppress your own people, nor 
make them uneasy, but advise with them in all your affairs, and take 
care to do that which is right and just, for those who do otherwise shall 
not prosper.”” The whole tenor of the Saracenical history demonstrates 
how necessary it was for the Caliphs to consult the disposition of their 
people, more especially while the seat of empire continued to be in Ara- 
bia; and during the continuance of their power, very few of them dared 
to dispense with the ordinances of the prophet." But their authority, it 
must be confessed, was greatly increased when the government was 
changed from an elective to an hereditary monarchy. ‘This change took 
place on the accession of the Ommiade princes ; but not without opposi- 
tion, for it required all the policy and prudence of Moawiyah to reconcile 
the people to it." Mohammed himself, though he assumed and waited 
the regal and sacerdotal dignities,’* does not appear ever to have con- 
templated an hereditary monarchy, and it is clear that the Arabs were 
averse to such a power ; for they constantly insisted upon the right of elec- 
tion; and were ever ready to shed their blood in defence of their liberty. 
Moawiyah was in all respects,a usurper : he maintained himself by force 
in the government of Syria, in defiance of the wishes of his lawful so- 
vereign, and afterwards seized the supreme authority by means of the 
army, in opposition tothe will of the people.’ 

The right to tax the people was established by Mohammed, who col- 
lected his revenues under the name of tithes or alms ;"* but upon his 
death the Arabs refused to pay this tax, until the Caliph compelled 
them by force. Of the spoil taken in war, a fifth part only was claimed for 
the royal treasury ; the remainder was distributed among the soldiers. “ 
In Amrou’s administration of the affairs of Egypt, when it became a 
province of the Saracen empire, we may discover the general spirit of 
their foreign dominion. Instead of the oppressive mode of capitation, he 
deducted a proportion of taxes from the clear profits of agriculture and 
commerce. A third part of this tribute was appropriated to the annual 
repairs of the dykes and canals, so essential to the public welfare. 
Under his administration the fertility of Egypt supplied the dearth of 
Arabia ; and a string of camels, laden with corn and provisions, covered 
almost without an interval, the long road from Memphis to Medina.” 

Were we to judge of the nature of the government of the Caliphs by 
the extent or rapidity of their conquests, it would seem that nothing on 
earth could be more solid than their power; but it is certain that, while 
their armies were overrunning the finest and most powerful kingdoms of 
the earth, they themselves were frequently defied and insulted in their 





9 History of the Saracens, vol. i. p. 22, 10 Idem, passim. 
" Ockley, vol. ii. p. 126, et seq. 
12 Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. ix. 292. 
18 D’Herb. art. Moaviah, and Ockley, in the history of his reign, 
14 Ockley, vol. i. p. 10. 
46 D'Herbelot; Ockley; Koran, Chapter of Spoils. 
1© Gibbon, vol, ix. p. 443, 444, 
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own capital. They mingled freely with their subjects; consulted, 
argued, contended with them, and submitted to very harsh counsel, All 
this, however, was in the infancy of their power, while the ideas of 
sovereignty and absolute sway, which had been planted by their prophet, 
were striking root in the bosom of society, and acquiring that vigour and 
ascendency which afterwards clothed the Caliphs with unlimited autho- 
rity. These princes preached and prayed in the mosque, and administered 
justice in person to their subjects ; but they decided without appeal, and 
were the absolute interpreters of the word of their prophet. Their power 
was the offspring of the Arabian character, roused and carried away by 
religious enthusiasm ; yet it would never have grown to its maturity, had 
it not been transplanted early out of its native soil, There were sects 
and tribes in Arabia, who never acknowledged the prophet, and many 
more who perpetually rebelled against his successors; and admonished 
them, by their conduct, that it was necessary to remove the seat of sove- 
reignty. When this took place, Arabia relapsed into a kind of indepen- 
dency ; the armies of the Caliphs made inroads into it as into a hostile 
territory ; their caravans were attacked by the Karmathians, while per- 
forming the pilgrimage to Mecca; and long before the extinction of the 
house of Abbas, Arabia was only a nominal portion of the Caliphate. 
The people of Medina, assisted on one occasion by an eclipse of the sun, 
successfully resisted the attempts of three Caliphs (Moawiyah, Abdol- 
mélik, and Al Waled) to remove from their city the pulpit of the pro- 
phet.”” . 

When Moawiyah ordered a new Governor of Medina to pull down 
the house of the person who had previously exercised that command, and 
was about to execute his commission, the latter said he hoped the 
Governor would not obey the Caliph in that. ‘1 must obey,” said 
Merwan, “ and you yourself would have pulled down my house, when 
you were Governor, had you been ordered by Moawiyah to do so.” 
Upon this the other showed him an order to that effect, which he had 
received while Governor, and observed that throagh friendship he had 
ventured to disobey it. The Caliph’s order was thrown aside; the men 
became united in friendship; and Moawiyah, becoming ashamed of 
his conduct, was induced to entreat their pardon.” In the difficulty of 
enforcing obedience from the Governors of distant and powerful pro- 
vinces, consisted the chief imperfection of the government of the 
Caliphs.'? As the Empire declined, this difliculty became absolute in- 
ability, and their Lieutenants assumed the title and maintained the 
rights of independent Sovereigns.” ‘These princes pretended to hold their 
power of the Caliphs, but were in no way subject to them; and the 
latter losing by degrees all temporal power, the Sultans of Egypt re- 
tained them at Cairo in the quality of Jmam merely." Even during the 
earlier ages of the Caliphate, it was deemed of great importance to ob- 
tain the allegiance of the Lieutenants of Egypt, Syria, and Persia; and 
it was sometimes deemed expedient to bribe great men with promises of 
office and dignity, in order to obtain their suffrages. Thus Moawiyah 
induced Amrou to swear allegiance to him, acknowledging him Caliph, 





W Ockley, Hist. of the Saracens, vol, ii, 109—111. 
18 Idem, vol. ii, p. 119. 19 Idem, passim, 
* D’Herbelot, art. Ahalifat, 1 Idem. 
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and Prince of the Musulmans, by promising him Yhe Lieutenancy of 
E . Paid 

on of rebellion and treason, the Caliphs were not at first re- 

vengeful or severe. Othman satisfied himself with commanding a traitor 
never to come again into his presence; and Ali was equally mild to the 
followers of Moawiyah in Syria. The case was very different, it must 
be owned, with the Abbasside Caliphs, who fixed their residence at 
Bagdad; and although they could not, strictly speaking, be called an 
Arabian power, yet, as they emanated from Arabia, and always looked 
upon it as their political birthplace, it will be proper to describe, in a 
brief manner, the complexion and frame of their government. It was 
essentially different from the first or Arabian Caliphate. The Caliphs 
of Bagdad were real despots; they made the Koran and the wishes of 
the people give way before their will, which was frequently disgraced by 
the most extravagant excesses of tyranny.” 

Even these, however, had stated functions which they thought proper 
to perform ; one of the principal of which, in quality of Imam and Sove- 
reign Chief of the Musulman religion, was to begin or proclaim public 
prayer, each Friday, in the principal mosque, and to preach the Khotbah, 
sermon, or homily. Radhi, the twentieth Caliph of the house of Abbas, 
was the first who appointed public regular preachers, who exercised this 
duty as the Caliph’s proxies. But they never omitted to repeat the 
prayers themselves, unless confined by ill health; and Al Mamon con- 
ceived great offence against a man who, without his express order, had 
dared to pray in his stead. Another part of the Caliph’s duty was to 
conduct the pilgrims to Mecca, and to march at the head of their armies. 
For this reason no Prince was chosen Caliph, even after the dignity 
became hereditary, before he had reached an age in which he might 
perform these duties of his station; though it was seldom that the sove- 
reign did in reality command his own armies, as this was generally given 
up to the Emir-al-Omara, Prime Minister, who was at the head of the 
administration civil and military. Before this office was created, the 
Vizier was the chief personage in the empire next the Sovereign. He 
filled the office which Omar himself had filled under Abubeker, and 
directed the’councils of his master in war and in peace. For judiciary 
matters, te Abasside Caliphs had a Divan, (Council Chamber, or Hall 
of Justice,) which was called Divan al Mothalem, where the causes of all 
oppressed persons, who applied for justice, were judged, The Caliphs 
were accustomed to preside in person in this Divan, and the historians 
remark, as a singular abuse, that in the reign of Moctader a woman was 
President of this Council.” 

The Eastern people have always shown a strong attachment to coarse 
and visible demonstrations of power; they are as anxious and solicitous 
for the signs as for the thing itself; and know nothing of that surer 
tyranny which corrupts the heart in order to enlist its evil passions in its 
service, that the despot may rule through the vice of the slave. The 
effect takes place every where; but the Orientals are generally ignorant 


SER aioe resi _—_ aii - 


% Abulpharagius says they did not swear to him by the title of Cutiph, but 
only of Emir. 

*3 See D’Herbelot on the various articles of the Abbasside Caliphs, 

4 D’Herbelot, t. i. p. 608, 
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of it asa maxim of policy. Their passion is for pomp, and the outside 
of royalty.” From one of the windows of the magnificent palace of the 
Abbasside Princes of Bagdad, there depended a piece of black velvet 
twenty cubits long, which came down within a man’s length of the 
ground ; it was called the Caliph’s Sleeve ; and all the great lords of the 
court did not fail daily to kiss this sleeve, and to touch the threshold of 
the palace gate with their foreheads. It was in this manner that they 
paid their respects, and made their court, to the Sovereign. These 
customs and manners kept up in the hearts of the Caliphs an excessive 
pride, evidences of which they suffered to escape them even after they 
had ceased to have any authority.” Nor was this to be wondered at; 
for, as the best politician of antiquity” observes, “‘ in despotic power there 
is a charm that can poison the best understanding.” They indulged 
likewise in extraordinary magnificence and luxury; and Abulpharagius 
relates that the Caliph Mot&zen had seven hundred women in his harem, 
and three hundred eunuchs who kept watch over them. In the midst 
of all this luxury, they were not neglectful of the arts and sciences. 
Commerce was pursued with vast avidity, and the subjects of the Caliphs 
were seen passing to and fro, from the Pillars of Hercules to the ex- 
tremities of China.” 

The best picture of the state of society under the government of these 
Caliphs is to be seen in the Arabian Nights; nothing can possibly be 
added to it by the most extensive Oriental learning,” as is evident from 
D’Herbelot, and several others; but it would not be deemed of any 
authority in an inquiry into the principles of government. Supported by 
history, however, it may be considered a good guide. We see in that 
work, that under the Abbasside Caliphs, education was so extensively 
diffused amongst the people of Bagdad, that even porters and camel- 
drivers acquired a tincture of the sciences; * we learn that the manners 
of all orders were refined to a very high degree; and that in the extra- 
ordinary excitement which had been produced by marvellous events in 
the minds of men, there was nothing too incredible to be believed. This 
is exactly what we find in history. But the whole course of these events 
belied the prophecies of the founder of their religion. He had declared 
that education was the road to infidelity;* but, although this may in 
some sense be true, it was not to be apprehended from the kind of edu- 
cation which commonly prevailed under his successors. The sciences 
of astronomy, geometry, &c. studied in company with astrology and 
alchymy, were not calculated to shake the foundation of Islamism; it 
was only in very particular cases, as with Averroes,” when the student 
grappled with the subtleties of logic and metaphysics, that the religion 
of the prophet was endangered by learning. The dry sciences, that lead 
the nisus of the mind into a track lying remote from the realities of life, 





% This was not the case with the first Caliphs, as it is well observed by Gibbon; 
but their simplicity and frugality arose from their national character. | 

% D’Herbelot, t. ii. p. 421. 27 Tacitus, Annales, I. vi. 

%3 Vincent's Periplus ; Robertson’s Disq. on Ancient India; and Crawfurd’s 
Hist. of the Indian Archipelago, vol. iii. p- 203. 

29 See the Court of Haroun al Raschid, drawn to the life in the story of the 
Sleeper Awakened ; and in that of the Three Calendars. 

30 Gibbon, Decline and Fall, vol. x. p. 43. ‘l Koran, chap. xxx. 

#2 See his article in Bayle’s Dict. Hist. et Critique, 
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are not naturally unfavourable to superstitious deception; it requires a 
practical knowledge of its destructive influence on morals and the domes- 
tic affections, to enable the mind to discriminate between the evils neces- 
sarily arising from the condition of humanity, and those induced by error 
and prejudice ; and this knowledge it is not likely that mere men of 
science should possess. ‘The ancient Egyptians were scientific and slay- 
ish; they could construct pyramids, but they were ignorant of the art of 
building up a free state. In this the subjects of the Caliphs resembled 
them ; and it is remarked by Gibbon, that when they turned their atten- 
tion to the learning of ancient Greece, they did not, among the numerous 
versions which they made of books from that language, translate one 
Poet, Orator, or Historian. These being, in fact, the peculiar growth of 
freedom, would not have been thought to possess many charms by the 
subjects of a religious despotism. 

But the learning of the Arabs was great for the age in which they 
flourished ; their language, which had acquired a permanent form be- 
fore the time of Mohammed, was brought to perfection under the Caliphs, 
and has not altered yet; while not one of those jargons (to borrow the 
words of a philosophical writer) which were at that tine spoken in Europe, 
has left behind the slightest trace of its existence.” The dominion of the 
Caliphs lasted six hundred and fifty years; and if ever power threatened 
to become universal, it was that of those princes, whose words were as so 
many oracles, and whose soldiers were at once learned and fanatical.$* 








TO = 
With a Vase of Rose-dew, cotlected in Egypt, and sent from: India 
by Sea, 
Whew late my wandering steps were borne 
Along the banks of Nile’s green vale, 
Oft as } drank the breath of morn 
That floated on its humid gale, 
The wild rose, rich in vernal bloom, 
Bending beneath its purest dew, 
Breathed tresher sweetness of perfume 
Than art’s distilling power e’er knew. 


Amid its rich unpencilled hues 

Were seen—but oh! with fainter glow— 
The blushes love could once transfuse 

O’er thy chaste bosom’s swelling snow ; 
While studded thus with lovelier pearl 

Than Selim’s favourite Georgian wears, 
Like thee it shone, dear absent girl, 

In brighter beauty through its tears 


When trembling on thy lids of light 
As twin-born stars I’ve seen them rise, 
Blending, like these fair orbs o’er night, 
Brilliance and softness in thine eyes ; 
3 Voltaire, Hist. Generale, t,i. p. 408, 4 Jdem, ibidem, 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 3, Z 
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To ———=, with a Vase of Rose-dew. 


How have I wished that chymie art 
Could give their drops a crystalled form, 
That I might wear them near my heart, 
For ever bright, for ever warm. 


Sut since the prayer was breathed in vain, 
As starting from their feeling source, 
Proud Science’ self could forge no chain 
To bind them in their trickling course ; 
Gathering from Arsinoe’s fair flower 
The gems its bud at morning wears, 
I fondly stored the heaven-wept shower 
As emblems of thy purer tears. 


Long near my heart this vase I’ve worn, 
Accustomed ever to receive 
My earliest kiss at smiling morn, 
My latest sigh at blushing eve : 
And every dewdrop there that fell, 
Formed, as it swelled the odorous store, 
A stronger charm, a sweeter spell, 
To bind it to that heart still more. 


Nor wonder that, when every gleam 
Which brightened life and love had flown, 
A vase like this could feed the dream, 
That cheered my path while wandering lone ; 
For it had been my silent guide 
O’er deserts wild, o’er mountains hoar, 
O’er rocks that rise in savage pride, 
And bounding streams, and cataracts’ roar. 


Yes! e’en amid the ruined piles 

That hallow old Agyptus’ flood, 
Beneath whose giant-pillar’d aisles 

Transfixed with silent awe I’ve stood, 
Lost in the dreams of ancient lore, 

And ‘wildered in its mystic maze, 
This simple vase possessed the power 

A dearer, stronger charm to raise, 


Go! then, companion of my way, 

Round stormy Hope’s high Southern Horn, 
Go! to exhale thy sweets away, 

Upon a fairer bosom borne ; 
And if that bosom’s rising swell 

Shall greet thy first warm pressure there, 
Dear and complete will be the spell 

That hung on love's remembered tear ! 


1 One of the ancient names of the southern promontory of Africa, now the 


Cape of Good Hepe. 
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LABOURS OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF PARIS. 


Tue value and importance of a medium, through which the scattered 
rays of individual information may be collected into one common focus, 
have been so clearly demonstrated, and so justly appreciated, that it 
would be a waste of time to attempt the proof of a position so universally 
understood. ‘To the recognition of this principle we are indebted for the 
formation of all those societies in the East, whose object it is to investi- 
vate the past and present state of the Oriental world, and to transmit 
the fruits of their researches to the nations of the West. But these 
researches are now no longer confined to the East: the spirit of Oriental 
inquiry has extended itself into Europe, and the foundation of two new 
Societies, the one in Paris and the other in London, affords a striking 
proof of the progress which it is making in this quarter of the globe. Of 
the labours of the latter we have not yet occasion to speak; not that its 
members have been inactive or negligent, on the contrary they have 
already done much for the promotion of Oriental knowledge; but because 
the very recent date of their establishment has not yet allowed of their 
sending forth a volume of their Transactions. The Asiatic Society of 
Paris is, however, of somewhat older date, and the form in which many 
of its most important papers are made public, enables us to lay before 
our readers a more complete view of its labours. 

This Society was established in the spring of 1822, and already counts 
among its members nearly all the principal Orientalists of the Continent 
of Europe, together with many distinguished names among our own 
countrymen. In the month of July, in the same year, there appeared, 
under their auspices, and edited by a Committee chosen from among 
themselves, the first number of the Journal Asiatique, which has since 
continued to be published regularly every month, This Journal contains 
Original Communications on subjects connected with Eastern literature, 
from many of the best Oriental scholars on the Continent, together with 
Critiques on the more important works in that department, the Proceed - 
ings of the Society from which it emanates, and Miscellaneous Notices 
from various sources; and is well calculated to spread over Europe a 
taste for such studies, and to attract, ina powerful degree, the attention 
of the learned world. As, however, it probably will not fall into the 
hands of many of our readers who yet may feel a considerable degree of 
interest on the subject, we have thought that a concise analysis of its 
original articles could not fail to be acceptable to those who might other- 
wise remain ignorant of its contents. 

In prosecuting this analysis, we have deemed it advisable to leave 
entirely out of view the order in which the numerous papers that com- 
pose these volumes succeed each other; inasmuch as the total want of 
connexion between those which immediately follow each other, and the 
multiplicity of the subjects discussed, could scarcely fail to be exceed- 
ingly embarrassing to the reader, by distracting his attention at every 
moment from one subject to another. We have therefore classed them, in 
the first instance, according to the countries to which they refer ; secondly, 
according to the branch of literature or science which they profess to 
illustrate ; and thirdly, by the names of their respective authors. By 
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means of this classification, we hope to be able to show, in a more con- 
nected and intelligible manner, how far the learned writers have suc- 
ceeded in throwing a light upon the obscurity which still involves the 
nations of the East; and, at the same time, to point out to what extent 
we are indebted to the labours of each of them in particular. Having 
said thus much in explanation of the plan which we propose to adopt, 
and of our motives for preferring it, we proceed, without further preface, 
to our task of analysing, as briefly as possible, the contents of the volumes 
before us. 

We commence with the Cuinrse Empire, as being the most distant, 
and perhaps also the most interesting country in the series. ‘The remote 
antiquity of its authentic records; the singular state of half-civilization, 
in which it appears to have remained for ages almost stationary; the 
obscurity which, thanks to the cautious jealousy of its policy, still enve- 
lopes almost every subject connected with its internal organization, its 
literature, its arts, and its natural productions, giving to all that regards 
it the character and the charm of novelty; and the obstacles opposed to 
the acquisition of its language, which have hitherto been considered of 
the most appalling nature ; all these and many other circumstances have 
combined to excite the highest degree of interest with respect to every 
thing that concerns so apparently mysterious a subject, and we accord- 
ingly find in these volumes a very considerable number of articles devoted 
to its illustration. 

To the first division of these, which we arrange under the head of 
Puitotocy, the only contributors are M. Abel-Rémusat, and M. 
Klaproth; the former Professor of Chinese in the Royal School of 
Oriental Languages, and who, in that capacity, and by the publication 
of his Grammar, and various other works, has perhaps done more than 
any other individual, with the exception of our learned countryman, 
Dr. Morrison, to facilitate and promote, among Europeans, the study of 
Chinese ; the latter well known for his numerous publications on Eastern 
subjects, and for the almost universality of his Philological and Ethno- 
graphical Researches. The papers on this interesting subject, which has 
lately assumed a very different aspect from that which it presented not 
many years ago, are five in number, of which, three are from the pen of 
M. Rémusat. The first of these is a Note on the State and Progress of 
Chinese Literature in Europe, in which M. R. gives an account of the 
important advances which it has made during the last ten years. He 
first points out the low condition in which it existed during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, which he attributes, in a great degree, 
to the prevalence of the notion that the study of the Chinese characters 
alone was so exceedingly difficult, that the whole labour of a learned life 
was barely sufhcient to attain a thorough knowledge of their various 
forms; a notion which, in spite of numerous examples to the contrary, 
we regret to see, still obtains among the most profound scholars of this 
country, as we find it reproduced by Dr. Young, in his admirable work 
on Hieroglyphic literature. This notion, inculcated probably in the first 
instance by the jealousy and vanity of those who really possessed some 
knowlege of the language, and eagerly received and industriously propa- 
gated by the ignorant, the indolent, and those who were too much 
occupied with other pursuits to inquire into its validity, has so long pos- 
sessed the stamp of authority, that it is diflicult altogether to divest one’s 
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self of its influence, It must, however, speedily give way before the 
evidence of facts contained in the daily increasing number of those whose 
zeal and perseverance have combated and overcome these pretended dif- 
ficulties, we will not say with the greatest, but certainly with the most 
unexpected facility. Not to mention Sir George Staunton, Dr. Morrison, 
Messrs. Milne, Marshman, Thomson, and many others, it will be sufficient 
to instance two of M. Rémusat’s pupils, to whose labours we shall have 
further occasion to refer in the course of this article—M. Stanislas Julien, 
and M. Falgence Fresnel; the former of whom, in the space of little 
more than a year, made such an astonishing progress in the Chinese 
language, as to translate the whole of the works of Meng-tseu, one of the 
oldest and most celebrated Chinese Philosophers ; while the latter, after 
less than two years’ study, found himself capable of reading and trans- 
lating works of so difficult a character as romances. One of the con- 
current circumstances to which M. R. refers the change which has thus 
been effected in the study of Chinese, is the establishment of the Pro- 
fessorship, (which he so ably fills;) and, while he speaks with becoming 
modesty of his own exertions, he forcibly points out the advantages which 
must necessarily have resulted, both to the student and the teacher, from 
the union of a number of individuals, zealous in the pursuit of one par- 
ticular study. He bears also a very honourable testimony to the merits 
of Dr. Morrison’s excellent Dictionary, although at the same time he 
laments, that the dithiculty of procuring on the Continent that and nume- 
rous other works printed in India, is likely considerably to restrict their 
utility. ‘ The English,” he observes, ‘‘ have of late years done more 
than we; for their works on the Chinese language are now on a level 
with our own, and we shall have much to do to maintain the reputation 
of superiority acquired by our Missionaries, and recognised even by 
Sir W. Jones.” He is not, however, inclined to allow the English too 
much credit for what they have performed in this way; for this candid 
acknowledgment extends only to the collection of materials and the pub- 
lication of texts, for the former of which he conceives that the position 
of our learned men offers the best opportunities, while the pecuniary 
means placed at their disposal afford a facility to the latter, which the 
literati of the Continent do not possess. Leaving, then, to the English 
the task of collecting and publishing materials, he claims for his country- 
men that of criticizing, comparing and discussing whatever they may 
furnish, together with the rich stores of the Royal Library; and, in this 
respect, he asserts the decided superiority which they have acquired by 
means of the labours of Gaubil, Visdelou, Mailla, Deguignes, and 
Klaproth; and concludes the comparison, somewhat whimsically, as we 
think, by vaunting the superior liberality of the French, who, he says, 
“‘ are more disposed to despise a futile rivalry, to do justice to the efforts 
of their competitors, and consequently to profit by them.” After enume- 
rating a variety of subjects which he considers particularly to require 
illustration, and which he recommends to the attention ot those who 
study Chinese literature, he proceeds to sum up the important additions 
which it has received within the last few years. The comparative facility 
with which the language may now be acquired ; the reduction to their 
true value of the false ideas which had gained ground with respect to the 
mechanism of the characters, chiefly effected by means of three Gram- 
mars, the same number of Dictionaries, and M. Klaproth’s Supplement 
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to Father Basil’s Vocabulary ; the substitution of practical rules for vague 
and erroneous suppositions; the investigation of the ancient characters ; 
the history of their invention, and of the modifications they have under- 
gone, from the direct representation of natural objects, to the means 
devised by the Japanese and Coreans for expressing syllables and form- 
ing an alphabet ; the refutation of the assertion that the Chinese were 
utterly ignorant of geography, by the production of books and maps in 
their language, calculated to illustrate some of the most obscure points in 
Asiatic geography, especially during the middle ages ; the correction of 
the belief that they had always neglected the study of languages, by the 
discovery of Sanserit and even Polyglott Dictionaries, of Translations 
from Indian and Thibetan works, and of the existence, at Pekin, of a 
college for the study of Western languages, instituted six centuries ago ; 
the assistance which bas been derived from their books in tracing the 
origin and descent of the various tribes of Upper Asia; the details of the 
trade in silk anciently carried on between them and the Western nations: 
the discovery of the list of the successors of Buddha; the investigation 
of the singular doctrines of some of their philosophers, which has led to 
the most unexpected conclusions; and the translations of the various 
works on Legislation, Philosophy and Literature, which have appeared 
in France and England during the last ten years ; these and many other 
advantages gained in so short a space of time, have not only thrown a 
new light upon the manners, habits, and institutions of the Chinese, but 
have also served to connect them so closely with the history of other 
nations, as to render the study of their books indispensably necessary, in 
order to obtain a complete idea of the former state of the Continent of 
Asia, and of the revolutions which it has undergone. 

Among the causes which have operated most powerfully to facilitate 
the progress of Chinese literature, must be reckoned the successful at- 
tempts to analyse the characters, the multiplicity of which has formed 
the great stumbling-block in the way of its more general cultivation, On 
this subject M. Remusat has presented to the academy a very valuable 
memoir, an extract from which he has given in a subsequent Number of 
the Journal. The ground, it is true, was not entirely new ; it had been 
in some measure pre-oecupied by Barrow and others, to whose labours 
we observe with surprise that M. R. has not once thought fit to refer in 
the course of his extract; but we must suppose that he has given them 
due credit in the memoir itself, which is yet unpublished, and which, to 
judge from the specimen here given, certainly treats the subject in a more 
scientific and systematic manner than had before been attempted. It 
contains an analysis and classification of all the primitive characters, in 
number about two hundred, consisting of representations of the most 
familar objects, and forming the basis on which the present system of 
Chinese writing is founded, and from the various combinations of which 
its almost innumerable characters are derived, in a manner perfectly 
analogous to that in which the innumerable modifications of language, 
necessary to adopt it to the wants of a civilized state of society, have 
been gradually formed from a few primitive roots. From the knowledge 
of these primitive characters, M. R. deduces a singular but apparently 
just result; he considers that these signs must have been capable of ex- 
pressing every object, the communication of which was considered im- 
portant by their inventors, and consequently that the whole of them taken 
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together must contain a faithful picture of the ideas which they enter- 
tained, and of the knowledge which they possessed. That this is actual- 
ly the case is, he asserts, abundantly proved by the traditions of the 
Chinese themselves; for proof of which he refers to the memoir itself. 
Descending into particulars, he divides these ancient characters into se- 
veral series. From the heavens, their phenomena, &c. only seven of 
them are derived; and among these there are no traces of religious be- 
lief, unless we consider as such the representation of a victim offered up 
as a sacrifice, and the head of a demon or evil genius. The earth fur- 
nishes more numerous materials; 17 characters have reference to the 
configuration of its surface, and 11 to structures raised on it by the art 
of man, all of which are of the most simple construction. 23 characters 
belong to man, and his social and kindred relations; but among these 
we look in vain for symbols to represent king, man of letters, general, or 
soldier. Of the 27 signs which represent various parts of the body, 2 only, 
the heart and the vertebra, relate to internal parts. Their dress is re- 
presented by 6 characters, all of the most simple and even savage form ; 
jewels, musical instruments, coins, glass, china, not one of these compara- 
tively modern inventions, nor even gold itself, has any symbol in this 
barbarous vocabulary. ‘The whole of their furniture, utensils, and arms, 
is comprised in 35 characters, 9 or 10 of which represent instruments of 
destruction, while only 3 have reference to agriculture. ‘Their list et 
animals is very limited; 5 domestic and 7 wild quadrupeds, 11 birds, 
most of which are very imperfectly delineated, 2 fishes, and 7 animals of 
the lower classes, complete their zoological knowledge. One very re- 
markable fact deserves particular notice, namely, that none of those fan- 
tastic animals, the dragon, the phoenix, the unicorn, in which the fables 
of the Chinese abound, are here represented. ‘“* If,” observes M. R. 
‘* the species of writing, which we are investigating, is anterior to the 
origin of fable, what better proof can we require of its remote antiqui- 
ty?” The vegetable kingdom is represented by 26 characters, among 
which the rice and millet hold the first rank ; wheat and barley are not 
noted ; the mulberry, the paper-mulberry, the tea-tree, &c. which have 
for ages held so important a station in the domestic and rural economy 
of the Chinese, are all equally wanting. It is clear from this summary 
of the principal traits in this interesting picture of the condition of the 
ancient Chinese, furnished by themselves, that at the time of the inven- 
tion of these characters, they could pretend to no higher a degree of ci- 
vilization than the present inhabitants of New Zealand or the Friendly 
Islands. One circumstance alone raises them above the level of these 
savages ; it is the happy idea of communicating their ideas in writing, a 
most important step in the progress of human intelligence, and which 
many nations, much more advanced in the arts which render life com- 
fortable, have not attained. M. R. next proceeds to point out the man- 
ner in which this small number of simple characters was subsequently 
modified to suit the purposes of a more advanced state of society. In 
order to represent natural objects, and many others, which were capable 
of being subjected to the same laws, the original symbols appear to 
have been considered as a sort of generic type, under which all similar 
objects were classed, while each individual was distinguished by the ad- 
dition of a sign indicative of some peculiarity in its conformation, habits, 
or uses; thus emulating, in some measure, the binary nomenclature, 
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which naturalists of the present day concur in Attributing to Linnzus, 
In the expression of abstract ideas, their ingenuity is no less remarkable ; 
for this purpose they combined together two or more of the primitive 
characters, forming a multitude of compound signs, which evince no in- 
considerable degree of imagination, wit, and knowledge of mankind, and 
furnish a most interesting and instructive study. Thus, to express anger 
they made use of a heart, surmounted by the sign of slave ; to represent 
a friend, they placed two pearls side by side, &c. But, on the other 
hand, as a striking proof of their barbarism, they associated with the 
image of woman the words expressive of vices and imperfections ; thus, 
twice repeated, this image signifies dispute ; thrice, profligacy, &c. Such 
is the origin of the system of Chinese writing, which it will be seen ‘con- 
tains within itself the most ample materials for the study of the manners, 
customs, habits, and traditions of this singular people, at a period ante- 
cedent to history. In this point of view, it is deserving of the most 
Serious attention, and the study of its innumerable combinations by no 
means deserves to be classed with those minute and trifling discussions, 
which have too often exposed the philologer and his studies to ridicule 
and discredit. 

The last of M. Rémusat’s papers, under this head, approaches some- 
what too nearly to the latter class of compositions. It is an explanation 
of a Chinese Riddle, proposed by Dr. Morrison, in his Anglo-Chinese 
Dictionary, under the word Enigma. This enigma, as Dr. Morrison ob- 
serves, may easily be comprehended by any one versed in Chinese. It 
consists of twelve characters, each of which is altered in such a manner 
as to indicate a meaning different from that which would belong to it if 
written correctly. The reader will probably be satisfied with the expla- 
nation of the mystery contained in the first of these characters, which af- 
fords a fair sample of the rest. It is the sign of Ye, night, and is ex- 
ceedingly elongated ; it is therefore to be read Ye Tchang, a long night. 
M. Rémusat gives numerous examples of various other sorts of verbal 
enigmas; and also several of a more legitimate character, of which he 
says the Chinese have collections ; as also of Ana, of Rebuses, of Quo- 
libets, and a thousand other such trifles, in which they may even bear a 
comparison with European nations. 

A Memoir on the Language of the Natives of Formosa, by M. 
Klaproth, is of considerable importance to the elucidation of their 
origin. The Missionaries had asserted that this island was unknown to 
the Chinese previously to the year 1430; but M. K. adduces a variety of 
passages from the Chinese books, which clearly prove that it was well 
known to them long before that period, although seldom mentioned by 
their historians, because, its inhabitants paying no tribute, and sending 
no ambassadors to the Emperor, it could not be treated as a state, subject 
to the laws of the son of heaven. But since its western coast has been 
entirely brought under the subjection of the empire, forming the district 
of Thay-youan-fou, dependent on the province of Fou-Kian, numerous 
colonies of Chinese have settled there, and their descendants have multi- 
plied to such a degree, that their number is estimated at half a million. 
The mountains, however, and the whole eastern part of the island, are 
still inhabited by the aborigines, who form a vigorous Tage, of extraor- 
dinary stature, and of a colour between yellow and black.” These moun- 
taineers live in a continual state of warfare with the Chinese, and com- 
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pel them to keep strong garrisons in their towns. The only specimens of 
their language to be met with in Europe, consist of some religious books 
in Dutch and Formosan, printed by the. Missionaries of the former na- 
tion, while they held possession of several establishments on the coast. 
From these M. K. has formed a vocabulary of such of the words of the 
Formosan language, amounting to upwards of 100, as were capable of 
being compared with other dialects of the south-east of Asia, and of the 
Islands of the Pacific. This comparison proves the natives of Formosa 
to have been a branch of the great Malay stem, which has spread from 
the Peninsula of Malacca, as far as the Sandwich Islands, the Mar- 
quesas, and New Zealand. 

In a short article, headed Conjectures on the Origin of the Name of 
Silk among the Ancients, M. Klaproth endeavours to prove that it was 
immediately derived from the Chinese. ‘The word exp, according to the 
Greek authors, designated at the same time, the silk and the inhabitants 
of the country which produced it. It is, therefore, probable that it was 
given to the latter in consequence of the precious merchandise in which 
they dealt, and that the name itself was derived from that which it bore 
in their language. Now silk is called sirkek by the Monguls, and sirghé 
by the Mandchous, the one dwelling to the north, and the other to the 
north-east of China. In China itself, it is called szé, or szu, and the 
analogy is the more striking, as in the Mandarinic language, the r is not 
pronounced ; although probably this terminal letter was to be found in 
some of the dialects on the frontiers. With respect to the hypothesis 
which places Serica, the country of silk, in the valleys contained be- 
tween the glaciers and snowy plateaux of Thibet, M. K. remarks that 
in-Thibetan the silk-worm is called dar-kou, and silk itself, sing or 
gotchen-ghi, words which bear no resemblance whatever to the Greek. 
To this note M. Rémusat has added an observation, which he considers 
calculated to change M. K.’s conjecture into certainty. In a Corean 
vocabulary, forming part of the Japanese Encyclopzdia, and consisting 
of 113 words, many of which differ from the Chinese only in pronuncia- 
tion, and this for the most part in consequence of the addition of para- 
gogic letters, he finds the Chinese word ssé, silk, formed into the Corean 
sia, the absolute identity of which with the Greek term, leaves no doubt 
of the true etymology of the name, on which so much has been written. 

In the Historica and AnriquaRrtawn department, we have but 
one paper relating to China itself. This is an article on the Origin of 
Paper Money, in which M. Klaproth proves that we are indebted to 
the Chinese for its invention. The celebrated traveller, Marco Polo, ap- 
pears to have been the first who made it known in Europe, and the cir- 
cumstance of its having been employed by the Monguls, who were then 
masters of China, and who subsequently introduced it into Persia, has 
given rise to the opinion that they were its inventors. The fallacy of 
this opinion is, however, shown by a reference to the Chinese historians; 
from whom it appears that the first rude attempt at such a speculation is 
of so early a date as the year 119 before Christ. Improvements were at 
different times made upon the original idea, but it was not till towards 
the close of the tenth century of our era, soon after the elevation to the 
throne of the Soung Dynasty, that the system acquired a perfect con- 
sistency. This convenient expedient for supplying the deficiencies ‘aris- 
ing from a scarcity of the metals, continued to be made use of by the 
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princes of this and the succeeding race, and was carried to so great an 
excess under the Mongul Emperors, that they were at length compelled, 
by the extreme depreciation of the paper money, to quit the country 
which they had almost totally ruined. The Dynasty of the Ming, 
which succeeded the Monguls, continued to augment the quantity of 
notes in circulation ; and various rules and ordinances were promulgated, 
in order to support their credit, which was sinking in a most alarming 
manner; but these were ultimately of no avail, and they at length en- 
tirely disappeared about the year 1455. ‘‘ The Mandchous,” concludes 
M. K. “ who succeeded the Ming, and who still remain masters of 
China, have never attempted to issue any paper money whatever ; for 
these barbarians are still ignorant of the fundamental principle of all 
good financial administration, that the more the debt of a country is in- 
creased, the more rich and happy it becomes.” 

In addition to this disquisition on an interesting point of the History of 
China, we have several papers relative to that of the Monguls, which, 
as that people are now dependent upon China, and were once its mas- 
ters, may with propriety be introduced in this place. ‘I'hese are four in 
number, and are from the pens of M. Klaproth, M. Schmidt, of St. Pe- 
tersburg, and M. Rémusat. Three of these form part of a controversy, 
which has for some time past been warmly carried on between the two 
former gentlemen, relative to the language and writing of the Ouigours, 
the origin of the word Bidé, employed to designate the Monguls, and the 
authenticity of the Mongul history of Setsen-sanan-kesoung-taidji, which 
M. Schmidt has translated, and is about to publish. As, however, the 
controversy has run to a considerable length, and as some of the papers 
relating to it have appeared in the Mines de l’Orient, and some in a se- 
parate form, it will be better to pass it over entirely for the present, than 
to offer the imperfect sketch to which we should now be restricted. 

We have next to direct the attention of the reader to an article of the 
highest interest, on a subject which, although intimately connected with 
one of the most important periods of the history of Europe, has hitherto 
been so little understood, that Voltaire, Deguignes, and many others, 
have not hesitated to treat as fabulous the almost forgotten passages of 
the old chronicles in which it is noticed. We speak of the political re- 
lations which subsisted during a considerable part of the 13th and 14th 
centuries, between the descendants of Jenghiz-Khan, and the Princes of 
Christendom, and particularly the Kings of France and England, and 
the Sovereign Pontiff. The researches of M. Rémusat have served to 
place these relations in anew light, and to show, beyond the possibility 
of doubt, not only that they really existed, but also the powerful motives 
which led to their formation, The sudden irruption of the Monguls, 
who had spread themselves over nearly the whole of Asia, and extended 
their boundaries westward towards Poland and Silesia, had excited in 
the minds of the Christian Princes the greatest terror; but when they 
saw the objects of their alarm, after overthrowing the Musulman power 
of the Caliphate, turn their arms against the Saracens, they resolved not 
to lose such a favourable opportunity for forming an alliance with so 
formidable a power, and ambassadors were according despatched by the 
Pope and Saint Louis, in order to engage the assistance of the great 
Cham of Tartary, as the Mongul Emperor was then called, in the Holy 
War which they meditated. But the Tartar Princes, who were then in 
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the zenith of their power, and who counted upon subduing the whole 
world, treated these ambassadors with the greatest contempt, and. even 
threatened the representative of the Pope, to strip him of his skin, and 
return it stuffed to his master. Their letters to the European Sovereigns 
were couched in a similar strain, enjoining them to submit without delay, 
and to bring their revenues to the foot of the Tartar throne. But this 
haughty demeanour insersibly gave way, as the Tartars learned better to 
appreciate the assistance of the Franks in their wars with the Saracens. 
Their vast empire speedily became divided in itself; and the conquerors of 
Persia, whose new dominions bordered on those of the Sultan of Egypt, 
now that they were left to their own resources, began to discover the im- 
portance of that empire of the Franks in Syria, which had long been de- 
clining, and had at length entirely given way, and anxiously to desire its 
restoration. It was true, that a new crusade might speedily raise it to its 
former state of prosperity, and this did not escape the sagacity of the 
Mongul Princes, who began to be disheartened by the reverses which 
they almost uniformly sustained in their encounters with the Musul- 
mans. The effects of this change in the state of affairs soon became vi- 
sible, in the altered tone which they assumed in their communications 
with the Princes of Christendom. From menaces they softened to offers, 
and from offers they descended to entreaties; The Christian ambassa- 
dors were treated with the most signal respect, insomuch that, when, in 
the year 1288, the envoys of the King of France refused to prostrate 
themselves before the Tartar Prince, according to the etiquette, the latter 
remonstrated in the most moderate terms: “ If,” he said, “ their master 
had ordered his ambassadors to act thus, he was satisfied, for whatever 
pleased the King of France, pleased him also,” ‘Their letters too assumed 
a very different form; that addressed, in the year 1305, to Philip the 
Fair, is a roll of nine feet in length and eighteen inches in breadth, and 
this extraordinary magnitude, together with the size of the writing, the 
breadth of the margin, &c., all most important circumstances in Oriental 
diplomacy, was the highest testimony of respect that a King of France 
could reasonably expect from a Mongul Sovereign. M. R. has counted 
nine principal attempts made by Christian Princes to form alliances with 
the Monguls, and as many as fifteen embassies of the latter to different 
Sovereigns of Europe. He gives translations of two of the letters breught 
by these ambassadors, the originals of which still exist in the Archives of 
France, where they have lain unnoticed for the last 500 years. The 
first of these was written by Arghoun, the son of Abagha, in the year 
1289, and the other by Oldjaiton, the brother and successor of Ghazan, 
the son of Arghoun, in the year 1305; and both evince the extreme 
anxiety of the Tartar Princes to excite anew that zeal for the crusades, 
which appeared almost extinguished. Besides making known to the 
world these incontrovertible proofs of the existence of these singular rela- 
tions between Eutope and Asia, M. Rémusat’s researches have also led 
him to form conclusions of another sort, which will probably not meet 
with such universal assent. He discovers all the most wonderful in¥en- 
tions of the 14th and 1] 5th centuries, in use among Oriental nations at a 
much earlier period, and ascribes their subsequent appearance in Europe 
to the free communication which was, at this time, opened between the 
Eastern and Western divisions of the Old Continent. The polarity of 
the magnet, known to the Chinese from the earliest times ; the chariots 
of. thunder, which, in the 10th century, produced the effects of our can- 
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non, and by the same means, and which were employed by Houlagou, 
who carried with him to the conquest of Persia, in the year 1255, a cen- 
tury before the battle of Crecy, a corps of Chinese artillerymen ; the art 
of printing from wooden blocks, invented in China in the year 952, five 
hundred years before the time of Guttemberg ; the fabrication of paper 
money ; the manufacture of playing cards, the origin of which has em- 
ployed so much of the attention of the learned, as marking one of the 
earliest applications of the art of engraving on wood, and which were 
known‘in China in 1120, while the first mention of them in Europe is in 
the Statutes of a Spanish Order, to which they were interdicted in 1332; 
the knowledge of all these great inventions was derived from the East by 
means of the Europeans on the one hand, who traversed the whole of 
Asia under the character of missionaries, ambassadors, or merchants; 
and of the Mongul Ambassadors on the other, who passed from the fron- 
tiers of China to Rome, Barcelona, Lyons, Poictiers, Paris, London, and 
Northampton. Such, according to M. R., were the mighty consequences 
which flowed, independent of his will, from the ambition of a conqueror, 
and which served to enlighten countries into which he was unable to 
extend his ravages ; and thus was the progress of civilization assisted by 
the very means which would appear best calculated to impede it. 

Our examination of the Papers on the Religion, Natural History, and 
General Literature of the Chinese, must be reserved for a future Number, 





WAR SONG. 


Hat the brave! and hail the land! 
Where the sons of freedom stand, 
Firm of heart, a glorious band, 
Prompt to strike, prepared to die, 
Nerved for death or liberty ! 


Hallowed be the Patriot’s grave, 
Who Freedom’s banners dared to wave, 
With ready hand and bosom brave— 
Who met alike with dauntless eye 

The frowns of death or tyranny ! 


His the spirit-stirring name, 

Dear to freedom—dear to fame, 

That shall rouse the soul of flame, 

The high emprize—the thrilling cry, 
That leave the brave to victory. 


Oh! who that patriot honour warms, 
When sound the trumpet’s wild alarms, 
That does not burn for deeds of arms, 
To bid his country’s foemen fly, 

And burst the bonds of slavery ? 


The victor’s brow may proudly shine 
While beauty’s hands the wreath entwine, 
But every Briton’s heart’s the shrine 
Of him who greatly dares to die 

For honour, home, and liberty ! 





FRAUDULENT AND DISGRACEFUL TRANSACTIONS IN THE 
GOVERNMENT OF BOMBAY. 


«¢ Monopoly always produces an indifference to improvement : and the prohibi- 
tory system, by which it is upheld, is fertile, as every one knows, in inconveni-~ 
ences and crimes.’’—Husk1ssoNn, 


Ix an early Number of our Publication, we detailed the conduct of 
the Government of Bombay, and the Court of Directors in England, 
towards an oppressed and injured Mohammedan Prince, Fyaz Ali 
Khan, the son of Hyat Sahib, whom they had deceived, insulted, and 
robbed of his honour and his wealth, in a manner that must reflect 
infamy on the chief instruments in those abominable proceedings, as 
long as his name and his case shall be remembered.'' We have reason 
to know that the statement of facts connected with that case, made a 
deep and general impression, as to the iniquitous character of many of 
the transactions in India, which never see the light. It has explained, 
better than volumes of argument could do, the cause of the hatred of 
men in authority there, to the freedom of the press; but, though they 
have succeeded, for a period at least, in removing the offensive engine 
of publicity to a distance, we rejoice to find that the channels through 
which we can receive information from every part of India, are more 
freely open to us now than they ever were in the country itself; and that 
the whispers which men were compelled to stifle there, can find free 
utterance here, and be returned, with more than tenfold force, upon the 
guilty heads of those who would silence them for ever, if they dared. This 
isas it should be. The period for discussing the continuance of the 
East India Company’s charter, is fast approaching. The progress of 
sound information has already stripped them of every chance of their 
arguments in favour of Monopoly being for a moment listened to: and it 
shall be our duty to amass, for that period, such a store of facts, in 
illustration of the crimes which Mr, Huskisson has so justly considered 
to be inseparable from a Government founded on the most selfish of all 
the monopolies that ever yet existed, as will serve, we trust, to sweep the 
whole fabric from its foundations, and plant in its stead an edifice more 
worthy the intelligence and the justice of the present age. 

As a companion to the case of the unhappy Mohammedan Prince, we shall 
present a corresponding picture of oppression towards an industrious and 
deserving Parsee merchant, living under the same Government of Bombay. 
Neither the case of the one nor of the other could have been made public 
in India, however undeniable the truth of the statements in which they 
were embodied might have been. The press there, though nominally free, 
is, we hear, in reality as enslaved as that of Bengal. There is no actual 
censor, and no actual license for restraining the freedom of publication, but 
the power of transportation without trial exists in full force ; and since Mr. 
Elphinstone has condescended to give the world his opinion, in the letter 
read by Mr. Impey at the India House, on the 9th of July, as to the 
propriety of Mr, Adam’s conduct in carrying that power into execution, 
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it may be safely inferred that a similar fate would await the unhappy 
culprit who should dare to uphold in Bombay what Mr. Adam is praised 
for putting down in Bengal. Though it will form a slight digression; from 
our subject, we shall, perhaps, be forgiven for assisting to preserve this 
morceau of Mr. Elphinstone’s, so carefully treasured up in the pages of 
the Asiatic Journal, by inserting it here. It is given in the form of 
an extract from a letter to a friend in England, dated Bombay, Aug. 14, 
1823, and is as follows :— 

Nothing can exceed the praise which every body in Bengal bestows on John 
Adam’s administration, which is the more to his credit, as much of his employ- 
meut has been of an unpopular nature—the restrictions on the press in particular; 
but the inconsistency of a free press where nothing else is free, or INTENDED 't0 
BE FREE, is too obvious to escape you. It is our duty, and I am happy to say it 
is our wish too, to hasten on the time, when the people of the country may take 
a share in their government. But, at present, nobody would take a part, or an 
interest, in political discussions, but the Europeans, of whom more than nine- 


tenths compose the strength of the army. 


It is difficult to say whether the misstatements as to fact, for we 
cannot suppose’ it ignorance,—or the fallacy as to argument, for we can- 
not believe that Mr. Elphinstone was himself unconscious of the sophistry, 
—predominates in this short.sentence.’ In the first place, it is not true to 
say that nothing could exceed the praise which every body in Bengal 
bestowed on Mr. Adam’s administration. It was notoriously the reverse. 
Even in getting up the Address, a compliment which the greatest tyrant 
that ever reigned might have from the slaves that surround him, it was 
necessary to allure the signatures of many who disapproved of Mr. 
Adam’s administration, by declaring that the Address was merely a 
tribute to Mr. Adam’s private virtues, which had nothing to do with 
his public character; and discussions on this very distinction took 
place in the Calcutta Journal, of which Mr. Elphinstone was a con- 
stant reader, and which, therefore, he must have seen. Besides, 
upon the very face of the proceeding, is it likely, that if every body 
praised Mr. Adam’s administration, and that nothing could exceed this 
praise, he would have taken such hasty and effectual steps to restrain 
all expression of opinion, and fetter the press more heavily than had 
ever been done before? Again, if much of his employment was of an 
UNPOPULAR NATURE, and the restrictions on the press in particular, as 
Mr. Elphinstone himself avows: what is this but to admit that this 
much, and these restrictions, were such as thegreat majority of the people 
of India did not approve? It is thus only that they could have been 
unpopular; so that to say that every body praised Mr. Adam’s public 
conduct, though the great part of that was such as was never popularly 
approved, is a contradiction in terms. 

Mr. Elphinstone, however, is not satisfied with this blunder; (and it is 
quite enough even for a Governor to make ;) he plunges further yet ; and 
finds that “‘ below the lowest deep there is a deeper still.” He misstates 
facts, and even then is not able to make out his position without being 
illogical in argument. He says, in India nothing is free; nay, he adds, 
NOR IS EVEN INTENDED To BE! Sharpsighted politician! He pre- 
tends to penetrate into the abyss of futurity—to lift up the veil that 
obscures the days to come; and is yet palpably blind to that which exists 
before his own eyes. What! is nothing free in India? Are not men frec 
to do every thing there, as they are elsewhere, when not prohibited by law? 
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Are not all classes free to walk, to ride, to buy, to sell, to marry, to build, 
to go into partnerships, to enter into contracts, to make wills, to bequeath 
property, -to prosecute in courts of law, to sustain actions, and obtain 
damages from the East India Company itself? Are not men free to 
propagate. any creed they please, from Christianity to Atheism? May 
they not perform any barbarities they desire, from self-inflicted tortures of 
the most painful kind, to being roasted alive? All these may be freely done, 
without punishment of any sort or kind—‘ the law allows them, and the 
judge approves.” They are free to commit every species of crime that 
can be named, subject of course to subsequent responsibility to the law 
and a jury; and are not previously restrained from doing any thing but 
printing. In short, they are as free, in every other respect, as in Eng- 
land ; and they are only not as free in this, because the Governor has the 
power to transport any one that displeases him, without trial or hearing— 
a power which of itself is quite sufficient to change freedom into slavery ; 
and one, which if it existed in England in the same irresponsible manner 
as it exists in India, would leave not a vestige of liberty behind it. Give 
the king or the minister of England the power to send any man he 
pleases out of the country, who, in his judgment, shall deserve it, and 
without subsequent responsibility for his acts, and no man who dares ta 
resist his views would remain, so that liberty and all its advocates would 
be effectually banished from the kingdom, But if it were true, as Mr. 
Elphinstone asserts, that there is nothing free in India—(and it is by the 
existence of this odious power of summary removal that this total absence 
of freedom is effected)—=still it would follow, that because there were no 
other free institutions, through which to gain redress, therefore this 
freedom of the press would be by so much the more needful, Among the 
few reasonable things ever said by Sir Francis Macnaghten, was this, 
on his releasing Mr. Arnot from his illegal imprisonment: that 
because men had but little liberty in India, they ought to be the more 
determined in their preservation of the little that they could command. 
Mr. Elphinstone, however, has a different notion, and says, in effect, 
“ To him that hath much, still more shall be given; and from him 
that hath nothing, even the little that he hath shall be taken away.” 
How easy is it to obtain a reputation for talent, in a country where there 
is no scrutiny to which it can be submitted ! 

Mr. Elphinstone goes yet further: he says—In India, nothing is even 
intended to be free! Hear this, ye Legislators of England, who pass 
statute upon statute, for the government of India: who have sent out 
Supreme Courts of Judicature to protect the Natives from the oppres- 
sion of their rulers: who call your country the freest in the world, and 
contend that wherever the British flag waves, there a portion at least of 
British freedom is also meant to be enjoyed, Has Mr. Elphinstone been 
put in possession of the secrets of the Cabinet; or does he speak only his 
own sentiments, when he says that in India, no freedom is even intended 
to be given to its people? If the former, it is high time that the Legisla- 
ture should speak out upon the matter, and let us know their real deter- 
mination. If the latter, we can only say that Mr. Elphinstone has been 
playing a double game, quite unworthy of himself: for one of the very 
first acts of his new government, when he succeeded to Sir Evan Nepean, 
was to abolish the Censorship of the Press in Bombay, in imitation of 
the Marquess of Hastings in Bengal; for which he received his due share 
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of praise: and ever since that period, up to the close of Lord Hastings’s 
administration at least, he has been known to express himself openly as an 
avowed advocate for that freedom of publication which he here says, in 
order to help Mr. Adam (his friend and relative, besides a brother go- 
vernor).out of his difliculties, is inconsistent, does not exist, and was 
never intended evento be given. Woe unto ye ! . Is there no plain 
dealing to be found among men? 

The climax of this absurdity is, that there, in a country where nothing 
is free, and nothing even intended to be free, it is acknowledged to be the 
duty, and professed to be the wish, of the rulers, to hasten the time when 
the people shall take a share in their own government! : The only disqua- 
lification pretended for the delay, is, that they are not sufficiently in- 
structed, or acquainted with the nature of a free government. Free dis- 
cussion would soon remove this disability ; but those benevolent rulers who 
wish to hasten their fitness, destroy the only engine that can do so. And 
why? Because, they allege, there would be great danger, in opening 
the press to the Natives, before they are fit to use it. But what says Mr. 
Elphinstone on this point? Let the reader mark his deliberate opinion. 
‘“« At present nobody would take a part or an interest in political discus- 
sions, but the Europeans.” 

Oh! matchless reasoning! Really, if the natives of India want in- 
struction before they are fit to publish, their rulers are not much more ad- 
vanced in the proper use of their faculties: and weshould strongly recom- 
mend, for the sake of all parties, that schools for teaching logic be at 
once opened, and professors of the art of reasoning employed for the go- 
vernors as well as the governed. We should then be spared the mortifi- 
cation of seeing the English language prostituted to such glaring contra- 
dictions and absurdities as these, in a short sentence of a dozen lines. 


AND ON THIS. 
Much of John Adam’s administra- 


LOOK ON THIS PICTURE. 


Every body in Bengal praises John 
Adam’sadministration, 


Nothing is free in India, or even in- 
tended to be free. 


It is inconsistent to allow free discus- 
sions in India. It would be likely to 
inflame the Natives, 


tion in Bengal was extremely unpo- 
pular. 

It is intended to give the people a 
share in their own government, which 
is the very essence of freedom. 

At present, nobody would take a part 
or an interest in political discussions, 
except the Europeans. 


Let us return, however, from this digression, to the practical illustration 
of what és, and what is meant to be, the conduct of the Indian Govern- 
ment towards their Native subjects, by detailing the outlines of a case of 
the most flagrant wrong that could be inflicted by tyrannical rulers, on a 


victim of their avarice, as well as power. Fortunately, we possess the 
official documents, on which this case is founded ; including the judgment 
of the Court of Justice, at Bombay, on the evidence brought before it. 
We shall therefore proceed on safe grounds; and in order to bear out our 
assertions by proofs, we shall insert the documents themselves in another 
part of our publication. The case is briefly this— oa 

In December, 1802,the Government of Bombay entered into a contract 
with a Parsee merchant of that island, named Cursetjee Monackjee, 
binding themselves to receive from him, for the space of one year, at a 
rate of price stated in the contract itself, all the supplies of rice that 
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should be required during that period, for the use of their military de- 
partment or commissariat, at Bombay: the Parsee merchant binding 
himself to furnish it ata rate considerably below the then existing price in 
the bazaar, on condition of a corresponding engagement on the part of the 
Bombay Government, to purchase their supplies of no other party during 
the period agreed upon. In consequence of this engagement, certain 
expensive and hazardous speculations were made, in order to bring the 
required quantity of rice into the possession of the merchant; asa failure 
in the regularity of his deliveries would have vitiated the contract, and 
involved him in considerable loss. ‘The requisite supplies were, however, 
obtained by him for that purpose, and his part of the contract scrupulously 
fulfilled. In the mean time, the price of rice fell considerably; grain 
being ever more fluctuating in its value in India than in countries where 
the harvests are more regular in their produce. The Bombay Government 
finding this, violated their contract, and, leaving the large stores accu- 
mulated by the Parsee merchant, on the faith of their engagement, in his 
hands, they purchased their rice of others because they could have it at a 
cheaper rate. About this period, the army of General Wellesley (now 
the Duke of Wellington) was in the peninsula of India; and requiring 
supplies of grain from Bombay, sent to that presidency for them. Capt. 
Moor, then military storekeeper, and acting in the commissariat, applied 
to Cursetjee Monackjee, the unfortunate Parsee, in whose storehouses 
vast quantities of rice had accumulated, from the failure of the Bombay 
Government to receive it from his hands, and succeeded in purchasing 
from him, on the pretence of its being a private transaction, and for pri- 
vate purposes, a large supply of rice at the then depreciated price, which 
was two rupees per bag less than the price agreed to be paid by the Bom- 
bay Government for the supplies to their military department: and which, 
indeed, would have been paid, had it not been purchased under this pre- 
tence of its being for a private and altogether distinct purpose. Never- 
theless, this rice, when bought, to the extent of 38,000 bags, was actually 
sent off through the military department of Bombay, to General Welles- 
ley's army; by which the unhappy Parsee was literally defrauded of 
76,000 rupees on that transaction alone, every bag being had from him, 
on the understanding of its being a private sale, and for a private purpose 
unconnected with their commissariat demands, at two rupees per bag less 
than the proper price, Captain Moor himself acknowledging, when the 
matter was referred to him by Government, that it was from motives of 
policy he concealed the fact of the rice being required and supplied for 
the military department. r 

The amount of actual loss, occasioned to the Parsee merchant, by this 
breach of contract on the part of the Bombay Government, by their pro- 
curing rice from others, and by this surreptitious mode of gaining their 
supply for Lord Wellesley’s army, was 110,000 rupees. When he first 
made his demand on the Military Board for this amount, they offered 
him, as a compensation for his loss, the paltry sum of 3,472 rupees. To 
a second demand, a similar offer was returned. A third demand, ac- 
companied with observations which will be seen hereafter in the docu- 
ment itself, brought down an offer of 12,500 rupees. A fourth letter in- 
duced the Military Board to recommend the Government to pay the mer- 
chant 43,000 rupees: but they still refused to offer more than 12,500. A 
memorial was then sent to the Court of Directors in England, and they 
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awarded the 43,000 rupees recommended by the Military Board ; but in 
lieu of interest, then justly due, they offered the Parsee a pension of 200 
rupees per month, or less than 200/. a year, if he would relinquish all his 
claims: telling him, that if he rejected this, he should have nothing, and 
that he might then seek redress in a court of law. 

Twenty years having now elapsed, the original demand, with interest, 
amounted to 450,000 rupees. The suggestion of the Company as to 
going to law was adopted, and proceedings were instituted in the Court of 
Bombay. The Company’s counsel, however, aware of the injustice of the 
refusal to pay the Parsee’s demands, tried to compromise the matter, by 
offering him 43,000 rupees, with six per cent. compound interest. This 
was rejected. The cause was brought on, and Sir Anthony Buller, the 
Recorder at Bombay (there being no juries in civil cases, in any of the 
Courts of India,) adjudged the payment of 47,000 rupees, as principal of 
debt, with simple interest of six per cent. for twenty years; though, sup- 
posing the principal sum correct, the allowance ought to have been nine 
per cent. compound interest for the same space of time. 

A new trial was moved for and granted; and in June, 1823, the 
cause came before Sir Edward West, a Judge of a very different cha- 
racter from Sir Anthony Buller, both as regards his talents and his 
feeling towards Governments ; and after a patient hearing of all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, he pronounced a judgment, awarding to the 
Parsee merchant, who had been for twenty years pursuing his plaint, the 
sum of 527,400 rupees. Even this, large as it may seem, was nearly 
400,000 rupees short, of what the whole sum would have amounted 
to, if the principle of compound interest been carried through ; but 
Sir Edward West struck off five years of this, because the plaintiff had 
for that period abstained, in despair, from continuing the prosecution 
of his suit ; although this arose, as will be seen hereafter, from causes that 
would have deterred almost any other man from proceeding. 

The Bombay Government, however, (of which Mr. Elphinstone is now 
at the head,) are not willing to pay even this just award. They made 
an effort to get another trial, which Sir Edward West agreed to grant, 
provided they would previously consent to its verdict being final. This 
they refuse to accede to, and are accordingly going to make the case a 
subject of Appeal to the King in Council, by which they may hope still 
further to protract the suit, until the unhappy Native sinks into the 
grave unredressed, and until Delay shall give, even to Right and Justice, 
the character of Iniquity and Wrong. 

We recommend to the serious attention of our readers, the documents 
bearing on this case, which they will find in another part of our Publica- 
tion. If they have within them any feelings of indignation against pro- 
tracted injury, and the most cruel and grinding of oppressions, these can- 
not fail to bring them forth: and we trust, that throughout the country 
at large, a sense of shame and sorrow will be felt at the disgrace of the 
British name, by proceedings such as these. Sir Edward West is.com- 
pelled to say, of this fraudulent transaction, 

I think the Plaintiff has been treated throughout the whole of this affair most 
unjustly. ‘Those who composed the Government during the whole of these trans- 
actions are passed away: and [ am confident that no one would meet with such 
treatment frem the present Government, as this Plaintiff has experienced. 1 am 
unwilling to speak harshly of those who are gone ; but reviewing the whole trans: 
action, I cannot but say, that this individual has been treated most shamefulfy. 
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It is acknowledged by Major Moor, and admitted by all, that the Plaintiff was a 
most zealous and faithful servant—and see how he has been repaid for his fide- 
lity and zeal! 


Sir Edward West is evidently an upright and conscientious man: and 
it is no small praise to say of any Judge, as can be safely said of him, 
that he does not shrink from the honest discharge of his duty, because it 
may be unpalatable to those in power. He falls into the common error of 
all Judges, however, in supposing that bad as may have been the Govern- 
ments that have passed away, the present Government cannot be so bad. 
But his conviction was a little premature. . This present Government of 
which he thinks so highly (as perhaps in duty bound), have, in our 
estimation, done even worse than the Governments that preceded them. 
The former Governments might have had the excuse of being parties to 
the transaction, naturally disposed to favour their own view of the case, 
and maintain what they considered their own interests in the dispute :— 
they might also have hoped, that though wrong in point of equity, the 
law would bear them out. But here is a Government, who are not a party, 
who can have no interests to maintain, who not only see the wrong 
done, but hear it pronounced to be unlawful, who behold the victim of 
all the oppression of their predecessors, overcome with age and trouble, 
pressed by creditors on every side, a prison before his eyes, his helpless 
children likely to be left destitute, and he himself about to descend with 
horror to the grave :—and yet, (hardened indifference !) they coolly con-~ 
sign this aged sufferer to despair, by contemning the decisions of the 
law, and putting the case through an Appeal, which may be years before 
it will be heard and determined. 

These are the reasons, and mighty ones indeed they are, which make 
the Rulers of India dread, as well as hate, the freedom of publication. 
This judgment of Sir Edward West was passed in April, 1823; but it 
was never published in the Newspapers of India. The Letter of the in- 
jured Native was sent to the Bombay Government, in March, 1824, but 
it could not find admission into the Prints of Bombay. Yet, this is only 
one of a hundred such cases of wrong, occurring every year in the interior 
courts of the three presidencies, none of the proceedings of which are 
made public; but every thing kept as silent as the iron reign of despo- 
tism requires. Bengal ‘is not the only presidency in which the Func- 
tionaries of Government have had the entire control over the Papers, by 
becoming sharers in the property of them. It is known that a Member 
of Council in another presidency, has the principal property, and entire 
control of two such Papers; and that therefore, being himself, a mem- 
ber of the Government, nothing can appear in their columns that does 
not please himself. 

But, the whole system is so full of iniquity, that nothing but a thorough 
cleansing of the Augean Stable will do: and we sincerely hope to see 
this undertaken by the Parliament of England, before another session 

“passes away. We shall see then, whether Mr. Elphinstone’s notion, that 
nothing was ever intended to be free in India, is generally entertained by 
the Legislature at home. That nothing is free in India, may, perhaps, 
more readily appear, unless the liberty taken by the Governors to oppress 
their unhappy fellow-subjects, be an exception. That seems to be free 
enough. Let us hope that this liberty will be curtailed, and a little 
wholesome freedom to expose their misdeeds be granted in its stead. 

2A2 
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We have heard that the injured Native, whose case we have here de- 
tailed, is the very individual alluded to by Sir Charles Forbes, in his 
Speech in the House of Commons on the 25th of May last: the indivi- 
dual whom the Government of Bombay threatened oby.ish from the 
Island, if he-did not abandon his claims, and accept th small pittance 
which they chose to offer him. Let this explain to the people of England 
for what purposes the Indian Governors wish -to retain. this odious ; 
power of trasportation withqut trial, to silence the cries of the injured, 
and to remove from their presence those whose importunities serve only 
to remind them of their crimes. 





Seest thou that inmate of the wilderness, 
Whom hunger, storms, and danger vainly press ? 
Whose back no rider ever galled, whose eye 
_ Views in proud man no marks of mastery ? t 
The desert is his dwelling; there to roam, ! 
Knowing no crib, no master, and no home, p 
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His soul delights ; and, stretched beneath the sky, 

To slumber in the night-dew tranquilly. 

For him the tender morn no toil prepares, e 
When wrapt in gray, her dewy form-she rears 
Above the orient deep, but lends her light 

To lead along the hills his joyous flight. te 
Stillness surrounds him, save when to the main 
His clattering footsteps thunder o’er the plain, 
And drawing near, unruffled by the breeze, ‘ 
A power, untamed as his own freedom, sees. 
Old Ocean smoothes his forehead at his look, 
And seems as mild and gentle as a brook, Ai 
In which sweet nymphs in summer bathe their limbs, : 
While nigh the dipping swallow shoots and skims. 

If roused within the barren land he loves, th 
His nostrils breathing thunder as he moves, 
His eyes flash lightning, and no savage dares 
Provoke his untamed hoof, that never tires or spares. th 


Who in his mouth shall put the slavish bit ? 

He spurns man’s power, and scorns his vainer wit. sw 
Where nature gave to range, he fearless goes, sa) 
And crops the verdant herb where’er it grows ; wi 
Grazes unscared while tempests round him roll, ou 
Nor feels one taint of terror in his soul. 

Such once was man, ere artful tyranny col 
Caught hiin with guile, and tamed him with a lie. ea 
He; too, was free, was fearless—but ’tis o’er ! the 
; His mind is Truth’s untaiyted realm no more. in 
Slavery and e?ror rule him; and ’tis long fac 


Since real freedom flourished—but in song. he 
Bion. 





SKETCH OF THE CHARACTER AND WRITINGS OF PETBR ®%AYLF, j 
THE CELEBRATED PHILOSOPHER OF ROTTERDAM. 


Great men stand out, like alto relievo'figures, from the surface of 
society ; and nature has taken care that they should not press too closely 
upon each other. The intermediate spaces, like the surface of the globe, 
are roughened a little, by the projections of'moderate_merit ; but, tu the 
eye, all this seems smooth at a distance; and we are attracted only by 
those prominences which throw a long shadow upon the plane. Life 
does not permit us to wander at leisure over this varied map. We must 
hurry on to those spots where our feelings may be most powerfully excited ; 
where the great, the new, the wonderful reside. Say what we will, 
greatness of mind is a quality that does not live on air; it stands in per 
petual need of the lifts and proppings of kindred natures; it longs to 
project itself towards its fellows. The cravings of a powerful imagination, 
too, can only be satisfied in two ways—by having the spoils of external 
nature thrown before them ; or by being given the inwagd workings of 
the mind to prey on. In the first case a Poet springs up—in the second 
a Metaphysician. The union of these, to any great degree, seldom takes 
place; and when it does, unless in minds of the highest order, it is com- 
monly detrimental to poetry and to truth. 

Peter Bayle, the subject of this article, possessed from nature, an ima~ 
gination of the greatest vividness and force: though harnessed to the 
same chariot with the soundest reason, it plunged forward like a fiery 
steed, before its sober mate, who still possessed, however, sufficient power 
to draw it ba¢k, and to keep it in the path through which they were to 
move together. He chose, nevertheless, the thornier track, abandoning 
poetry from his youth, and attaching himself solely to the pursuit of 
“ the shadowy tribes of mind.” To him there was little delight ip any 
obvious or beaten track. His eager gaze was for ever turned towards the 
remote in antiquity and science ; he wished to grasp those objects which 
flit upon the edge of ‘the horizon of knowledge, and seem every moment 
about to vanish into the mists of time. For this purpose, he was willing 
to become the chronicler of other men’s thoughts; nay,.a mere aqueduct, 
through which the knowledge of past times, condensed into one rich 
stream, might be poured forward uputposterity. His reading was im- 
mense, his memory tenacious beyond credibility,—his judgment greater 
than either his reading or his memory. , 

But in spite of judgment, in spite of taste, the mind of every man is 
swayed in som¢g measure by the spirit of his age. It will be necessary to 
say a few words of that. which influenced the studies of Bayle; as other- 
wise, some of his literary propensities might convey a very disadvantage- 
ous idea of his genius, 

His father was the Rrotestant Ministery of Carla, a smal] village in the 
county of Foix; where Bayle-was born, Nov. 18, 1647. rom his 
earliest youth he witnessed the secret’ yancour that subsisted between 
those of his father’s,religion gnd-ihe gatholics. He’was, indeed, nursed 
in religious gontroversy., Ha saw tke French nation separated into two 
factions, that nourished for each other nothing hut contemptuous hatred : 
he saw them, in default of secular power, fortify themselves with tlhe 
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keen-edged sword of controversy; with the logic of party; with the 
faculty of showing their enemy to be eternally in the wrong. He attached 
importance, therefore, to polemical skill; and applied the maiden vigour 
of his mind to theology.—In considering his after-progress, these early 
associations should be kept in view. 

Nothing dissolves the social compact so completely as religious dispu- 
tation. In political feuds, each party may innocently be looked upon by 
the other, as at least endeavouring good; but theology tolerates not this 
spirit—those who are not with us are against us, now and for ever, 
Thus, in the partial toleration which the French Government afforded the 
Huguenots of that age, the orthodox saw nothing but the fostering of a 
damning error; but the nourishing of a upas whose poison might be car- 
ried about on every gale. They murmured at the slumbers of the secular 
power—they wished to be “ up and doing.’ The Protestants, on the 
other hand, feeling the slippery tenure upon which they hele both fortune 
and life, were indefatigable in presenting to their enemy an unbroken front. 
They looked upon the secession of a single member as a national calamity 
—and the lost sheep that strayed over the rubicon of faith, was not less 
lamented on one side than he was hailed and pampered on the other. 

But proselyte-makers will always be numerous and undiscouraged on 
the side of power; and, as long as the enthusiasm of party lasts, will attach 
signal importance to their calling. When Bayle arrived at a convertible 
age, this enthusiasm was at its height; and, as the great qualities of his 
mind were very early discernible, the Jesuits seem to have had his con- 
version much at heart. The Jesuits have almost always possessed the 
advantage of being more learned than their enemies; and of making, in 
consequence, a kind of monopoly of the education of youth. Even those 
of the reformed religion have committed to them the unfolding of their 
children’s understandings ; making apparently more account of the learn- 
ing they could bestow, than of that unshaken purity of faith, which an 
intimacy with them might taint. Bayle’s parents gave into the general 
practice ; sending him, at an early age, to the Jesuits’ college at Toulouse. 

It was not long, however, before they had reason to repent of their 
confidence: their son, like our Gibbon, was led, by the eloquence of a 
priest, who lodged in the same house with him, to abjure the Protestant 
faith; and, actuated by the spirit of his new creed, shortly afterwards, 
to attempt the conversion of his whole family, He commenced with his 
brother—and the letter with wHich he sounded the inclinations of the 
latter, is a very curious specimen of the logic of fanaticism. He had, he 
assured his brother, received inexpressible lights on the subject of faith; 
and was in full expectation of something supernatural, that ‘should change 
the creed of those he loved. Still he could not so completely rely upon 
this anticipated influence from on high, as to neglect those carnal motives 
which his reason suggested to him—for he laid no little stress upon the 
dangerous position which the Reformed then held in France. 

Not long after this, these lights vanished; clouds of doubts came 
pouring in upon his mind; the warm tide of his imagination ebbed from 
him; and he saw himself stand alone upon a naked solitary shore, be- 
side an empty fane, which he had mistaken for the temple of Truth. In 
the first bitterness of his soul, flight from France was the only path he 
could perceive, through which his escape from the Jesuits seemed prac- 
ticable,—and he took refuge in Switzerland. 
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Here, for a time, he lived by performing the duty of a preceptor; but, 
like most great authors who have attempted the education of children, he 
found, upon a protracted trial, that he was not equal to his undertaking. 
It is remarkable that few men of genius have succeeded in the business 
of education. It would seem that the progress of their own minds se 
entirely usurps their cares, that nothing external to themselves is per- 
mitted to share in them. Tnough dissatisfied, however, and unsuccessful 
in his profession, he repeatedly took the same task upon himself, remov- 
ing from situation to situation, and becoming weary of them all. At 
length his friend, M. Basnage, pointed out to him a better course—that 
of Professor of Philosophy—and, with other friends, procured him to be 
elected to the philosophical chair in the university of Sedan. 

Here it was that his evil destiny connected him with Jurieu. This 
person was Theological Professor in the same university. He was a 
fanatic of the most incorrigible species ; for, together with theology, he 
professed the art of prophesying, and a disposition to hate those who 
doubted his predictions, or prophesied differently from himself. From 
the first moment of their acquaintance, he followed Bayle like a vam- 
pyre; wound himself into the web of his fortunes ; poisoned the springs of 
his happiness ; and, towards the close of his life, deprived him of almost 
his only means of living. “ La haine Théologique est un feu qui ne 
s ¢teint point,” says the biographer of Bayle. 

Upon the suppression of the Protestant universities in France, our 
philosopher was invited to Rotterdam ; but he was not satisfied with the 
kindness which was shown him, unless it were extended to M. Jurieu; 
and he obtained permission to bring his evil genius along with him. 
Upon their arrival at Rotterdam, that city instituted an academy to 
oblige them; conferring the professorship of philosophy, with a pension 
of five hundred florins, upon Bayle; and that of theology upon M. 
Jurieu. Here, then, they were at ease; each to pursue his favourite 
studies, and to enjoy such pieasures as were congenial to their minds. 
Bayle’s happiness, more than that of any man we ever read of, consisted 
in the cultivation of letters and philosophy. Those who have written his 
life, tell us he had no passions ; or such only as his reason could keep in 
utter subjection. Jurieu was a prey to very ungovernable ones ; ‘and his 
delight arose from being accounted, among the Reformed, a prophet, a 
kind of theological dictator. Had he lived five hundred years sooner, 
his project might have been put in practice ; but Time, and the progress 
of knowledge among mankind, make sad havoc with credulity. 

When Bayle’s friends first perceived the dawning of that hatred, 
which was springing up between these professors, they endeavoured to 
reinforce the weaker party with a wife. But philosophy was very shy, 
and could not be prevailed upon to accept this aid. It was in vain that 
the burgomasters were eloquent in the praises of the lady’s beauty, wit, 
amiableness, mastery of her desires, and fifteen thousand crowns ; they 
could not prevail—the immoveable professor was still resolved to go forth 
alone against his adversary. Yet Bayle thought marriage a very laudable 
institution, as the reader may see by turning to his apology for Farel, a 
sage reformer of the church, who yielded up the victory to his carnal 
propensities, after having resisted them successfully for sixty-nine years. 

Though Bayle’s works are more voluminous than those of Voltaire, it 
was comparatively late in life that he commenced author} his first work 
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not being published before his thirty-second-year. © This'‘was an Exami- 
nation of M. Poiret’s book, entitled, ‘‘ Cogitationes rationales de Deo; 
Anima, et Malo.” But, “ Ce petit ouvrage,” says his biographer, “ fait 
voir que Bayle avoit approfondi les matieres les plus sublimes de la philo- 
sophie.” ‘This was as it should be. 

From that time forward, however, his productions followed each other 
with a rapidity nearly equalling that with which the Scotch novels stream 
from the press. The next in succession was a satire on the Marechal 
de Luxembourg ; and in the same year was published his famous Letter 
on the Comet, which had just then appeared. This letter was the first 
work which caused him to be suspected of impiety. But we will not 
make a catalogue of his publications; it will be sufficient to specify those 
for which chiefly he is remembered. 

The “ News from the Republic of Letters,” is not the least curious of 
his performances. It was planned with the most patient industry, and 
the widest range of thought. The objections of every sect, and of every 
class of readers, were foreseen, examined, and eluded, with the most 
delicate ingenuity. He held forth to the light-armed pursuers of know- 
ledge, the brief abstract, the simple quintessence of books. To those 
who march more leisurely over the field, he presented more lengthy and 
complete analyses. He seized with exquisite tact, the light graces which 
sometimes fluttered over the bosom of an abyss of learning, and linked 
them to each other with the bright chains of taste and judgment. He 
threw an awakening splendour over even theology itself; and made the 
dreamy speculations of the schoolmen a fine arena for the conflicts of a 
sublime dialectique. Even scepticism assumed a fascinating power in 
his hands; and sparkled forth brightness, or breathed serenity from be- 
neath her fatal tresses. His mind, like a prismatic glass, shot its own 
illumination over the dark mysteries of nature; and if, when he with- 
drew it, they but appeared the more gloomy after the transient light, it 
must be confessed that even indifference itself was allured, while it con- 
tinued, to look into the skirts of the abyss of things. Bayle was not an 
every-day critic: he was not content with barely unfolding the roll of 
other men’s ideas, and giving his reader the scanty measure of things ; 
an imperfect system was insensibly moulded beneath his eye, into a full 
and well-rounded theory. He gave new feet to the sluggish ideas of 
those whom he analysed; gave a body to their naked imaginings ; ex- 
panded, to their mature dimensions, the incomplete births of their minds : 
but in doing this, he did not mislead the inquirer into the merits of 
authors. His additions were not to be confounded with the stocks upon 
which they were engrafted: they were inserted ingeniously, and looked 
well in their new positions ; but you might perceive they were not abori- 
gines :—there was a foreign and superior air about them, as if they had 
come to civilize the first inhabitants. These, we think, are some of the 
distinguishing features of the “ News from the Republic of Letters.” 

But passing hastily through the well-ornamented and beautiful ave- 
nues, let us hasten on to the grand temple of his fame, his ‘‘ Critical and 
Historical Dictionary.” 

This work appears to haye been the great labour of his life. He had 
planned, and sketched it out, innumerable times, before it assumed its 
present august port. He perceived that he had to combat the whole 
multitude of human errors, the cherished prejudices, the ill-founded 
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hopes, the laboriously formed opinions, of ages, consecrated by our 
dearest reverence for antiquity. In giving the biography of the great of 
all times and countries, he was aware that his manner of treating their 
opinions would be watched narrowly. When, therefore, he had any 
daring sentiments to give birth to, he did not seat himself upon. high 
places, to attract the gaze of the passenger ; he was not desirous of dis- 
play, nor ever better pleased than when taking advantage of some obscure 
article in his Dictionary, he felt retired, as it were, into a quiet corner, 
where he might spin the fine web of his philosophy, out of the sight of 
his enemies. . 

The plan which he at first conceived, was that of an immense chart of 
human knowledge, where should have been marked the rocks and shal- 
lows upon which the mind of man had suffered shipwreck. But man- 
kind, more solicitous of pushing their discoveries into unknown regions, 
than of rendering themselves fully acquainted with what they already 
possess, relished not his project; and he abandoned it for that of the 
work now before us. In fact, no species of writing appears to have 
squared so admirably with his excursive genius as biography, mingled, as 
it was by him, with philosophy and criticism. For, although, if neces- 
sary, he could restrain himself, and adhere to his subject as strictly as 
any man, it neverthertheless was not his manner to walk in a straight- 
forward path, looking neither to the right hand, nor to the left: he wished 
to be running, at every moment, into digressive wanderings, by the way- 
side: like a child in a-summer-field, he wished to pluck’every flower 
that nodded its sweet head among the dew-sprinkled grass: he wished 
to be restrained by no rules, from interweaving with his philosophy what- 
ever was beautiful or sublime in poetry, graceful in wit, or pointed and 
sparkling in anecdote and repartee. His Dictionary, accordingly, is a 
mighty intellectual amphitheatre, in which the great conceptions of people 
of all ages, are placed by the side of each other, without rank or prece- 
dence; and he, like a wonder-working magician, passing through piles 
of thought, clusters them into ever-changing and delightful groupes, and 
gives to the whole scene the appearance of a universe of first principles. 

In one thing Bayle especially resembled the ancients, whom he ad- 
mired so much: he never appears weary of his subject; never writes as 
though he’wanted to have done with it, in order to repair to a party or a 
tavern, wherea reputation for talent is acquired much more easily than 
in one’s closet. He considered what he was about as the only thing in 
the world of importance to him, and therefore dwelt upon it with uncon- 
taminated pleasure. He both read and wrote at his ease: one word 
followed another as the clouds glide in each other’s footsteps in the sky ; 
serenely, pleasurably—as if they had nothing else to do. In him there 
is never observable a desperate straining after sublimity, a thirst after 
novelty of phrase: his language was an inexhaustible river, which 
could be drained into a thousand channels, without becoming either 
weak or shallow. Thoughts were driven through his mind like the 
leaves through an autumnal forest, in endless variety and succession : 
he had no need to husband his ideas—he was the very Shakespeare of 
philosophy. : 

At present, many of the subjects, which he most delighted in, are con- 
temned and neglected.. Most of the prevailing literary chiefs are too 
wise to desire to know much about what Zoroaster, Pyrrho, or Manes, 
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thought or invented. They are immersed in the depth of their own un- 
derstandings ; they find that vilifying innovators in politics, poetry, reli- 
gion, &c., and defending “the powers that be,” is quite enough for them ; 
and, in looking backwards, seldom can they see beyond the barrier of the 
French revolution. It stands up between the legitimate writer and anti- 
quity, like an impassable mountain, over which not even his imagination 
can clamber; it reflects back his feeble gaze upon himself, and makes 
him egotistical ; he cannot muster sufficient strength to burst over this 
formidable boundary, and to roll back his spirit into the endless vista of 
past time. His views are, therefore, little; the sphere of his mind’s ac- 
tivity circumscribed ; for, like an ox, confined to graze in the middle of a 
meadow, his excursions cannot exceed the length of his chain. 

Bayle did not thus reason in fetters. He looked upon truth as upon 
the heaven which stretches its blue wings over the world ; and supposed 
the march of the human mind to be along an everlasting road, sometimes 
leading over hills, sometimes through valleys or across plains, and, at 
vast intervals, over etherial mountains, which seem to have a communi- 
cation with the incumbent heaven. He did not believe that the path of 
antiquity had always lain upon the low lands; for he saw that some of 
its master-spirits had reached summits, at least as lofty as have been 
trodden by the travellers of later times. How far they had profited by 
their proximity to the divinity of their worship, was the aim of his 
inquiry. 

In spite, however, of metaphysics, Bayle was very far from being 4 
grave professor of philosophy. ‘To suppose this, would be to do injustice 
to the joyousness of his disposition. He was not wedded to logic—he 
affected ‘no state with his hobby-horse.—Plutarch and Montaigne were 
his favourite authors—and he resembled them in the manner in which 
he discussed the most lively and ludicrous subjects. His Dictionary will 
bear us out in this. There are the articles Fontevraud, Abelard, He- 
loise, Foulques, de Limieul, &c. in the most exquisitely Rabelais man- 
ner. St. Anthony's Wife of Snow, is put in edifying contrast with the 
more dangerous penance of Robert d’Arbrissel; and we are highly in- 
terested among monks and nuns, who at first promise to be very tiresome 
company. 

It is, in fact, in those articles where nothing is expected, that we fre- 
quently meet with the liveliest bursts of his vivacity. The smiles and 
the graces flit over the stocks and stones of theology, like fawns through 
the ruins of a cemetery—enlivening even desolation and barrenness. No 
writer ever equalled him in this—we can read in his Dictionary what 
patience itself would be wearied in looking through elsewhere. 

But those few articles which he has given on the personages of the 
Heathen Mythology, are a good specimen of his manner of writing. In- 
stead of a lifeless mass of learning, you meet with every thing of gay 
and interesting that antiquity has left us on-the subject; and all this is 
thrown into the most risible contrast with the serious fury of the Greek 
and Latin fathers, and the prosing dulness of their commentators and 
apologists. The taste of the fathers, it is well known, was not the most 
delicate ; but few people would imagine to what lengths they proceeded 
in their animiadversions on the Pagan religion. Through a praiseworthy 
love of truth, Bayle was desirous that mankind should see the unshroud- 
ed nature of their ecclesiastical warmth, and, by permitting them to 
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speak for themselves, he has selected a curious commentary on the spirit 
of theology ; but he has taken care not to translate—they would not 
bear that. 

Yet it is not the fathers on/y who supply him with this kind of materiel ; 
even the theologians of his own country have been much addicted to the 
same species of casuistry. They have seldom judged it sufficient to know 
what is innocent and becoming in a French Bishop, or Abbé ; they must 
inquire into the terms upon which Juno lived with her husband Jupiter ; 
and how intrigues were carried on formerly in Olympus. They make a 
serious business of matters of this nature ; and expend, without remorse, 
a good folio page in adjusting each momentous particular. Amongst 
these pages the most brilliant periods may sometimes be found, full of 
animation and esprit ; the deepest understanding, exerting itself upon 
nothing; and imagination pausing with delight amid the mystic groves 
and pearly streams of the mythology. Bayle’s mind was patient and in- 
defatigable. He plunged deliberately into this sea of words ; and with 
the drag-net of a discriminating taste, drew up the gems that sparkled 
on its oosy bottom. 

It is vain, however, to attempt to paint every feature of his writings. 
In a sketch like this, little more can be given than a faint outline. 
But this outline will not have been drawn in vain, if the reader should 
be induced by it to court a further intimacy with Bayle. We assure him 
he may fall in with worse acquaintance. 

Let us finish the sketch—Most people are willing to possess know- 
ledge; but they would acquire it without a great deal of labour—and 
no labour is more revolting to such persons, than turning over a great 
number of books. They would find what they are in search of within a 
small circle. Hence they apply themselves to abridgments, Encyclo- 
peedias—to all those books, in short, which profess to give the quintes- 
sence of knowledge. But it seldom happens that compilers, or abridgers, 
possess ‘the genius and discrimination necessary to compress’ extensive 
theories, or sciences, ‘into intelligible abstracts. They present their 


‘reader with the husk, the lifeless skeleton of what he is in search of ; 


and either cause him to remain satisfied with his first ignorance, or 
drive him at last to those pure sources from which indolence only could 
have scared him in the beginning. In being an exception to this, consists 
one of Bayle’s principal merits. He had, from his earliest years studied 
philosophy for its own sake ; not absolutely, perhaps, without having an 
eye to future publication, but without that consideration being the great 
momentum of his studies. He had amused himself witli bringing toge- 
ther the scattered fragments of ancient systems; with following theit 
principles through all the consequences that could result from them; 
with comparing the actions of their inventors with the schemes of life 
which they sketched out for others. ‘This course of education enabled 
him to enter into the spirit of every sect ; to expound with authority 
their open and secret opinions. He was not unworthy of becoming suc- 
cessively the representative of Pythagoras, Plato, Epicurus, Arcesilas, 
and Pyrrho ; and of pleading before the modern world, in behalf of those 
who had adorned and exalted the ancient. In reality, we find, in ‘his 
Dictionary, the most clear and comprehensive exposition of the ancient 
systems of philosophy that exists; and we owe it to his enthusiasm for 
those hardy efforts of man’s understanding. 
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The theologians of France and Holland, much more learned in the 
~words than in the ideas of the ancients, contended that he had sharp- 
ened, strengthened, and pushed further than ever, the arguments of infi- 
delity ; that he pretended to clothe the opinions of Pyrrho, of Bion, of 
Xenophanes, in modern language, only that he might by that means 
give the freer vent to his own heterodox notions ;—that to be convinced 
of his impiety, the public had only to observe with what unbecoming 
acuteness and levity he had searched into the foibles of those, whose 
names-were held in the highest veneration by at least a small portion of 
mankind. But even in this the writer intrenches himself behind the 
sentiments of the fathers, commentators, and casuists; and, very fre- 
quently, only peints the artillery which those good men levelled against 
characters who happened to displease them, as well as against each 
other. 

But it was not in these articles that the principal venom was supposed 
to lie; but rather in those consecrated to the heresiarchs of the earlier 
ages of Christianity: to Manes, to Arius, &c. Here, it was said, he 
had wantoned in the subtlety of his logic, and entangled the feet of or- 
thodoxy in an inextricable web of sophistry. We all know the inge- 
nuity with which theological bigots can metamorphose every thing into 
sophistry, which they cannot answer; as well as the rancour with which 
they pursue whoever has the misfortune to overcome them in argument. 
Hence their hatred of Bayle. Hence the pious doubts which they enter- 
tained of his salvation. Saurin, who was not a bad man, believed 
himself possessed of no small portion of charity, when he hoped that God 
had forgiven Bayle. Yet he expressed that hope in a tone which con- 
veyed a strong doubt of its fulfilment. He could hardly conceive that a 
man who had “ followed the path of heretics,” and quoted books, “ the 
names of which a learned mouth never uttered,” could ever find the path 
toheaven. Few have been so moderate as Saurin. 

Let us now, like the fisherman, draw together our net, and see what 
this lengthened speculation has produced ; let us endeavour to put into 
one single picture, what has been viewed distinctly, and at intervals. 

The greater part of authors, who, upon a first view, strike the eye 
with all the ‘“‘ pomp and circumstance” of genius, shrink to mere ske- 
letons upon closer examination. But Bayle, upon our first approaches, 
resembles one of the sons of Anak, seen from a distance ; and does not ex- 
cite any very powerful emotions. As we draw near, however, the features 
display their beauty, and the giant-limbs their full and ynfamiliar pro- 
portions. Our previous ideas render us little assistance in measuring 
the figure before us; but by repeated efforts we succeed at length in 
equalling our conceptions to its enormous power. ‘This, it must be con- 
fessed, is a @ifferential character; and no one, who has made himself 
acquainted with his works, can deny that it is the character of Bayle. 

he mind that is imbued with the love of knowledge, should pause and 
fasten on such characters as this, till it borrow something of their great- 
ness; for merit is reflectjys, and is caught by being deeply meditated. 
It passes, hike heat, into that, which for any length of time preserves au 
intimate contact with it; it tinges, with the hue of cternity, whatever 
lingers within the ‘sphere of jts influence. ' 

The private and moral character of Bayle, was that of a virtuous and 
amiable may. He was much beloved by <hose who lived in friendship 
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with him; for his manners were simple; his temper mild; his affections 
moderate, but equable and lasting ; his principles upright and indepen- 
dent. He inspired esteem in all those who approached him. His studious 
and retired habits left him bui little time for society ; but that little was 
enjoyed tranquilly in the bosom of his friends. Many persons of very 
high rank were ambitious of his acquaintance; princes, who visited 
Rotterdam, appeared to make a pilgrimage to the shrine of genius— 
others wished to attach him, by pensions, to their courts: but that com- 
mercial and republican city possessed, in the liberty it afforded his free 
temper in philosophy, much stronger attractions for him than the courts 
of kings. He was neither desirous of amassing wealth, nor of attracting 
personal attention. It was enough for him if the irradiation of his intel- 
lect were spread over the world; he did not wish to canopy himself be- 
neath the rays, that the eyes of admiration might be turned upon him. 
He wished, like the Deity, that mankind should be sensible of his exis- 
tence, by the benefits which they received at his hands—himself remain- 
ing unseen. Yet did no tinge of affectation mingle with this retired 
spirit. He did not resemble the comet, which, while it phinges into the 
abysses of ether, leaves behind it a trail of glory to direct the sight; but 
rather some modest star, which, shrouded, as it were, among myriads of 
lesser magnitude, twinkles quietly in some pure corner of the sky. He was 
sensible that fame must be consequent upon labours such as his; but he 
did not wish to gulp it down, like new-made wine, with all its impurities 
floating at the top; he was satisfied to wajt until time should refine it 
to an etherial fluid, though it might be tasted only by his manes. Nu- 
merous as were his friends, he knew it was'not for that age to weigh his 
worth in the balance; he foresaw the approach of a period in which 
superstition should be shaken from her throne ; in which the scales should 
fall from the eyes of the people ; in which reason, knowledge, rectitude, 
should be placed upon the forsaken pedestals of credulity and folly. He 
stood upon the table-land of knowledge, if we may be permitted to 
borrow the expression of a powerful and original writer of our day, and 
saw beyond the darkness that hemmed in the narrow moment that was 
present to him, the sunshine which streamed upon the skirts of the pro- 
mised land. 

Beholding, therefore, the splendour of this vision, it is matter of little 
wonder that he reposed him tranquilly beneath the wing of fate ; yielding 
up his intervals of meditation to the pleasing converse of his friends, 
He was a perfect contrast to the literary courtiers, who, in the encyclo- 
pedic era, thronged the capital of France. They had their merits as 
well as he: but retired modesty was not amongst the number. Yet he 
was the father of the sect; the creator of every thing that was noble in 
their philosophy ; the explorator that pushed on before them into the 
enemies’ country, to observe the nakedness of the land. In the hey-day 
of their success, they sometimes forgot him; but his works remain, and 
are an altar upon which the vows of the latest posterity will be offered up 
to genius. : 





FROM THE SHAH NAMEH. 


Seest thou yon plain in verdant bloom array’d, 
Where nodding poplars form a grateful shade, 
Where purling rills of dearest nectar flow, 

And flow’ry nieads etherial fragrance blow-? 

There opening blossoms spread their sweets around, 
And orient hues adorn the silken ground, 

Rich gales of fragrance scent the ambient air, 

And smiling groves their loveliest beauties wear ; 
In melting cadence, on the lofty spray, 

The warbling nightingale attunes her lay, 

While, ’twixt the branches gemm’d with sparkling flow’rs, 
The graceful pheasant glides amid the bow’rs. 

Oh may these scenes, to Time’s remotest day, 

Like Eden bloom, and suffer no decay! 


But now behold far different views arise, 
That thrill the soul, and captivate the eyes— 
On the green hills a band of damsels play, 
Whose forms celestial dart a golden ray ! 

High in the midst, Manizha treads the plain, 
And shines trancendent o’er the heav’nly train ; 
Flush’d with the glow of youth, her cheeks display 
The bright effulgence of the solar ray ! 

Sitara, deck’d with beauty’s radiant beam, 
Close by her side diffus’d a starry gleam ; 
Majestic grandeur in her aspect shone, 

As potent queens adorn the royal throne ; 
Whilst lovely nymphs around her, hand in hand, 
With glossy vests in pleasing order stand. 

In vain the rose expands its wonted bloom, 

In vain the jasmine boasts its sweet petfume, 
Her sovereign beauties more resplendent shine, 
And charm the gardens with a grace divine! 
With them, a throng of Turkish maidens smile, 
Whose festive glee the genial hours beguile ; 
Their sparkling features, rich with rosy red, 
Their glowing cheeks with blushes overspread, 
The musky ringlets of their flowing hair, 

Fann’d by the Zephyrs on the wanton air, 

Full o’er the plains unnumber’d sweets exhale, 
Revive the flowers, and enchant the dale, 


~ AsSIATICUS. 
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GOVERNMENT, CHARACTER, AND RESOURCES OF THE 
BURMESE NATION. 


In our last Number we gave a brief review of the history of the 
Burmese, from the establishment of their independence under the in- 
trepid and enterprising founder of the reigning dynasty, till the com- 
mencement of the present war. We there attempted to illustrate, by 
a reference to historical facts, the more prominent points in the national 
character of the warlike and powerful people, with whom our Indian 
Rulers are at length involved in measures of active hostility; and 
and we shall now proceed to fill up the outline by a slight sketch of the 
nature and form of their government, of their military system, religion 
and laws; of their resources, commerce, manufactures, &c. ; and, finally, 
of those peculiar and distinguishing traits in the physical and moral 
character of the people themselves, which separate them so widely from 
all the nations by which they are surrounded. In doing this it will not 
be necessary to enter into any minute details on these subjects. It will 
be sufficient for our present purpose, which is to place before the reader 
at one view a clear delineation of the actual condition and distinguishing 
features of the people and theic government, to touch lightly upon those 
peculiar circumstances, under the operation of which they have attained 
their present formidable station among the nations of the East, and which 
must necessarily have exercised a considerable influence on the forma- 
tion of their national and individual character. 

The Government of Ava exhibits in its details a strong resemblance 
to the feudal monarchies of Europe in the dark ages, the principles of 
which had probably their origin in the East. It differs, however, from 
that hateful system, in one most important point: it does not admit of 
hereditary dignities, which indeed are utterly incompatible with the pure 
and unqualified despotism that it maintains. All honours and employ- 
ments emanate from the crown, to which they again revert on the death 
of their possessors. ‘‘ Princes of the blood, high officers of state, and 
provincial governors, receive grants of provinces, cities, villages, and 
farms, to support their dignity, and, as a remuneration of their services, 
the rents of these assignments they collect for their own benefit. Money, 
except on pressing occasions, is never disbursed from the royal coffers ; 
to one.man the fees of an office are allotted; to another a station where 
certain imposts are collected; a third has land; each in proportion to 
the importance of his respective employment. By these donations they 
are not only bound in their own personal servitude, but likewise in that 
of all their dependents; they are called slaves of the king, and in turn 
their vassals are denominated slaves to them: the condition of these 
grants includes also services of war, as well as the duties of office.” 

As every man in the kingdom is thus liable to be called on for the 
military service of the state, they may be considered as a nation of soldiers. 
They have, however, no standing army, their peace establishment consist- 
ing only of the royal guard and a sufficient number of troops to preserve 
the police of the capital. When an army is to be raised, a mandate issues 
to all the viceroys of provinces and miongees of districts, requiring a 
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certain number of men to assemble at a general rendezvous on an 
appointed day; the levy being proportioned to the population of the 
province or district, estimated trom the number of registered houses that 
it contains, and the burden to be borne by each house being determined 
by the provincial court. ‘The conscripts thus raised are supplied by the 
Government with arms, ammunition, and probably a stated daily allow- 
ance of grain, but receive no pay. Their families are considered in the 
light of hostages, and in case of treachery, desertion, or even cowardice, 
are sacrificed without pity or remorse. The allegiance of the troops is 
thus secured by the most powerful motives, and men who have no national 
interest, and who feel no national pride, are stimulated to vigorous exer- 
tion by the common sentiments of mankind. 

The infantry are armed with muskets and sabres; this latter weapon 
indeed is used by them not only as an implement of war, but also for 
various other purposes: with it the Burman peasant fells trees, shapes 
timber, cuts bamboos, or defends himself against an enemy ora wild 
beast; he never travels without it, and generally when on a journey 
carries a shield on his left arm. The cavalry consists almost entirely of 
natives of Cassay, who are much better horsemen than the Burmese ; 
their horses are small, but very hardy and active ; they ride, like all Ori- 
entals, with short stirrups and a loose rein; and are provided with a 
spear about seven or eight feet long, which they manage on horseback 
with great dexterity, seldom requiring or making use of any other 
weapon. 

Their navy, such as it is, forms a very considerable force, and was once 
highly formidable among the neighbouring states. It consists of war- 
boats, of which every town of note in the vicinity of the river is compelled 
to furnish one or more, together with a certain number of men, in pro- 
portion to the magnitude of the place. These boats are constructed out 
of the solid trunk of the teak tree, which is excavated partly by fire and 
partly by cutting, the sides being afterwards artificially expanded. They 
carry from fifty to sixty rowers, each of whom are provided with a 
sword and a lance, and about thirty soldiers armed with muskets. On the 
prow, which is solid and has a flat surface, is mounted a piece of 
ordnance, a six, nine, or even twelve pounder; and swivels are frequently 
fixed on the curvature of the stern. When Colonel Symes was in Ava, 
he was informed that the king could assemble 500 of these vessels at a 
very short notice; but their.number has since been much diminished, and 
they are seldom used except on occasions of ceremony, the Burmese hav- 
ing learned to place more reliance on their military force than on the 
exertions of a navy so imperfectly constituted. 

The revenue is very considerable, but we do not possess sufficient data 
to ascertain its amount*with any degree of precision. The tenth of all 
the produce of the country, and of all foreign goods imported into it, is 
exacted as the authorized due of the Government ; a great part of this is 
received in kind, and distributed in lieu of salaries to the various de- 
pendents of the court. The remainder is converted to the private use of 
the monarch; and as the favourite maxim of Oriental state policy, which 
inculcates the accumulation of money in the royal comers, is steadily 
acted on, and very little of what enters the exchequer returns into circula- 
tion, the assertion that the Burman monarch is immensely rich, may 
readily be credited, The manufactures of the Burman empire consist 
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chiefly of articles for home consumption; they have made but little pro- 
gress in the arts, except that of ship-building, which is extensively carried 
on, and in which they have of late years become very expert. About 
3,000 tons of shipping are annually sent for sale to the ports of India and 
other places, besides those employed in the commerce of the country. 

The extent of their coast, and the commodious harbours which it 
forms, give the Burmese abundant opportunities for the prosecution of 
commerce. On the whole British coast of the Bay of Bengal, from the 
mouth of the Ganges to Cape Comorin, there is not a single harbour 
capable of affording shelter to a vessel of 500 tons burden, while the 
opposite coast of the Burman empire comprehends at least three excellent 
ports,—Negrais, the most secure harbour in the bay, Rangoon, and 
Mergui. The river Irawaddy, which flows through the heart of the 
country, also affords peculiar facilities for inland navigation; most 
of the foreign merchandise is introduced into the interior by means 
of this noble stream, by which a communication is also opened, and an 
extensive trade carried on with the south-western provinces of China. 
The import trade is considerable; it consists principally of European 
broadcloths and hardware, and Bengal muslins and silk-handkerchiefs. 
One of the most important productions of the country is the teak-tree ; 
vast forests of this valuable wood, which may almost be said to rival 
our native oak, are to be met with in various parts of the empire, and 
more particularly in Pegu, whence large quantities are annually exported 
to Calcutta and Madras, and even to Bombay. 

So indispensable is this trade to the prosperity of Calcutta in particular, 
that a durable vessel of burden cannot be built in the river of Bengal, 
without the aid of teak-timber,which is procurable principally from Pegu, 
though large quantities are also brought from Malabar. The Burmese 
themselves, who are by no means shortsighted in whatever relates ta 
their own interests, are so fully sensible of the advantages which they 
possess in the abundance of this wood, a.nd its comparative cheapness, 
that they have of late years given much encouragement to the building 
of vessels in the Rangoon river, which possesses local advantages for the 
purpose equal to those of any port in the world, and superior to most. 
Their shipwrights have in consequence made so great a progress in this 
art, as to awaken a considerable degree of jealousy in the bosoms of their 
more scientific neighbours, many of whom have, however, been wise 
enough to profit by the superior cheapness of their workmanship; and a 
large portion of the shipping now employed in the Indian seas, is the pro- 
duce of the ship-yards at Rangoon. 

The Burmese, in common, with almost every other nation to the east- 
ward of the Ganges, are sectaries of Buddha, whom they worship under 
the name of Godama. They profess to have derived their religion, more 
than 600 years ago, from Arracan, into which it had been introduced at 
a much earlier period from Ceylon, which has ever been the focus of 
Buddhism. As in most other countries, it has here also undergone 
considerable modifications, in order to accomodate it to the genius and 
character ofthe people. The priests are called Rhahaans, and are dis- 
tinguished, like the priests of Fo, the Buddha of China, by wearing yel- 
low garments ; they live together in convents or colleges, called Kioums, 
and are generally well-informed men, remarkably decent in their lives, 
and unobtrusive in their conduct, never interfering either in politics or 
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war. There were also formerly nunneries of virgin priestesses, but these 
have been suppressed, as detrimental to the population of the state. 

The Rhahaans perform no daily or stated rites, neither are they entitled 
by law to any fixed or compulsory remuneration. They take no care for 
the things of this world, but subsist entirely on the charity of the city, the 
contributions of which in articles of food they receive ready dressed. At 
the dawn of the morning, each convent sends forth a certain number of its 
members to collect supplies for the day, who walk through the streets ata 
quick pace, carrying a box in which the donations are deposited. They 
keep their eyes steadily fixed on the ground, and never stop to solicit; 
they seldom look at the donors, who appear more desirous to bestow 
than they are to receive, for charity to the Rhahaans is considered by the 
Burmese as one of their most sacred duties. They eat but once a day, 
and as a much larger quantity of provision is usually collected than is suf- 
ficient for the convent, the surplus is distributed to needy strangers, and 
to the poor scholars, who daily attend them to be instructed in letters and 
in their moral and religious duties. 

Toleration is nowhere more complete; the Burmese never trouble 
themselves about the religious opinions of others, nor disturb their ritual 
ceremonies. That they are desirous of making proselytes is evident from 
the translation which Dr. Buchanan has given of a treatise written by 
one of the principal Rhahaans, with the view of converting the Christians; 
but no compulsory means are ever resorted to for that purpose, and every 
one is at perfect liberty to worship God in hisown way. Of late years, the 
Brahmins of India have contrived to introduce themselves in considerable 
numbers ; but they have no concern whatever in religious matters ; they are 
merely consulted as astrologers, in which capacity they are supposed to be 
eminently skilful ; and as the Burmese are much addicted to divination, 
they have by this means obtained considerable influence even in affairs of 
state, as well as in the most trifling concerns; for no person wil! com- 
mence any undertaking, without first ascertaining from some man of 
skill the precise day and hour which will be most propitious for his 
purpose. 

The Burman laws, like those of the Hindoos, are inseparable from 
their religion; indeed, both are derived from the same source. The 
Dherma Shastra of the Burmese is one of the best of the numerous Com- 
mentaries on Meni, and its regulations appear to be conscientiously ad- 
ministered. ‘ It is,” says Colonel Symes, “ replete with sound mora- 
lity ; and is, in my opinion, distinguished above any other Hindoo Com- 
mentary, for perspicuity and good sense; it provides specifically for 
almost every species of crime that can be committed, and adds a copious 
chapter of precedents and decisions to guide the inexperienced in cases 
where there is doubt and difficulty. Trial by ordeal, and imprecation, 
are the only absurd passages in the book; but on the subject of women, 
it is, to a European, offensively indecent. Like the immortal Meni, it 
tells the prince and the magistrate their duty, in language austere, manly, 
and energetic,” 

Most of the Burmese are taught to read and write the common lan- 
guage; but a knowledge of the Pali, in which the sacred books are 
written, is confined to the priests and higher orders. Every convent has 
a collection of books, and some of these are very considerable. The 
King’s library contains many thousand volumes, and is supposed to be 
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more extensive than that of any other Asiatic monarch, with the excep- 
tion of the Emperor of China. By far the greater number of these 
volumes relate to divinity and law; but they have also many histories, 
which are said to be highly fabulous, and books of medicine, music, 
poetry, painting, and romance. 

‘“‘ Hitherto,” says Dr. Buchanan, “I suspect the laws or religion of 
the Burmese have contributed little to the happiness of the people ; but 
fortunately they have not, like those of the Brahmins, placed any insur- 
mountable obstacle in the way of national improvement.” The Burmese, 
indeed, are happily free from the malignant influence of that abominable 
institution of castes, to which India is indebted for a state of society utterly 
incompatible with moral restraint and mental improvement ; and which, 
in the hands of the Brahmins, has been converted into the most cruel 
and degrading system of oppression that ever tyrannized over the human 
mind. In consequence of this fundamental distinction, the Burmese 
and the Hindoos, though separated only by a narrow range of mountains, 
in many places admitting of an easy intercourse, exhibit a contrast 
which could hardly be stronger, were they placed at opposite extremities 
of the globe. 

The Burmese are a lively and inquisitive race, active, irascible, and 
impatient ; while the character of their Bengal neighbours is of the most 
opposite description. The females are treated with a liberality which is 
unknown in the other countries of the East ; that morose jealousy which 
immures them within the walls of a harem, and which especially pro- 
hibits them from all communication with foreigners, is unknown among 
the Burmese. Their wives and daughters have as free intercourse with 
society as the ladies of Europe; and the management of the household, 
and many other important concerns, are committed to their charge. 
They are, however, considered as of an inferior rank in the creation to 
men, and their testimony has not an equal weight in a court of justice. 
Men, too, are permitted to emigrate; but this indulgence is denied to 
women, under whatever circumstances, as tending more especially ta 
diminish the population of the state. Consequently, if a foreigner mar- 
ries a Burman wife, and afterwards quits the country, she and her 
daughters must remain behind: this law is rigorously enforced, and a 
breach of it would subject those who might be accessaries to it to 
the severest penalties. This extreme solicitude for the maintenance 
of the population, affords another contrast to the state of things still per- 
mitted in Hindoostan, in many parts of which the horrible custom of 
exposing children, and especially females, still flourishes in full vigour 
under the protection of a Christian Government. 

Marriages are not contracted, as among the Hindoos, before the age 
of puberty; the contract is purely civil, the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
having nothing to do withit. The law recognises but one wife, though 
concubinage is allowed to an indefinite extent. Infidelity is rare, for 
idleness, the grand corrupter, is unknown among the women; a female 
of the highest rank seldom sits at home unemployed; her female ser- 
vants, like those of the Grecian dames of antiquity, ply “ the various 
labours of the loom,” whilst their mistress superintends and directs their 
industry. Like most other people, they exhibit striking inconsistencies 
of conduct and character, displaying, says Colonel Symes, “ in some 
points of their disposition, the ferocity of barbarians, and in others all 
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the humanity and tenderness of polished life. They inflict the most 
savage vengeance on their enemies: as invaders, desolation marks their 
track, for they spare neither age nor sex. But at home they assume a 
different character; there they manifest benevolence by extending aid 
to the infirm, the aged, and the sick. A common beggar is nowhere to 
be seen; every individual is certain of receiving sustenance, which, if 
he cannot provide by his own labour, is provided for him by others.” 

The following quotations, the first of which is from Colonel Symes, 
and the two latter from Captain Cox, will give an idea of the comfort, 
security and independence of the lower orders. 


Every thing in this district seemed to be flourishing; the peasants and the 
farmers acknowledged in the Maywoon (Viceroy) a. mild and beneficent land- 
lord; if they were not so opulent as some, they were not so poor as many others : 
content, I thought, shone in every countenance, and comfort appeared to be an 
inmate of every dwelling. 

Every step [ advance, I meet with proofs of a better police, and more thriving 
people than I had any conception of. All along the banks, wherever I have 
landed, I have met with security and abundance; the houses and farm-yards of 
the peasantry put me much in mind of the habitations of our little farmers in 
England. The population much exceeds what I had been taught to believe; and 
on inquiring of the villagers, they mention in every place that there are larger 
towns inland. Game is scarce and shy, and tigers unthought of; a proof, not 
only of considerable population, but also of cultivation. 

To-day I had a proof of the independence of the common labourers in this 
country; the crew of my boat went ashore with their little bundles, refusing to 
proceed further, unless the laidaghee (thé cockswain or owner of the boat) paid 
them the balance of their contract-hire for the trip to Amafapoora. The laidaghee 
pleaded that he had no security for their performing the trip, whereas they were 
sure of obtaining redress against him if he refused to pay. The officers of govern- 
ment with me, never interfered to compel them, but at length compromised the 
business, by becoming security for the owner of the boat. During the passage 
also, on several occasions, the boat’s crew have been threatened with punishment 
for neglect of attention; the rattan haS been brandished, and even the culprit 
bound, but I never saw a blow inflicted. 


No nation, not even the Chinese, to whom in many particulars they 
bear a marked resemblance, can exceed them in their fondness for show 
and ceremony, in the importance which they attach to the distinction of 
ranks, and to the insignia by which these are designated, as well as in the 
haughty and arrogant notions which they entertain of the omnipotence 
of their Emperor, who acknowledges no equal upon earth. A ludicrous 
instance of their ignorant self-importance and inflated vanity occurred 
to Captain Canning, who was at Amarapoora in 1810, and who, in a 
conversation with one of the ministers, having mentioned the war which 
then desolated Europe, was told that “ had his Burman Majesty been 
applied to at first in a proper manner, he would have sent an army and 
put the English in possession of France.” 

It cannot, however, be denied, and ought not to be dissembled, that 
the Burmese are endowed with a degree of energy, perseverance, and 
policy, and possessed of resources far superior to any of the eastern 
nations with which we have hitherto had to contend; and although the 
final issue of the contest in which we are engaged may not be consi- 
dered doubtful ; yet, the subjugation of such a people, and the overthrow 
of so powerful and consistent a government, will not be accomplished 
without much expense of blood and treasure. The policy of attempting 
such a ccnquest, and the ultimate consequences to which it will in all 
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probability lead, are questions that we shall find some future opportu- 
nity to discuss; contenting ourgelves, for the present, with having placed 
the actual condition of the people before the reader, and furnished him 
with the necessary materials for forming bis own opinion on the question 
of their probable resistance, 





THE HOSPITALITY OF THE BEDOUINS. 


Sweet, to the Arab, is the tramp of steeds, 
Which gratefully at evening-fall succeeds 

To wizard stillness, in his desert camp, 

What time the housewife trims her early lamp. 
For oft some wandering poet comes to bless 
With his blithe songs their weary loneliness ; 
And then the kid is slain, and brimming bowls 
Of sober milk regale their cheerful souls ; 

The harem curtain drops, and lovely dames, 

In meek simplicity, surround the flames 

Of the bright hearth, and listen to the lay 
That melts their sweet unpractised hearts away. 


—_—s 
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The fierce, brown warrior of the desert, too, 
Feels his dusk cheeks oft moistened by the dew 
Of pity, as the minstrel’s words unfold 
Some lovelorn story of the days of old. 

And still the stripling robber presses near, 

When feats of love or daring strike his ear. 

When, as oft haps, his gallant sire’s renown 
Comes last, the proud recited acts to crown ; 

His fancy pictures in some hostile tent 

Of soft bright eyes the soothing blandishment, 
And burns, through straits and danger to awake, 
In maidens’ breasts, some pity for his sake. 

He hears the snort of coursers in the wind, 

And war’s whole pageant passes through his mind ; 
While, by the lamp’s pale glimmer, you might see 
His face disturbed by mental agony, 

And mark his feet, forgotten all the lay, 

Steal from the midnight tent their devious way ; 
Pursue him where beneath the moon he lies, 
Stretched on the sand, while tears suffuse his eyes. 





Meanwhile the bard, the song concluded, sees 
The young Bedawis cluster round his knees, 
Sport with his beard, or gaze upon his beads, 
While his pleased hand soft pats their curly heads. 
The mother smiles, the father joys to see 
His lovely hopes, his beauteous progeny ; 
And when to rest they go, their simple bed 
Invites bright golden dreams to fill the minstrel’s head. 
Bron. 





LETTER IV. 
ON THE EAST INDIA COMPANY'S MONOPOLY OF TEA. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 
Sir London, Sept. 10, 1824. 


I reGrer that the accounts relating to the Tea Trade, which the 
East India Company have laid before Parliament, had no appeared 
before my last Letter went to press; but I am gratified to find at my 
statements are fully borne out by them, as I have been all along desirous 
to avoid exaggeration, and to present your readers with the plain unvar- 
nished truth. These accounts afford information to which | had no 
access, and I shall therefore proceed to dissect them. 


In Table, No. 1, it will be perceived under the head Congou, 


Quantity sold. Sale Price. 
In Dec. 1822... resccarece 4,303,194 ccrcecceccocece 28. 8d. per Ib. 


March, 1823 cn.ccocee 5,006,545 cvecccsaece 28. 7d. =5, 


Excess suv. 643,351 ... fall ... yd. 


June ceacce SOld ccoron 4,806,554 cnroovorcccece 28. 7d. <4; 
Sept. 4,027,376 sovecocccoocoos 2s. 8d. aa 





Shottcne T79j ITS 20 TE a 1G: 
Dec. cence Sold cosece 4,841,409 sccccoccovccgne 28: 84, 3s 


Excess over Sept. 814,033 ... fall ... =3,d. 


By Table 4, it will be perceived that on an average of four years 
82,770,299 lbs. of Congou cost 5,668,234/. or 1s, 4d. +4 per lb., and 
sell at one hundred per cent. advance, as per table, No. 1; and it can- 
not fail to strike the most casual observer, that the East India Company 
can increase or diminish the quantity of tea three quarters of a million 
pounds, as it suits their pleasure to make the public pay; for instance, 
the short declaration of September, 1823, raised the price 


1d. per lb. on 4,027,376 Ibs. is £16,780 14 8 
Add duty 16,780 14 8 








; 

Extorted from the public in one quarter of a year, 33,561 9 4 
on this quality alone 

And as a proof of the quantity put up being too limited, the increase of 

814,033 lbs. next quarter only lowered the price +3; of a penny per Ib. 





Souchong, Table 1. 
Quantity sold. Sale Price. 
In March, 1822...... 45,322 Ibs. 1... 3s. 11d. 
JUNE roccceredecce 406,582 cnorerene 25. 10d. 32; fall 1s. per Ib. 
Sept, . csecreccreccce 373,889 covecvcce 28. 10d. 38; 


ryagqoce 
Dec, wererrrrrrrrree 579,257 evrcorere 25, 9d. qb 
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Quantity sold. Sale Price. 
In March, 1823.1... 31,940 ccnmeoe 48.4d. ,15 rise ls. 7d. +4; 
JUNC cecccccccccccce 351,209 ccnccocce 28.90.44, fall Is. 7d. 

Sept. ccnarvcccsvere 805,633 conrvece' 28. L1d. +5 rise 1d. -f5 
Dec. vo 96,448 curescae 48. 735 coocee Tise 18, ld. 

Here again you perceive they can vary the quantities ten, and even 
twenty-five fold, and raise the price 30 and 70 percent. These are the 
blessings of Monopoly, and to such risks is the property of the dealers 
exposed by the caprice, cupidity, or want of foresight in the East India 
Company. The price of this description in four years on 382,460 lbs. 
costing 38,9082. is 2s. 4; per lb., and sells at about fifty per cent. advance. 

In Twankay, as far back as these tables go, the quantity has not been 
greatly varied, and the price has consequently been very stationary at 
about 3s, 5d. per Ib, The average price in four years on 14,992,208 
Ibs. gosting 1,071,6210. is per Ib. Is. 5d. .3;, and sells at about 170 per 
cent. advance on the cost! 

Bohea, the cost of 8,502,156 Ibs. is 336,207/., or per Ib. 9d. +4, and 
the medium sale price is 2s. 5d. per lb., or above 300 per cent. advance !! 

The other descriptions are chiefly consumed by the opulent, and are 
therefore not so important; but it cannot fail to create a feeling of dis- 
gust to see those qualities most heavily taxed, which are consumed by 
the poor and middling classes, viz. Congou, Twankay, and Bohea, on 
which the East India Company get the most profit; and the least or 
Souchong and Hyson. 

Before I close this part of my examination, I must observe that the 
statements are not altogether satisfactory. I should like to have known 
how the East India Company estimate the cost, at what rate they cal- 
culate the dollar, or, if they pay for any part of the tea in barter, at 
what profit do they charge their exports to the Hong merchants, who are 
compelled to take them in part payment? It is very usual for their 
officers to estimate the cost of their private trade at 5s. the dollar, 
whereas it is intrinsically not worth more than 4s. 2d. ; and if the East 
India Company do the same, one-sixth must be deducted from the ac- 
count of the cost. However this may be, the extortion practised by the 
East India Company on the people is clear enough; and if they should 
not have the good sense to lower the price of tea, I hope every town and 
village in the kingdom will petition Parliament next session to compel 
them. 

In Table 2, we find the average price of tonnage paid by the East 
India Company to be 21/. 11s. ld., or 4d. -§; per lb., which is at least 
double what private traders could sail for, as is proved by their having 
taken up two ships to load for Canada direct, at 102. 8s. 

29,230 tons at 212. 11s. ld. is eerromvee £045,116 
Salaries at Canton, Table 6, ccrrenccccncereee 79,516 
Average of expenses, Table 7..rccccccreeverere 234,444 








949,076 
At the first view this would appear very greatly to exceed my rough es- 
timate of expenses for freight, &c. of 750,000/. but in reality I am not 
far wrong." 











t See Oriental Herald, vol, ii, p. 211. 
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For instance, in the charge for freight, according to their statement, 
tea is made to bear the whole, but where is the proportion for the out- 
ward cargo to India, the intermediate freight on cotton, &c., thence to 
China, and that upon other goods home, which are worth one-third, or 
say one-fourth, or . 2 -nseesoee eran i £161,279 

Salaries, at the same rate... etotiene on 19,879 

But assuredly I never dreamt of such an enormous sum 
as 79,516/, under this head 

Charges at Canton, one-fourth .., iehivemuinins AE PION 

siuieiiieveeus 
193,820 
Deducted from 949,0761., leave cossecrsscsncoscrsvesrcsscorsoses 100,296 














In this are not included the charge for interest and insurance, both of 
a questionable nature, and the latter altogether inadmissible, as | 
believe, a clause in the charter-party rendergéhe owners liable to damage 
above a certain amount, which is deducted out of the freight, and forms 
the principal part of the risk. Were I inclined to enter into minutiz, | 
might question the first item of charges in England, varying from 
68,3411. and 84,9897. Such amounts are as dust in the scale, and | 
will not tire the patience of your readers with them; but there is one 
item which I cannot pass over. ‘The East India Company give credit 
for the proportion of the charges in England, deducted from the accounts 
of their officers, but they omit altogether the profit which they derive 
from the deduction of 27 per cent. on the selling price of the officers’ 
teas. Now this I estimate to be at least equal to double the freight which 
they pay; orin other words, that such deduction is equal to freight at 
451. per ton. I have no certain data.to go by, but I should suppose that 
the officers’ tonnage may be about 2000 tons, upon which the East 
India Company gain about 50,0007, What, therefore, appears at first 
sight great liberality, is a very handsome bonus to the Company ; for if 
their officers were not paid in tonnage, they would be paid by the 
owners in wages, and of course the East India Company would pay 
higher freights. 

The only remaining statement to notice is that of the exports to China, 
No. 5, upon which I have to remark that after the number of years, in 
which the East India Company have enjoyed the exclusive supply, the 
greatest amount is 828,310/. which falls very short of what the little 
port of Singapore has taken off, only four or five years after its establish- 
ment. Can any thing show more clearly how utterly incapable such 
privileged Companies are to carry on trade, or more clearly falsify their 
repeated declarations, that the exports to China from this country were 
incapable of increase? Attached to the late treaty with the Dutch, I 
perceive, is the surrender of Singapore to the East India Company’s 
jurisdiction. What effect this may have on its prosperity time will show : 
but if his Majesty’s ministers have not stipulated that it is to remain a 
free port, as originally constituted, the result will I fear be in the highest 
degree disastrous. Let those who have formed establishments there look 
to it, or they may repent their supineness when too late. 

Perhaps it may not be superfluous, now that I am examining these 
public documents, to submit to your attention a few facts extracted from 
another Parliamentary paper. on Shipping and Merchandise, which may 
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put the relative value of our East and West India trade upon a correct 
basis, and prevent false statements on both sides, 


Table 1. 


Imports from the East Indies and China. West Indies. i 
WEG ccccndene POA gE. accadisccimenianeies 0 eT fi 
1819 8,608,790 } 
1) ae 8,188.5 | 


37,503 serceccesccreeserocee ? » 4( 
») 
1821 ..ercce 


565 8,354,: 512 
BERS J cccccne Opetee? ©. esdnidestnaivamcnscs UpPet sara 
10 


1823 06,400 019,761 
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41,465,148 19,166,010 









It is to be remarked, respecting the imports from the East Indies and 
China, that the amount is 2,580,8782. less in 1823, than in 1818, and 
I believe about that sum was imported i in specie; and according to all 
appearance the same amount in specie will be brought home this year, 
as almost every ship has on board from 100,000/. to 300 0002. in value. 















The imports from the West Indies do not greatly vary in official, but I ih 
should think there must be a great falling off in the real, value; and it is { 
to be observed, that from the more bulky nature of the imports, the | 





value is for the most part made up in freights and charges, whereas the 
East India imports are chiefly of great value and little bulk, such as 
indigo, silk and tea 











Table 2. 
Exports to the East Indies and China, West Indies. 
FOE consccssnecs 2, 779,626 202 7,015,590 
dd b eee Tag & 186 SIBL ccccce J,909,100 


1820 2,373,913 2.2.0. 4,692,414 iif 
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BOLT: ssessancsces 3,272, MEY ceccda 1 555,775 ; 
TOBE: copcncccdone Spl AOE acces Ope hye ol 
1823 3.886.950 ...--. 4,370,099 






eorccoerrere 





Declared value ex- ? Declared value aa 
ceeding the  ofli- - 4,489,063 1,343,214 less than the 
othcial. 





CIMT pictesassseosdiase 






24,302,397 30,592,14] 














The official value of all exports to both quarters, it will be per- 
ceived is, 
To the Fast Indies and China. To the British West Indies 
In 1818 £2,779,626 ccrccoccccosccccoccce 44! 015,590 
1823 93,886,950 4,370,099 
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Increase 1,107,334 Decrease 2,645,491 














There is a most remarkable difference in the official and declared 
value of theiy exports of British produce ; the declared value in six years 
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to the East Indies and China exceeding the official value by 4,489,063/, 
and the declared value to the West Indies being ],343,2147, less than the 
official: so that taking the declared value as the most correct standard, 
which I verily believe, the exports of British manufactures will be, 


To the East Indies and China, in 1823 ............ £3,771, 
To the Britiah Weat Indies” sc ccccesencscnsccovccctsosens OfNO0, 


Balance in favour of the Fast Indies ccocsscercocecccee 301,405 
Besides an excess in foreign and colonial produce... 74,499 


Making a total, according to the declared value, of...405,904 


The official value of the exports to the West Indies exceeds the declared 
in 1823, 687,156/.; but, whichever account is correct, it is plain that, 
while the 


Exports to the West Indies have fallen off... 42,545,491 
Those to the East Indies and China have increased ....+. 1,107,334 


As the East India Company’s exports to China are rather on the 
decline, the increase is entirely attributable to the free trade, for the 
Company export little more than military stores to the East Indies. If 
any one should after this venture to laud the greater importance of the 
West Indies, he must be wilfully blind. It is not my wish to advocate 
the interest of either, but let there be even-handed justice observed to- 
wards both. If the cause is to be decided by the’ greater advantages 
which the mother country derives fronr them, these extracts may be of 
some use in forming a correct judgment; and it ought not to be over- 
looked that our East India establishments maintain themselves, which is 
not the case with the West India. What the East India trade might 
become, under a more liberal feeling, is almost beyond the reach of imagi- 
nation; but the Editor’s remarks upon my suggestion respecting the 
cultivation of the tea plant in India, are too confirmatory of my own ap- 
prehensions of the hopelessnses of looking to the East India Company for 
so beneficial a measure, although common humanity would dictate its 
immediate adoption.’ When the Colonial Government at the Cape of 
Good Hope, proverbially one of the most supine, can offer a premium for 
the cultivation of tea there, everlasting disgrace will attach to the East 
India Company, for never having made the attempt in their more con- 
genial and populous territories ; and if it be true, that the Company pro- 
hibit its cultivation, I trust the day of retribution is not far distant. 

The history of the world does not present another such anomaly as the 
government of our Eastern possessions by this Company, nor has the 
interest of so vast a population ever been sacrificed to such commercial 
cupidity, without one corresponding advantage, or apparent motive, 
except that of patronage; which appears, from their laws and regu- 
lations, the sole god of the Directors’ idolatry. The Natives have 
derived no benefit, civil, moral, or religious, from their rule ;—no 
public works have increased their prosperity or happiness, nor will re- 
main monuments to future ages of the power once exercised over these 
fruitful regions. 





1 For these remarks, see Oriental_Herald, vol. ii, p. 412, 
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The name of the East India Company is, and will continue, a bye 
word; and when their power has passed away, as it soon must, their 
memory will be a disgrace to the country they have misrepresented. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


P. BP. 


Posrscrirt.—In my Letter, p. 408, v. ii., of the Oriental Herald, I 
prematurely anticipated that the East India House must yield to the 
public voice, and increase their declarations; for, at the sale just con- 
clnded, they diminished the quantity of Congou 250,000 Ibs., which ocea- 
sioned a rise of 


Id. per Ib. on 5,100,000 sold, 18 crt scnccerersecsersemoscee £21,250 
Additional duty ptiecctsstsevitieceivccsiension =DisaOe 


42,500 
Add consequent rise on 500,000 Ibs. Bohea, at 2d, with duty, 8,333 








Making a total this quarter Of .......-ccccccncscversccccsccnves 50,833 


Thus extorted from the public, at the rate of, per annum,,, 203,332 





FANCY AND GENIUS. 


Iy fiction’s realm two powers maintain 
A strong hereditary sway ; 
And while peace marks their easy reign, 
No monarchs live so blest as they. 
Their subjects flourish—o’er the earth 
Extend their fame, increase their power, 
And join with love and joy and mirth, 
To grace the sweet or festive hour. 





Sovereigns of forms! their sons possess 
The cunning hand, the fiery eye, 

And seizing nature’s loveliest dress, 
In pictures rise, or poetry. 

But, ah! if Taste, a vizier keen, 
Be unconsulted in the state, 

What grisly monster-forms are seen 
High-seated there, where once he sate! 





Genius and Fancy toil in vain, 

If Taste the guiding helm desert ; 
For, scattered o’er the boundless main, 
Their wreck no caution can avert. 

Taste, still the God of Letters stands, 
And Fame awaits his fixed commands. 








CHARACTER OF THE GREEKS AND THE TURKS. FROM THE 
DIARY OF A RUSSIAN TRAVELLER. 

[It is curious, as well as instructive, to hear the opinions of men so peculiarly 
situated as are the Russians, with respect to the pending contest between the 
Greeks and the Turks; and with this impression we conceive the following 
article from an observant traveller of that nation, will not be without interest to 
our readers. } 

Ow the 10th of July 1821, the squadron of the Pasha of Egypt was to 
sail from Alexandria, in order to join the fleet of the Sultan. For this pur- 
pose four Sclavonian merchantmen had been chartered, and armed 
with 18-pounders from the walls of Alexandria. To these were added 
three brigs belonging to the Pasha, fitted out in the same manner, 
now dignified by the name of frigates (his whole navy having been 
hitherto employed in the conveyance of wheat and beans to European 
ports), and finally a few small vessels borrowed from the consuls of the 
Barbary states, and a few zealous musulmans. Thus arose a formidable 
fleet of seventeen vessels, the command of which was intrusted to Ismail 
Gibiltar (or Gibraltar, as he is frequently called in the newspapers). In 
order to fit it out with more convenience and leisure, an embargo of forty 
days had been laid on all vessels lying in the port; by which means it 
was rendered impossible to escape from the plague, then raging at 
Alexandria. All the Greek sailors that could be found, were pressed 
into the service of this fleet; but as their number only amounted to 80, 
the remainder of the crews was made up of bargemen, porters, cobblers, 
and Bedouins, wliich latter had come expressly from their deserts, in order 
to get a sight of the sea. This impress (with which the Turks seem to 
be as familiar as the English) lasted for two days, during which time 
the streets of Alexandria were deserted, as no tradesman ventured to 
show himself abroad. 

When the squadron was ready to put to sea, a violent altercation arose 
in the Divan about the necessity of having signal flags, or not. ‘Tshoush- 
Oglu, a relation of the Pasha’s, and general of the Arnauts, destined to 
accompany the expedition, was of opinion, that, whoever should first 
come up with the giaours (infidels) would be followed by the rest. But 
the admiral was of a different opinion; and being supported by some 
Franks, who influence the councils of the Pasha, his arguments prevailed, 
and it was ordered that ten pieces of velvet should be bought of the mer- 
chants on credit, in order to be made into flags. This obstacle prevented 
the sailing of the fleet for some days, during which the artillery-men, 
who had been taken from the land-service, were practising at the guns. 
In the mean time, however, a new misfortune occurred; one of the 
vessels had been overloaded with such a disproportionate weight of metal, 
that she was materially damaged, and began to sink. She required a 
thorough repair; but as both the Islam (the Faith) and the Empire were 
in danger, and neither of them could wait, it was determined that the 
squadron should sail without her. All the crews considered this event as 
a bad omen, and every one of them foretold that they should never return 
to Egypt; a degree of despondency which was greatly confirmed by 
daily reports of advantages gained by the infidels. At last the squadron 
sailed, under a discharge of artillery, on the 17th of July, taking its 
course towards Cyprus. 

Captain Ismail Gibiltar, the admiral of the expedition, had hoisted 
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his flag on board the Bella Africa, the best sailer among the Pasha’s 
frigates. Ismail, whose acquaintance | made at Cairo, speaks good 
Italian, and tolerably good French; is a friend to good living, and, 
what is very rare in a Turk, very cheerful in company. He was, in his 
youth, captain of a trading vessel, afterwards a merchant at Leghorn, 
(where he learnt to drink wine,) resided some time in France, and ulti- 
mately entered into the service of the Pasha, in the characters of trans- 
lator, secretary, minister, admiral, and (in case of emergency) that of 
courier. His master had despatched him to Sweden, for the purpose of 
purchasing fire-arms and iron, and to propose to the Swedish merchants 
to take Egyptian beans in exchange for their goods. He was also to 
negotiate with the Swedish government for the purchase of a fleet for the 
Pasha; but this part of the plan was frustrated through the jealousy of 
the Sultan, and Gibilt@r returned with one frigate, La Bella Svezia, 
which was built during his residence, and which, we believe, was either 
repaired or fitted out in the dock-yard of Deptford. 

The sixteen vessels that had sailed carried out 2,800 men, including 
sailors, servants, Kahwedshi- Bashis and Tshubooktshu- Bashis, (chiets of 
the coffee-sellers and pipe-cleaners and fillers) in great numbers, and 
fourteen Frank steersmen, who were to have fifteen piastres a month, 
The day after the sailing of the squadron, one vessel, which proved too 
heavy to keep up with the remainder, returned; and, on the next day, 
another, which, through awkwardness of management, had lost her main- 
mast; thus reducing the expedition to fourteen vessels. ‘The embargo 
on European vessels continued for several days afier their departure. 

Mehmed Ali Pasha, who at the beginning of the insurrection of the Greeks 
had shown great apathy, had become a zealous defender of the faith, since 
the arrival of the last tatar (a courier, not a Tartar) from Constantinople, 
with strict orders from the Porte. But perhaps even these might not have 
roused him into activity, had he not received so many personal insults from 
the insurgents. One of his frigates, and several smaller vessels, loaded 
with corn, had been captured by them. However, what exasperated him 
most, was the capture of a large ship belonging to a merchant of Alex- 
andria, who owed him some millions of piastres, by a vessel belonging 
to a Russian house at Constantinople, which, after having sold her cargo 
at the former place, and taken her papers from the consulate, left the pert, 
and immediately hoisted the colours of the insurgents. 

Yet, notwithstanding these repeated losses, which must have been very 
painful to a Turkish heart, he took no revenge upon the Greeks residing 
within his pashalik, where Christians remained perfectly secure and un- 
molested. The Bairam passed in the most perfect tranquillity, as the Turks 
even abstained from their favourite amusement of firing their pistols. A 
conspiracy among the Albanian soldiers had been formed to murder all 
the Christians in Alexandria during the first days of the festival; but the 
Pasha, who had timely notice of the plot, frustrated it. ‘The Mollah of 
the city, one night, collected the wives and children of the Arab sailors, 
who had lately been captured and hung by the Greeks off Rosetta, and 
led them before the iosk of the Pasha. There, under the windows of the 
Viceroy, he ordered them to raise the most piteous howls, intermixed 
with curses on the infidels, and to demand back their husbands and 
fathers murdered by them. The Pasha ordered the crowd to be dis- 
persed; but the next morning he sent for the authors of the disturbance, 
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and examined their complaints. To those who had lost their relations 
he assigned various indemnifications, but the Mollah was told, that he 
should infallibly lose his head, if his zeal should ever again so far mis- 
lead him as to serenade ‘ His Felicity” in this disagreeable manner. 

The intelligence, however, which was brought the day after the sailing 
of the fleet, by a Maltese captain, named Mammo, excited the indigna- 
tion of the Pasha, and indeed of every honourable mind. Eight Turkish 
merchants from Candia, who, in order to escape the troubles and dangers 
of a civil war, had embarked on board his vessel for the purpose of seek- 
ing an asylum in Egypt, had been taken out of it by a Cassiot pirate, 
and hanged up at the yard-arm. The fellow had not only made no at- 
tempt to save the lives of these peaceful and innocent men, who had 
trusted themselves to his honour and the inviolability of the British flag, 
but had actually consented to take the money from the pirates which 
they paid him for the passage of those Turks and the carriage of their 
goods. The Pasha complained to the British consul, Mr. Salt, who told 
him that his power only extended to the Egyptian ports, but that he 
would refer the case to the government at Malta. The fury of the Musul- 
mans on this occasion was excessive, and nothing but the absence of the 
troops saved the Christians in the city from the most fearful retaliation. 

On the 22d of July, I sailed from Alexandria, on board the Austrian 
merchantman L’//lirico, On the 27th, in the evening, we saw the island 
of Castel Rosso,—a few days before the madness of revolution had 
stained its shores with the blood of: the innocent. This little island, 
which is entirely inhabited by Greeks, contained a few Turkish families 
who had settled here for purposes of trade, whilst the natives support 
themselves by fishing, and the conveyance of wood from the Caramanian 
forests to Cyprus and Egypt, in small vessels, called Sacoleivi. ‘Too 
weak for any bold enterprise, they had lived hitherto apparently quiet and 
indifferent spectators of the successes and reverses of their countrymen in 
the Archipelago and the Morea, In the mean time, however, a secret 
conspiracy was formed, and on an appointed day the unsuspecting Turks 
fell under the daggers of the islanders ; and the flag of insurrection was 
raised on the ruins of their gothic castle, which is a relic of the Venetian 
dominion. There were, during that time, two Turkish ships in the har- 
bour, the capture of which was included in the plan of the insurgents. 
Of one of them, the crew was despatched without much resistance; but 
that of the other, amounting to thirty men, being in possession of a con- 
siderable store of arms and ammunition, defended themselves stoutly for 
about forty minutes ; when the captain, who, after the Turkish fashion, 
had been sitting during the whole combat, near the stern of the vessel, 
at last saw that it would be impossible for his men to resist any longer 
the ardour of the Christians, he rose majestically, and walking slowly 
into the hold, set fire to a powder-cask. The ship blew up in an instant, 
the harbour was covered with shattered planks and spars, which in their 
fall killed several of the Greeks in the surrounding boats. 

On the 31st, at daybreak, we fell in with the Ottoman fleet, opposite 
the northern point of the island of Rhodes, on her way to join the 
Pasha’s fleet, which was then in the harbour of that island. It consisted 
of four line-of-battle ships of 74 guns, five frigates of from 40 to 44 guns, 
eight smaller vessels, and an unarmed merchant-ship, which had been a 


Greek fire-ship taken off Samos. One line-of-battle ship, which formed 
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the vanguard of the fleet, approached us till within pistol-shot, when 
she sailed right under our head, without a voice being heard to challenge 
us. The wind was so slack that it scarcely moved our sails, which never- 
theless were hastily reefed. But in the same moment the Turks turned, 
and sailed close along our larboard bow, whilst a voice with a Sclavonian 
accent asked us, in Italian, whence we came, whither we were bound, 
and what was our cargo? The answers having been to their satisfaction, 
several voices called out Buon viaggio! and the rest of the fleet passed 
us without asking us a single question. Every ship had some boats, full 
of rowers, dragging after them in the water. We were rather surprised 
at this precaution, which is only equalled by the cowardly Neapolitans, 
who not daring to fight the smallest pirate, have always some boats ready 
for flight. The general silence too, prevailing in the fleet, and which is 
so unusual with the Turkish soldiers, showed that they were not in the 
best spirits. Atlast the fleet cast anchor at the entrance of the Bay of 
Rhodes ; but although the junction of the two fleets was thus effected, 

not a shot was fired to celebrate this happy event. 

On the Ist of August, the boisterous state of the weather forced us to 
enter the harbour of Tilos or Piscopie, where we cast anchor. It is im- 
possible to describe the consternation which seized the few poor inhabi- 
tants of this island on our arrival. Taking us for Turks, they prepared 
for the worst, and fled to the top of a neighbouring mountain, which, 
within an hour after our arrival, appeared crowded with people. Soon 
after, we saw some armed Greeks, led by their priest, climbing down 
the sides of the cliffs. When they found that we were not Turks, 
they gave a signal, upon which the others also came down upon the shores. 
I landed with the captain, who hoped to be able to purchase some fresh 
provisions and wine. ‘The Greeks had seated themselves under a shady 
fig-tree, where, still headed by their priest, they began filling aneed pipes, 
and prepared to make merry. 

The situation of these poor people was truly lamentable. For two 
days that the Turkish fleet had remained in sight, they expected every 
moment to be that of their destruction. Their two villages were deserted ; 
the inhabitants concealing themselves in caverns ; mothers carrying their 
infants amongst the most frightful precipices, which till then had been 
thought inaccessible; whilst their cattle were driven to the western 
shore, which is a complete wilderness, and is separated from the rest of 
the island by a high and steep chain of rocks. In their constant fear, 
and daily expectation of death, the inhabitants had changed the island 
into a desert ; and, without leaving their parent soil, had rendered it un- 
inhabitable. ‘They had but twenty-two musquets and a few pistols 
among them, with scarcely any powder or shot; notwithstanding which 
some of the boldest of these islanders, encouraged by despair, had deter- 
inined, in case of an attack, to defend themselves at the entrance of their 
villages, and, if compelled, to bury themselves under the ruins of their 
wretched habitations. The disappearance of the Ottoman fleet had now 
somewhat calmed their fears, and they again hoped to be able to preserve 
their dwellings, and to withdraw from among the rocks their poor babes, 
whom the cruel Musulmans would have trampled under foot, if unfortu- 
nately they had landed. Our hopes of finding provisions on the island 
were frustrated ; the poor natives had nothing to spare, and, indeed, 
besides their lives, seemed to have nothing to lose, 
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Under the pretence of shooting, but in order to see the state of the 
island, I wandered over the rocks, and within a few hours had examined 
the whole of it. Nature seems to have provided here as little for birds 
as for man; for even the air seemed untenanted: nor was there any 
game, and I found nothing among the glens except some large-sized 
serpents, and a great number of chamelions and lizards. The prospect 
from one of the highest mountains, however, is one of the most beautiful 
I ever beheld. ‘The small stripes of soil, which are found among-the 
rocks, are cultivated by the natives, who contrive, by dint of industry, to 
extort an uncertain subsistence from it. There are but few trees on the 
whole island, and these seem to bear very little. On some of the lower 
parts of the hills 1 saw some vines, but the grapes were sour and taste- 
less. There are some gardens near the sea-coast, in which some plants 
seem te thrive. Water is altogether scarce in the island, and a slice of 
bread with a few almonds or walnuts form the frugal meal of most of its 
inhabitants. The rest of their produce is sold to the neighbouring islands, 
to furnish them with clothing and their other few necessaries.—Their 
largest village is on the north side of the island: it is built on a high 
hill, and rises in the shape of an amphitheatre; the houses are built of 
a white limestone, and the terraces on which they stand are also white- 
washed, which gives the place from below the appearance of a town. 
The ruins of a gothic castle’ on the top of a hill to the right, serve to en- 
liven the gloomy appearance of the island. The charm, however, dis- 
appears on entering the village, where the eye meets with nothing but 
wretchedness. The only places which offer any appearance of beauty and 
comfort, are the house of the priest and the church. There were a few 
monks from the Greek convent on the island of Simai ; but both in point of 
clothing and knowledge their condition was most miserable. The pri- 
mates or elders of the island, three of whom reside in this village, and 
two in the other, were a little better dressed than the rest of the people, 
but not so richly as the priest. Indeed, the clothing of these islanders, of 
both men and women, was so wretched, and so completely in rags, that 
it would baftle every attempt to give a description of their costume, 
either in point of colour or form. But notwithstanding their poverty, 
they have to pay, like the other islands of the Archipelago, the tribute (or 
haradsh) to the Captain Pasha; besides which every inhabitant is com- 
pelled to work for fifteen days every year, in the dock-yard of the Bey 
of Rhodes, to whom this rock is subjected. The harvest had not been in 
above forty days, yet we were assured by the inhabitants that their re- 
maining stock of corn would not keep them above six weeks; an obser- 
vation which I subsequently made at San Riscy, Naxio, Lero, Calamino, 
Patmos, and several other islands of the Archipelago. 

It was late in the afternoon when | again reached the ship, with the pro- 
duce of my day’s sport, consisting of two partridges. I had not arrived long, 
when the scout placed by the natives on the top of a hill, announced the 
appearance of several Greek vessels between the island and the neighbour- 
ing continent of Asia Minor. It is impossible to describe the extacy of 
the islanders on hearing this joyful intelligence. Born and bred in des- 
pair, fed on the bitter bread of slavery, they had not even dreamt of the 
possibility of their deliverance from thraldrom ; and now to see their ab- 





1 It was built by the Kuights of Rhodes, to whom Tilos formerly belonged, 
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ject countrymen, who, till lately, would have crouched before a single 
Janissary,” fearlessly scouring the seas in search of their once so redoubt- 
ed oppressors, was an event which they had never before contemplated, 
even in their ardent imagination. My feelings were somewhat akin to 
theirs; and I ardently looked forward to the gratification of seeing a 
Greek free on his own soil, though the duration of his freedom were but 
that of anhour. At about five o'clock Pp. m. the first vessels of the in- 
surgents came round the cape, which had till then concealed them from 
us. They scudded at a fearful rate before the gale, although they car- 
ried but little canvass. We soon counted twenty brigs tacking at the en- 
trance of the harbour : the lightness of the vessels, and the dexterity of the 
crews astonished us. One of the brigs, having hoisted her flag, approacii- 
ed the harbour, and the captain with a few his people immediately came 
on board of us. I was curious to learn what influence their new situa- 
tion might have had on the state of their minds, and therefore closely ob- } 
served every one of the motions and words of the Greeks. In order, 
however, to come to an impartial conclusion concerning their character, 
I considered it indispensable to keep constantly in view two things, which 
seemed to me to be inseparably connected with the novelty of their situa- : 
tion—viz. 1. That all their actions must bear the stamp of great men- 
tal exaltation; and, 2. That, at that early stage of their independence, 
they must more resemble revolted slaves than freemen. 

The captain requested to see our papers, which were handed to him ; 
and one of his companions seating himself down on the deck in the oriental 
fashion, began to examine them. In the mean time the chiefs of the 
other vessels also came to us, and in a short time our ship was surround- 
ed with boats, and our deck crowded with visitors. The company having 
become thus numerous, their pipes were filled, and the keif (mirth) began 
in the true Turkish style.. The conversation became very animated, but 
it was difficult to understand any thing of it, for they all cried out against 
the Turks; and the same event or fact was told by every one in a different 
manner. Some said that the number of armed vessels in the hands of the / 
insurgents amounted to 600, whilst others reduced it to 400, and others “ 
even to 150. But in one thing they all agreed, viz. that Ypsilanti ‘had 
taken Adrianople, and was marching straight upon Stambhul ; whilst, in 
fact, he was then no longer on Turkish ground. Indeed, they gave the 
freest scope to their warm imagination and the bragging so peculiar to 
the Greeks. Imaginary heroes, and still more imaginary victories, were 
enumerated and described by them with the greatest minutiz and viva- 
city ; and, what is more remarkable, they seemed themselves as fully con- 
vinced of the truth of all this glorious romancing, asthey wished us to be. id 

One of them, however, who spoke Italian well, having spent the 
earlier part of his life at Leghorn, entered into a private conversation 
with me, and discovered to me the melancholy state they were in. His t 
chief complaint ran upon the refractory spirit of the seamen, who, mis- N) 
taking the meaning of the word liberty, would not obey their command- ; 
ers. Every thing was decided by suffrages, and the crew of every ship } 
was divided into the captain’s party and the opposition, thus making a 
floating republic of every vessel.—Most of the wealthy Greek families, 



























2 Whenever a Greek met a Janissary, he was compelled to stop, till the arru- 
gant pretorian ha¢ passed by him. 
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who conld have forwarded their country’s cause by their riches, had 
withdrawn to Italy, or the Ionian islands. Enthusiasm had animated 
every heart, but discord and selfishness were thwarting every useful at- 
tempt. The chiefs wished to attack the Turkish fleet near Cape Kolon, 
and by sacrificing a few boats, set fire to the enemy’s fleet, in the midst 
of the smoke and general confusion ; but the sailors opposed this heroic 
plan, and the good opportunity was lost. Before this, when they had 
succeeded in burning a ship of the line near Mitylene, the captains 
wished to profit by the first enthusiasm of their men and the confusion 
of the enemy, and attack their numerous fleet ; but this plan was frus- 
trated by the selfishness of some rich men, who commanded their own 
vessels, and were afraid of losing them in the engagement. Upon this a 
resolution was passed in the general assembly ef the mariners, by which 
the command of vessels was to be taken away from the owners, and in- 
trusted to experienced seamen. 

The Greeks, although in pursuit-of the Sultan’s fleet, were in perfect 
ignorance respecting the state of their own affairs, and pressed us for 
European intelligence. At the same time, however, they felt the difti- 
culty of the undertaking they had embarked in; and almost every con- 
versation closed with the sentence— What is to be done? Either we 
or the Turks must perish.” 

At last their scribe, who had been all this time examining our papers, 
was satisfied that we were not Turks, and that they ought not to prevent 
our proceeding to Smyrna, whither we were bound. But at that moment 
a Jewish Merchant, who had embarked with us at Alexandria, showed 
himself upon deck. The Romaic captains immediately inquired who 
he was, and what merchandise he carried with him; and being satistied 
upon this head, they said, that they must take him with them, and tie 
him up to the main-mast. ‘‘ But why?” asked our eaptain. ‘ Because 
he is a Jew,” was the reply; “ we are ordered by our admiral to lay 
hold of every Turk, Jew, or Armenian, we may meet with.” It was in 
vain that our captain expostulated with them ; they persisted in their de- 
mand of having the Jew and his property. Being driven to the last 
shift, one of the leaders said : ‘* He may be innocent, but he has killed 
Christ.” “ This is no argument,” replied our honest captain; “ Once 
for all, I tell you, that I shall not give him up freely, such a step being 
both contrary to law and honour; but if you will take him by force— 
here I am, you must first fire upon me!’ This declaration had the de- 
sired effect : the chiefs entered into a long consultation, which was kept 
up in the Arnaut language ;° the result of which was, that the poor Jew 
was released of his fears, by their giving up their claims upon his person 
and preperty. 

It was dusk when our visitors left us, and soon the approach of night 
covered their fleet with the veil of darkness. The events of the day gave 
occasion to various reflections on the greatness of the undertaking on the 
part of the Greeks, and the scantiness of their means to execute it. We 
regretted that such a noble enthusiasm, such bravery and skill, was re- 





8 The Hydriots and Speziots, the first defenders of Greek independence, have 
nothing in common with the Greeks but their religion. ‘They are Albanese by 
their origin, speak the Arnaut language, and differ from the Romaic in character, 
dress and habits. 
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duced to the shift of such small vessels, twenty or thirty of which seem- 
ed scarcely suilicient to make a successful attack on a large man of war. 
Even those vessels that were best armed, carried not above sixteen small 
field pieces ; and their whole advantage lay in the lightness of their yes- 
sels, their superior nautical skill, and above all that they had to do with 
Turks.—Twenty years ago the Greeks had no vessels, except small sa- 
coleivi, with which they carried on the coasting-trade of the Ottoman 
empire. The principal trade of the country, however, was in the hands 
of the English, and the European nations bordering on the Mediterranean. 
But the general blockade of the South of Europe by the English, during 
the latter years of the late continental war, by impeding the trade of all 
other nations, gave the Greeks an opportunity to develope their native 
skill and industry. They took to smuggling, which at that time held out 
immense advantages to any one who would embark in the perilous under- 
taking. ‘The enterprising Greeks bought light and quick-sailing vessels 
in the ports of Illyria, and with these the Hydriots, Speziots, and other 
Greek islanders, dashed through the midst of the English fleets, and carried 
provisions into the ports of Italy andSpain. They were always manned by 
a numerous and well-disciplined crew, in order to defend themselves in 
case they fell in with one of the British cruizers. ‘Two events of the 
kind are remembered about the Mediterranean, which established their 
reputation for skilfulness and valour among the European mariners. One 
smal] Greek vessel having been attacked by an English frigate of thirty 
guns, defended herself for half an hour, and after killing most of her people, 
and disabliug her, compelled the frigate to strike. On another occasiona 
Hydriot polacea fought for forty minutes with a large English frigate, till 
having lost most of her crew, together with her two masts and helm, she 
surrendered, the few remaining men hoping that the generosity of their 
victors would spare their lives: but they were taken to Gibraltar, where 
they were shot without mercy. This terrible trade was continued for 
several years, during which the Greek islanders amassed immense for- 
tunes, part of which they employed in raising splendid buildings, and the 
remainder in purchasing new vessels. The number of their merchant- 
men now surpasses that of any other nation in the Mediterranean, and it 
was with these ships that they began the contest against their oppressors. 
They are considered, in the Mediterranean, as the best seamen, and 
their vessels as the fastest sailers. 

Early on the next morning a polacca of fourteen guns entered the har- 
bour, which, as we afterwards learnt, carried the Hydriot rear-ad- 
miral, Kondurioti. She was soon followed by two others, one of which, 
from Castel-Rosso, made us rather uneasy, and compelled us to be on 
cur guard: she carried only three small guns, but had a crew of above 
fifty men, who soon conyinced us by their conduct that they were pirates, 
whom nothing but the presence of the Admiral seemed to keep from 
commencing hostilities. Prudence, therefore, dictated that we should 
address ourselves to this officer, who had in the mean time landed, and 
seated himself under a shady fig-tree. We found him a man of about 
forty-five, of very ordinaty abilities and understanding. He was as un- 
informed about the real state of his nation, as the rest of his countrymen 
whom we had seen; and his confidence in Greek supericrity was so 
great, that he fondly believed one- of his nation to be sufficient to beat 
ten Turks. He was, therefore, not inclined to exaggerate their own 
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power, and he candidly informed us that the Greeks were in possession 
of about 300 vessels of different burdens; 180 of which were armed and 
fitted to meet the enemy. Ofthese 105 were destined to pursue the Ot- 
toman fleet, (and we afterwards found that his account was perfectly 
correct). Seventy of them bore the flag of Spezia, Hydra, and Rosso, 
and thirty-five belonged to Ipsara. The remainder of their armed ves- 
sels was blockading the coasts of Candia, the Morea, and the port of 
Salonicha. On inquiring of Kondurioti where the Ipsarian fleet was, 
he replied rather ill-humouredly, “ I don’t know.” It seems that this 
was no pretext of the Admiral to hide their forces, for the Ipsariots had 
actually separated themselves, a few days previously, from the remainder 
of the fleet, in disgust, because the Hydriots and Speziots refused them 
their share in a cargo of cofiee, which they had captured. 

We sailed early in the morning of the 4th, and near the Island of 
Nisero fell in with the whole of the Greek fleet. It consisted of seventy- 
eight vessels of from eight to ten guns, only dne carrying fourteen, and 
one, the ship of the admiral of the fleet, having thirty-two. This vessel 
also carried the Patriarch of Alexandria, who usually resides in Pat- 
mos. The fleet was attended by ten fire-ships, a most formidable en- 
gine in the hands of the Greeks. It had been resolved that twelve ves- 
sels should be manned by the most determined volunteers, and force 
their way into the harbour of Rhodes, for the purpose of burning the 
enemy’s fleet. A promise was held out that every captain, who should 
return honourably, was to receive the rear-admiral’s epaulette and 500 
piastres, whilst the families of the slain should be provided for by the 
state. Every preparation for this bold and glorious undertaking was 
made ; but whilst the Greeks waited for the arrival of the two primates 
of Hydra and Spezia, whose consent they required for so decisive a step, 
the Turks left the harbour, steering their course for the Morea. 

On the 6th we fell in with the thirty-five Ipsariot vessels. Some of 
the captains came on board to us, and we learned from them, that hav- 
ing got over the late offence received from their countrymen, they were 
now in search of the fleet, desirous of again joining the common cause. 
We informed them where we had last seen the Greek fleet; and they 
soon left us, sailing in that direction. 





DEJANIRA AND THE CENTAUR. 


Wirat, GEneus’ daughter, were thy thoughts, when first 
The shaggy Centaur plunged into the flood ? 
Didst thou not watch with anxious eye, where stood 
Thy dubious lord preparing for the worst ? 
Fear'dst thou that Nessus in his breast accurst 
Aught ill contemplated against thy fame ; 
Or that for any thing but good he came ? 
How couldst thou fear that any mortal durst ?— 
Alemena’s son, however, soon beheld 
The dripping monster tread the farther shore, 
And, when his course he backward should have bore, 
Thy sweet form in his rude embraces held : 
Now his bow bends—his arrow flies—repelled, 
The brutal savage welters in his gore. 





ON THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE COMMON PEOPLE. 


Ir would require a nicely adjusted balance to weigh the ideas of the 
common people, so light and fugitive are they in their nature and dura- 
tion. As, however, the affairs of life are considerably influenced by the 
degree and kind of knowledge possessed even by the multitude, to endea- 
vour to determine the extent and quality of their notions cannot be 
deemed a useless speculation. It appears to us that a very erroneous 
estimate has been made as to the quantity of intellectual wealth supposed 
to be, at this moment, diffused among the common people; and that 
very injudicious methods have in consequence been taken for completing 
the culture of their minds. The natural order of proceeding seems to 
have been reversed. Instead of being led from known to unknown ; from 
things suitable to their capacities, te such as require labour and conten- 
tion of mind to comprehend ; they have from the beginning been brought 
in contact with metaphysical subtleties, which it would not be unchari- 
table to suppose beyond the comprehension, sometimes, of their teachers 
themselves; and thus, instead of being enlightened, (which is the object 
professed to be desired by their masters,) they acquire a string of sonorous 
terms, that have, in their mouths, no meaning whatever. But, as all 
persons are willing to believe that what they have acquired with much 
labour is worth something, the people are not backward in giving them~ 
selves credit for wonderful subtlety, supposing that to force a confused 
multitude of other men’s thoughts through the mind, is ¢o think. Ac- 
cordingly many are deceived by the confidence, and seeming conviction, 
with which the common people put forth their opinions ; and the belief 
gains ground, that knowledge, like the sun, has pierced through the 
upper surface of society, and, sinking gradually into its bosom, ripened, 
amidst dross and darkness, the ore that lay hidden at the bottom. This 
error is flattering, but it is prejudicial to mankind. It tends to relax the 
energies of those who labour to let in light upon the Tartarus of shades 
and chimeras, that still holds possession of the vulgar mind; it gives 
them the air of the Knight of La Mancha warring on the windmills, and 
shames them into indolence. But experience and observation at length 
convince us that the people have very little exact knowledge. They have 
been taught many things. Their imaginations have been carried into the 
land of opinion, where shadows flit about with the appearances of reality ; 
where mist and uncertainty pervade every thing; and where truth (if 
any truth be there) wears an impenetrable veil, never to be raised for a 
moment by human reason. Opinion, as Plato observed very justly, is 
something between knowledge and ignorance, and resembles the dim light 
of dawn, while it is yet deubtful whether it be night or day. It is the 
mind’s dress, and changes with the times. Nor are those who affect to be 
above the vulgar less mutable in this respect than they; for as they 
adopt new fashions in their dress, as soon as their former taste has ob- 
tained general approbation, (a proof of excellence, it seems, in other mat- 
ters,) so also do they discard their opinions when they become common, 
and resort to new, strange, or absurd tenets, which have not been soiled 
by vulgar belief. But the common people encroach so rapidly upon the 
great, in this particular, that very shortly the latter will be compelled, 
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if they would still be singular, to strip their minds naked, and have no 
opinion at all. 

To return—It is not clear to us what advantage thinking persons can 
promise themselves from the belief which they so earnestly inculcate, 
that the people are highly civilized; and deeply imbued with the prin- 
ciples of useful knowledge. It seems to be an opinion, taken up without 
examination, and believed, because, as we said before, it is pleasant and 
flattering to the mind. But no one has ever stepped out of his grade in 
society, and conversed with those above him or below him, without per- 
ceiving that prejudices are suspended, like festoons, on every step of the 
long ladder of human life, and that each thinks those the most beautiful 
which ornament the one he stands on. The rankest weeds, however, are 
considered nosegays at the bottom of the ladder, and their poisonous ef- 
fluvia are snuffed up as complacently as if they were the richest and 
purest odours. ‘This is apparently the condition of man’s nature: he is 
fond of mysteries, of wonders, of things that raise strong emotions; and, 
because, upon the dead level of common life, he finds none of these 
things, it is his weakness to seek them in the mists of the past or future, 
in which évery thing is magnified, distorted, or hidden from his view. 
Knowledge emancipates but a small portion of mankind from the tyranny 
of this propensity, the greater part continuing in ignorance and uncer- 
tainty— 

** As wander travellers in woods by night, 
By the moon’s doubtful and malignant light.” 

Philosophers appear to have been sometimes deceived in their views 
of the common people, by taking up their motions of them from the 
graceless canaille of the metropolis. Such of the latter, as surround 
them, readily discover their aversion to prejudice and superstition, and 
learn to affect a freedom from both, which they do not feel, and quickly 
hasten to shake off in the genial company of their equals. People fre- 
quently deceive themselves also upon this point, and only then discover 
their weaknesses, when some strong or sudden blast of misfortune has 
shaken off the false covering of their minds. Then they relapse into 
superstition, and sip the grateful cup of prejudice and boundless belief, 
without restraint. 

It is not denied that the great have the same weaknesses at bottom. 
Catherine de Medicis, a woman of strong mind, and profoundly versed 
in the arts of policy, was, nevertheless, so far 4 slave to error and the cant 
of the times, as to believe she might ward off misfortunes by a certain 
charm, written in cabalistical characters on the skin of a dead-born in- 
fant, which she used to wear about her person, The infatuation of 
Kings, for the reveries of judicial astrology, is known to evety one; and 
it is clear from many recent examples, that the growing knowledge of all 
the rést of mankind has had no influence upon them. 

But the errors of the people, up to this moment, are innumerable, and 
as whimsical as they are various. Every county in the realm teems 
with superstitions of its own growth, which adroitly ally themselves to 
all creeds and persuasions, and literally defy civilization to root them 
out. A list of the principal of these would be curious, but does not 
come within the scope of the present essay. One or two, however, may 
be mentioned, as they indicate a degree of civilization inferior to that of 
the Bedouin Arabs. When a ship is wrecked on the shores of Wales, 
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it is affirmed by the inhabitants that its apparition, previously visiting 
the spot, has most. commonly been seen. ‘Thousands of these spectre- 
ships hover about the coast in winter, their impassive sails shivering and 


straining in the tempest, and their decks manned with the spirits of 


those whom destiny is hurrying thfough the ocean to destruction. It 
would be vain to tell these superstitious people that beams, planks, masts, 
iron bolts, and cordage, can have no soul; they beleve, and cannot 
analyze their notions, and therefore suppose that the word shzp denotes 
a being which, while it continues whole, has some kind of spirit attach- 
ed to it; and this, they imagine, goes before it to the place of ship- 
wreck, In the same belief is also involved another impossibility —(un- 
less it be a relique of that ancient Grecian opinion, which taught that 
man was a three-fold being—a spirit—the spirit’s wrial vehicle—and. 
the body); for if the men’s spirits were on board the spectre-ship, their 
bodies would be tenantless in the real wooden tenement. An opinion, 
nearly akin to this, was entertained by the learned Earl of Roscommon, 
and countenanced by Dr. Johnson, and therefore might claim a stroke 
of ridicule: but it is enough to haye mentioned it, in order to obtain it 
a place with that long list of ghosts, witches, predictions, &c. which an 
illustrious contemporary Asserts to havé been put to flight by the mere 
smell of printer’s ink. We fear that they have not, however, been com- 
pletely routed, but merely driven for a time to the under-cells of the hu- 
man heart, to burst forth with fresh force when the toreh of philosophy 
shall once more burn low and feebly, In plain truth, the germs of super- 
stition and ignorance are indestructible: they are the indefinable fears, 
the incomprehensible forebodings, the false and delusive hopes that are 
indigenous to the heart of man. ‘These are the monsters which he al- 
ways hears, sera sub nocte rudentes ; and which, when most completely 
overcome, only resemble the power of War, so nobly imagined by Virgil, 
as confined in his own temple, but sitting upon brazen arms, and still 
meditating confusion and slaughter, 

If then we admit that high and abstract metaphysical truth is, in their 
present condition, beyond thé reach of thé common people, shall we 
find them more capable of correct knowledge in other matters’ in mat- 
ters of fact, and political and nataral rights? We fear not. Mankind 
are always supposed to yield, to such affairs as touch their interests, a very 
serious and steady attention, and to acquire, by that means, a full know- 
ledge of their bearing and nature; but the interests of men are allowed 
to be most strongly affected by the degree of justice or injustice which 
enters into the administration of public affairs, and this cannot be known 
without a carefal observation of the conduct and character of public 
men. It seems evident, however, that the people in general are either 
unwilling, or unable, to exercise their minds in such observation, being 
literally a flock, Jed to that or this intellectual pasture by the pipe of 
their shepherd. Of what is going forward, whether for their good or for 
theif perdition, they know nothing; the mere husk of transactions is 
thrown before them by the newspapers, and by their representatives in 
Parliament; and it was the perception of the blind avidity with which 
this husk is devoured, that induced a great orator, in an unhappy mo- 
ment, to devominate them the sw inish multitude! Should the epithet 
be deserved, where lies the blame? not, certainly, in the multitude. But 
we are not, at present, seeking for matter of reprehension, but of fact ; 
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we would gain 4 clear conception of what the people do know ; it may 
hereafter be our endeavour to show what they ought to know, and how 
it is to be taught them, 

When a war with any neighbouring state is in progress, do the people 
ever know the true reason why it has been undertaken; the extent of 
means, and complexion of policy by which it is conducted; the losses 
and reverses suffered in battle; the probable chances for bringing it to a 
fortunate conclusion? Not one of these things do they know. They 
are, above all, kept in profound ignorance of the character of their ene- 
my; while a factitious and absurd hatred of every inhabitant of the rival 
country, is fomented and nourished in their bosoms, and suffered to 
taint and embase the affections and charities of social life. For they 
proceed by degrees to hate every body whom they do not know; and it 
was by a process of this kind that the same word came, among the old 
Romans, to signify a stranger and an enemy. In remote country places 
the inhabitants of one village indulge a degree of this hatred towards 
those of the next hamlet, which has often been known to swell during 
fairs, or merry makings, to actual violence. All these are the effects 
of ignorance. 

If we contemplate a country life from a distance, we shall be apt, 
indeed, to look upon it as the abode of sensibility and virtue; for the 
effect of a familiarity with nature, upon a fine intellectual capacity, is 
most desirable and happy. Farmers, labourers, and fishermen, how- 
ever, who are much abroad among the elements, and frequently at those 
hours of the morning and night which are best calculated to excite the 
imagination, and awaken the mental powers of mankind, are yet ob- 
served to be persons of blunt feelings, and coarse, rugged manners. The 
fisherman considers nothing in the tossing or slumber of the dusky waves 
at midnight, but the lesser or greater probability of filling his nets; nor 
does the farmer contemplate any thing in the rich complexion of the 
morning in advanced spring, except such signs of the weather as may 
determine his stay a-field. 

Very little better is the city artisan. He sees more, it is true, of the 
ways of men; but his sphere is different, rather than more enlarged. 
If the peasant becomes callous to the charms of nature through thought- 
less familiarity, the artisan is not less sure to sink into the same state 
through mere desuetude. He feels out of his element the moment he 
leaves the smoke of the city, wandering in most insipid rurality amidst 
the chant of birds, or the dusk whispers of the wood. He has heard that 
Nature is beautiful, and therefore will not fail to speak a word in the 
praise of her rich hues and sunny landscapes; but at the bottom of his 
heart there lurks a far stronger predilection for a fine tap-room fire, a 
snug seat, and a can foaming with ale. Nor is he altogether singular 
in this preference; for men of high intellectual capacities have been 
known to indulge sentiments very little more refined; and, to speak the 
truth, it results naturally from the general tenor of a city life. - Hunting, 
objectionable in most other points of view, might have a good effect upon 
persons in danger of falling into a taste of this kind, as its rapid vicissi- 
tudes infuse a species of vigour into the human character. It was, 
indeed, observed by Hippocrates, more than twenty-two centuries ago, 
that the Asiatic nations were weak and effeminate, because they passed 
their lives in a dull, uniform mariner, ignorant, and incapable of that 
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energetic state of mind, maintained by vicissitudes, which is always pre- 
pared for the worst. ‘The manners of most modern nations are subject 
to the same objection. Their sameness tends to weaken the mind ; for 
our life is a long calm that unfits us for the ensuing tempest. Private 
adversities, indeed, are productive of some changes; but they rarely 
create a great character. Men connect themselves by so many relations 
to society, and are upheld by so many artificial props, that they are not 
often driven to depend on their own resources. Sometimes, however, 
all the connecting links are snapt asunder, and then the naked character 
is displayed, bending to the blow of fortune, and sinking into hopeless 
oblivion and beggary; or firmly withstanding every shock, and, like 
Anteeus, rising up stronger from each successive overthrow. But, in 
general, we are accustomed to move for ever in the same track, and are 
amazed and confounded if forced at any time to go aside into a new 
one ; through which helpless condition of our minds it happens, that we 
are ready to put ourselves under the guidance of any one who promises 
security and ease, 

This state of society is always induced when an agricultural people 
have long been gathered together in large cities. When a nation first 
evinces an inclination to pass from rural labours into the tracks of trade 
and commerce, the nobles are observed to linger awhile, in feudal pride, 
about their castles; by degrees it becomes apparent that the materials 
and instruments of luxury are more accessible among the rich plebeians 
of the cities ; and the nobles divide their time hetween a townand country 
life: at length the court and the city predominate in their affections, 
and they never fly to the shades of their own domains, unless when driven 
to them by chagrin or fashion. 

In the first stage of these changes the nobles possess nearly all the 
knowledge afloat in the realm; in the second, they waver between supe- 
riority and equality; but in the third, the tables are turned, they are 
become decidedly inferior, and knowledge, like virtue, is seen to reside 
in the “ golden mean.” An old French poet, quoted by Sainte-Palaye 
in his Memoirs on Ancient Chivalry, observes that, in the middle ages, 
the study of the liberal arts was prohibited to the common people ; but 
that, in process of time, the nobility, ruined “ par les excés de la gour- 
mandise et autres,” had abandoned learning to the vulgar, who, by this 
means, quickly gained the ascendency, and enslaved them in their 
turn. 

‘¢ Car chevaliers ont honte d’estre clercs.” ! 


A very singular effect seems, however, to take place, when the common 
people are supposed to possess a certain degree of knowledge. In every 
thing, when they choose to become competitors with the smaller num- 
ber, their vast majority must inevitably ensure them the victory: when, 
therefore, they invade the domain of knowledge, the magnates of the 
land must bow down before them, humour their caprices, and conform 
to their whims and opinions. But as their ideas seldom soar to the 
heights of art, the scale of excellence must be lowered to meet their 
views ; and hence arise common-place, repetition of truisms, trifling, and, 
in all respects, a subdued tone of perfection. This truth, so bitter to 
the palate, so perplexing and unmanageable an ingredient to those who 


! For knights are ashamed to possess knowledge. 
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would administer it, is, in consequence, concealed; and those who chew 
it in secret, like a forbidden drug, only irritate and inflame their minds 
to very little purpose. 

All the while it is certain, notwithstanding, that the common people 
are capable of very correct and extensive knowledge. What stands 
between it and them, is the spirit of their political institutions ; through 
which it happens that their better hours are always spent in labour, 
which is productive, to them, of nothing further than tle means of la- 
bouring on to the end of life. ‘This incessant occupation of the body in 
severe toil, has a sure tendency to weaken the thinking principle, and 
consequently to increase credulity, and a disposition te be deceived. 
Accordingly, the people show a fondness for imposture of every kind ; 
which once made a certain Cardinal Legate exclaim ‘“‘ Puisqu’il veut 
étre trompé, qu'il le soit!’* The definition of the political art, also, 
as it was given by a Bishop, “ ars non tam regendi, quam fullends 
hominem,” ® is an unequivocal proof that the clergy, at least, look upon 
man as an animal that is to be governed by his ignorance and incapa- 
city to discover deception. It is not, indeed, to be denied that mankind 
may always be overreached by interested cunning; but an intellectual 
people will at least have the satisfaction of being duped by none but 
able men. ‘This was generally the case when the citizens of the ancient 
republics were outwitted. It was some credit to their judgment to be 
deluded by such fine politicians as Pisistratus, Caesar, or Augustus; as 
it showed how high men were obliged to reach, who aimed at any thing 
above their capacity. The intellectual capacities of a people may, in 
fact, be measured correctly by the degree of cunning necessary to keep 
them in subjection; only we must take into the account the length or 
shortness of the time they have been enslaved : because force may com- 
pel a people to submit for a season to governors nearly destitute of ability ; 
but nothing short of real stupidity and incapacity to reason, can chain 
them, through a series of ages, to the footstool of ignorant power. ‘To 
judge of the French by their present government, we might be led to 
think that all the germs of liberality, sown in the Encyelopedie era, had 
perished in the land; and that Legitimacy, like a poisonous plant, had 
overshadowed and destroyed all wholesome thinking. But there is room 
for believing that the faculties of the French people aré merely bound up 
in a kind of frost, which may melt before the heat of vicissitudes, and 
carry away in its thaw the abomination that has disgraced the land. 
The nature of tyranny in Germany, however, appears to justify the old 
prejudices of almost all European nations against the German character. 
A jocular observation, applied by Balzac to the girls of some village in 
France, that they were too stupid to be seduced by a sensible man, seems 
strictly applicable to the Germans : they have never been able to produce, 
and appear never to have needed, a subtle tyrant; coarse despotism has been 
more to their taste, and they have not spurned even the living madman 
who openly uttered his contempt or fear of knowledge. The savages, 
described by Tacitus, who inhabited the woods of ancient Germany, 
appear to have been actuated, like all other savages, by an instinctive 
dislike of restraint; but it seems vastly incorrect, to say no more of it, to 





2 Since it is their wish, let them be deceived. 
3 An art calculated rather for deceiving, than for governing mankind, 
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apply the epithet free to such animal aversion to slavery. They were 
free only in the sense in which wild beasts may be denominated free ; 
for, properly speaking, they had not then been consolidated into society. 
This being considered, it is a high compliment we pay ourselves when 
we assert that our “‘ matchless Constitution” took its rise in the woods, 
among the ignorant savages of ancient Germany. 

To revert to our proposition—The great secret of promoting ignorance 
among the common people, is to multzply frivolous amusements. ‘This 
it was which struck that profound observer of human nature who remarked 
that “‘ Shows and Bread” were all the people demanded of their gover- 
nors; for, in varying these Shows, and in perplexing the vulgar mind 
respecting the means by which this Bread is secured, consists all the art 
of tyrannical policy. Itmay be observed, too, that whenever a spark of 
knowledge, escaping from the great political furnace, is borne amongst 
that inflammable material, the popular mind, there are never wanting 
certain mercenary sophiits to follow it, who, if they cannot extinguish, 
can at least give it the direction of an zgnis fatuus, to lead the populace 
into error. This work is busily going forward at the present moment. 
‘The people are taught this, and are taught that ; but are never informed 
how they may teach themselves to discover what is best for them. 

At first view we are apt to consider it as something extraordinary that 
the founders of fanatical sects find it so easy to insinuate themselves in‘o 
the good opinion of the people; but if we weigh the matter, it will appear 
to deserve little wonder; for the whole process reduces itself to the 
replacing a worn-out, indistinct opinion, by one that is new. This, 
among persons.of little thought, is not difficult ; for the mind is naturally 
averse to inaction, and easily persuades itself that to be in motion, is to 
make some approaches towards truth. And what motion is like that 
in which it is carried along by the boiling current of enthusiasm! An old 
philosopher taught that happiness was to be found only in the exercise of 
virtuous energies; and we are constrained, by daily observation, to be- 
lieve that all mankind so far agree with him as to conceive the exercise of 
some energies necessary to its acquisition. Hence are we fond of change, 
and impatient of the present. We hope in a fresh position to-discover 
more easily the texture of our fortunes, and escape from the ennui which we 
have found to adhere to us through all former vicissitudes. We spring, 
therefore, on a new opinion, as upon a plank that promises to bear us safe 
to land, from among our shipwrecked hopes and projects of gain or am- 
bition ; and with this fresh stay, are content to be driven forward anew 
before the gale of destiny. In thedecay of empires this disposition grows 
very general among the common people. They are placed on the extreme 
circumterence of a vast wheel, whose motion is every moment dying away ; 
and, as this motion was necessary to their adhesion, they naturally expe- 
rience alarm as it decteases, and fly off altogether when it ceases to act. 
In this stage of society they resemble the fasting Jews, watching the ap- 
pearance of the stars upon the mountains ; as daylight sinks imperceptibly 
in the west, their attention becomes more hushed, though their appetite 
sharpens within; and the first lamp which night suspends upon her battle- 
ments, is the signal for the close of inaction, and the commencement of 
Bacchanalian riot, From this cause sprang the horrors of the French 
Revolution, as well as the carnage that accompanied the decline of the 
Roman empire ; and the same principles, operating the same effects, will 
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be the cause why all nations shall submit to change, and why the common 
people, wanting the connecting principle of knowledge, must always form 
the elements of the destruction of states, and of every mutation that takes 
place in human society. 

From what has been said, it seems to result that civilization makes but 
a slight impression on the general mind, something like the ridges which 
the receding sea leaves upon the sand ; and that when any great mutations 
happen, having a tendency to embase a nation, the common people easily 
lose every impression of knowledge, and sink back into barbarism as if it 
were their natural condition. 





MORNING. 
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Wuen from the gloom of sorrow’s dreary night 
Sweet sleep hath fled, and feverish and alone 
I’ve wandered o’er these fields, ’till broad and bright 
The glorious orb of life and day hath shone ; 
How have I joyed to make yon hoary tower, 
Unfolding slowly ‘neath the morning beam 

His misty mantle gray !—in such an hour, 

To sorrow’s eye, do Nature’s beauties seem 
More beauteous,—and the troubled heart is still. 
The sky-reflecting lake—the vocal grove,— 

The cheerful plain, and softly-shadowed hill, 
Wake thoughts unutterable ;—that do move 
The spirit’s love for this sweet-smiling earth, 
And joy profound—though unallied to mirth ! 


EVENING, 


How beautiful, sweet eve! thy peace supreme! 
The heart is soothed, the glowing thought is free ; 
While the sad spirit, rapt in holy dream, 

Forgets its woes in solitude and thee. 





The cares of life, that cloud the noblest brow, 
Infest no more—in meditation’s trance 

Soars the freed soul, and scorns the things below, 
That shone delusive in ambition’s glance, 


E’en now Devotion bends in awe sublime, 

To Him who deigns to poor mortality 

This beauteous scene, and sweetly varied clime ; 
And marks with joy this moral of the sky— 
That as the bright day’s peaceful evening glows, 
The close of spotless life a kindred glory knows, 
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PRETENDED INDEPENDENCE OF THE LONDON PRESS. 


We are collecting, progressively, a number of useful anecdotes, to il- 
lustrate the character of the London Press, which we shall probably em- 
body in some future article devoted expressly to that subject. There 
are some few illustrations of its real state of subserviency, or of fear, 
which will, however, require to be given as they occur: and the follow- 
ing is one of them, which we therefore publish without delay. 

During the month of August last, Captain Seely, of the Bombay Army, 
thought proper to give to the English Public, his sentiments on the sub- 
ject ofa Free Press in India, and chose for this purpose the columns of 
the Sun Newspaper : his articles were of considérable length, and formed 
a series, which were published under his own signature, with the designa- 
tionof his rank affixed. It was not until some days after they appeared, 
that we knew of their publication. Hearing, however, that many persons 
had attached importance to them from their being inserted in a ministerial 
Paper, and under the signature of an Indian Officer,—and that this had 
given to arguments utterly devoid of reason,a degree of importance which 
they would never otherwise have attained,—we were induced to think 
them worth an answer; and accordingly drew up a reply, sending it 
under cover to the Editor of the Sun, with a private note, requesting its 
insertion. Of his ready compliance with this request, we could not for a 
moment entertain the slightest doubt when we remembered a passage 
contained in the same Paper, of September 6, 1823, which is sufficiently 


important to be transcribed. It is as follows :— 


From His Majesty’s possessions in Asia rising daily into higher importance, 
both political and commercial, and from the increasing attention they have at- 
tracted throughout the whole of the British dominions, it is our intention to dedi-« 
cate our columns to every thing connected with their happiness and welfare. The 
unexpected banishment of Mr. Buckingham from India, by Mr. John Adam, 
the temporary Governor General, has already excited much interest in every one 
connected with British India, and cannot fail to give rise to discussions of the most 
serious nature. For the present, we shal) forbear entering further on this sub- 
ject, in order that Mr. Buckingham may have the opportunity of stating fairly 
his own case, by our insertion of his letter.1 At the same time we shall, with 
equal readiness, insert any communication from the friends of Mr. John Adam, 
who appears to us to have commenced his government with avery bold and hazard- 
ous measure. What effect these discussions will have on the public mind of India 
we will not anticipate ; but if nothing should occur to disturb the happiness of that 
portion of the British empire but that which may arise from the Freedom of the 
Press, we shall entertain no apprehensions in that respect. We have our fears, 
however, that from other causes, the seeds of dissatisfaction have been sown, 
which will require all the vigilance and circumspection of the High Authorities, 
at home and abroad, to guard against. 


Nothing could be fairer than this mode of admitting both parties to an 
equal hearing, and letting the world decide on their disputes :—and, cou- 
pled, as was this pledge to grant such impartial hearing, with sentiments 





1 This is the letter which was sent to the Times, and after a delay of a week, 
returned by the Editor of that Paper, who considered its publication premature, 
though written not in accusation, but in defence against a paragraph contained in 
its own columns. It was then admitted by the Morning Chronicle, and from 
thence voluntarily republished by the Sun, Sept, 6, 1823, 
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rather favourable than otherwise to the Freedom of the Indian Press, no 
doubt existed in our mind as to the course that would be followed. ‘To 
our extreme surprise, however, the letter, after being kept for a week, 
was returned in an envelope, stating that the Editor had every wish to 
insert the communication, but that he was obliged to refer such articles 
to the Proprietors, and that they had directed its return, assigning as a 
reason, that it was too personal for admission. 

Another week passed away, when we waited on the Editor in person, 
who again expressed the same regrets: but added that if the name of 
Captain Seely were not so pointedly used (he having, be it remembered, 
expressly provoked the discussion under his own undisguised name), and 
permission given to the Proprietors to make such other retrenchments as 
they thought proper, he had no doubt whatever, but that their sense of 
justice would accord it an early place. At his request, therefore, these 
alterations were made, as well as several retrenchments, and leave given 
to the Proprietors to strike out any thing they thought proper, but not to 
add any thing of their own. In the course of another week, it was re- 
turned in an envelope with the following Note. 


*« Sun-Office, Strand, Sept. 6, 1824. 


“ The Editor of the Sun presents his respectful compliments to Mr. 
Buckingham, and is sorry that he has not an opportunity of inserting the 
enclosed article in that Paper.” 


We give full credit to the Editor for the sincerity of his regret: for it 


must be mortifying to any man to be placed in such asituation. Fortu- 
nately, the Letters of Captain Seely were of little importance, and the 
circulation of the Sun very trifling (not éxceéding 500 it is said): but it 
is generally understood to be devoted to Government; and therefore, 
in order to atone for the indiscretion of its former pledge of impartiality, 
it would seem that the Proprietors, who play the part of Censors, and put 
forth the Editor as a mere automaton under their entire control, thought 
it either indiscreet as it affected Government, or dangerous as it affected 
the arguments against a Free Press in India, to let any observations in 
favour of such a Press appear. 

As a specimen of the sort of thraldom in which many of the London 
Papers are held, this may for the present suffice: though we shall have 
much more to say on that subject on some future occasion. In the mean 
time, we shall publish the Letter here, in its original state, and before any 
of the proposed retrenchments were made, in so that our Indian friends 
may see what a secret conclave of ministerial Censors, even in London, 
deem personal, and unfit to appear: and how important it is therefore to 
the cause of Truth and Justice, that thie Freedom of the Press should be 
every where established, and niade the sine qua non of every system of 
government th at exists. 

We attach no importance to the Letter itself: and, indeed, wrote it 
only for the readers of the Sun, in order to give the antidote where the 
poison had been disseminated. We have never yet, in any one instance, 
been the attacking party; and have contented ourselves with mere 
defence through the pages that contained the attacks of others. It 
is but reasonable, therefore, to demand, even from those who might 
refuse to insert an attack, a place and a hearing for a defence against 
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what they themselves have been instrumental in circulating. The Lon 
don Press in general is, however, a stranger to this sort of fair play, 
though the quality is ofte: trumpeted forth in their own columns as the 
distinguishing characteristic of English combats. We give this rejected 
Letter in proof of our assertion. 


To the Editor of the Sun. 


S1r,—Ir was not until yesterday that I heard of your Paper contain- 
ing some letters from Captain Seely, of the Indian Army, offering what 
he is pleased to call ‘“‘ Short Facts and Honest Opinions,” on a Free 
Pr -« i: India. It does not seem to have occurred to the writer, that a 
fact may, in his phraseology be very ‘‘ short,” and yet very little to the 
purpose: or that an opinion may be very “ honest,” (if by that he means 
sincerely entertained,) and yet be extremely absurd ; for there is not one 
among all the opinions long since exploded for their weakness, that did 
not obtain for a time at least, honest believers, and honest defenders too. 

It is not from my attaching much importance to such a heteregeneous 
mass of crude and undigested materials as these letters present, that I 
take up my pen to noticethem. I do not think that the gratuitous asser- 
tions, and inconclusive inferences, which the writer mistakes for facts and 
arguments, will impose on ten men of sound understandings: but, as 
there are many weak persons, whose alarm respecting the safety of India 
is roused by the bare mention of a Free Press in that country, and whose 
ignorance of the true state of the case renders them peculiarly alive to 
every cry of danger, I have thought it worth a moment’s attention, to 
unravel, for them, the web of sophistry by which the writer of the letters 
appears himselfto be surrounded, and in which a few of such timid men 
as I deseribe might be also entangled, were they not put upon their 
guard, 

In the first place, I must take the liberty to say that there is not a 
single new fact, nor a single original observation (argument there is ab- 
solutely none) in all that Captain Seely has advanced. Whoever has 
read the Statement of Mr. Adam, and the Speeches of Mr. Impey, Mr. 
Randle Jackson, Mr. Trant, and Sir John Malcolm, will not find, on 
perusing these Letters, one single idea that must not have before . been 
quite familiar to them, Now, as these have been not merely answered, 
but refuted, at least a hundred times, it must be deemed a work of super- 
erogation to go again cver the same ground. The pages of the Oriental 
Herald, the columns of the Times, Chronicle, Globe and Traveller, and 
»ven those of the Sunitself, (date about three months ago,) have contained 
ample and abundant refutations of all that has been, or, I believe, can be 
advanced, on this subject: and if the gallant officer has not read,—or, 
reading, has not understood the meaning of—what has carried conviction 
to the minds of almost every disinterested man,—it may be matter of re- 
gret and pity; but it is not in the power of these who furnish arguments, 
to give the faculty of comprehending them also. 

Captain Seely sufficiently explains the immediate cause to which the 
Public are indebted for Ais productions, in the passage in which he so 
feelingly laments his inability to do the subject justice. ‘I have tried 
hard,” he says, ‘‘to condense my subject, but I cannot get into narrower 
limits.” The reader will, perhaps, have joined in his regret at this 
failure, at least. It is my bounden duty,” he continues, “as a servant 
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of the India Company, to speak of an Indian subject, one which is of 
the most momentous character that has for a long time engaged public 
attention. 1 think it not only my duty to speak fully and candidly on 
what concerns a country from whence I derive my bread, and my family 
their support. I should be an ingrate did | not raise my voice when I see 
India threatened with danger and future ruin, by the chimerical projects 
of men, who may or may not mean well, but of whose ulterior intentions 
no man can form any certain conjecture.” The India Company are 
truly in a forlorn condition, when they can get none but those who derive 
their bread from them, to enter on their defence. Some of these, per- 
haps, may think the number of their loaves likely to be doubled, by a well- 
timed display of their zeal: but if it be not more effectual than in the 
present instance, we really think that these faithful servants had better 
let their “‘ Honourable Masters” defend themselves. 

To dispose, however, of these ‘‘ Short Facts and Honest Opinions” in 
as brief a manner as possible, | will endeavour, wherever I can trace the 
meaning of the writer’s sentences (and that is sometimes a matter of no 
little difficulty), to place what he would seem to rely on as arguments on 
the one side, and the answers that have already been made to these, in the 
Papers before referred to, on the other; from which, all your readers 





may draw their own conclusions. 


Argumentsurged by Capt. Seely against 
a Free Press in India, 

1. In England it has been necessary 
to impose restrictions on the{Press, not- 
withstanding that there are contempo- 
rary prints professing different politi- 
cal principles to counteract each other, 
in this enlightened and happy country : 
how then can a Free Press exist under 
a despotic government ?—[where, it 
would seem to be meant these coun- 
teracting forces do not exist. ] 


Replies, repeated in substance, again 
and again, 


1, No one ever desired a Press in 
India free from responsibility, or with 
fewer restrictions than those operating 
in this country ; and if there are two 
government papers to every four oppo- 
sition ones in England to counteract 
their influence, there are at least four 
government papers to two opposition 
ones in India; besides:the influence of 
the whole community, who are ser- 
vants of government, which makes the 


counteracting forces infinitely greater in India than in England. 


2. India ever has been, is, and must 
always be, a purely absolute govern- 
ment, regulated by laws and institutes 
as dissimilar from those of any other 
civilized state as can be, possessing a 
great subjugated population, the great 
majority of which are of military ha- 
bits, restless, ambitious, and bold. 


2. This was asserted in the House of 
Commons by a certain Major Scott, 
before the present writer was born, and 
answered triumphantly by Mr. Burke. 
It has been repeated by Mr. Adam and 
Mr. Impey, with as little success as the 
Major : but it was reserved for the au- 
thor of the Letters in question to tack 
on to the original notion of “ pure 


despotism,” the idea of ‘* absolute power regulated by laws.” 


3. India is far removed from the 
mother country ; therefore, ber rulers 
(who are the servants of the Directors 
at home) shonld have absolute control. 


4. Among the numerous millions in 
India, many will be found dissatisfied. 
In the hands of these men unrestricted 
liberty to inflame the public mind by 


3. The further removed servants or 
agents are from their masters, the more 
need is there of checks to keep them in 
order. The youngest clerk in a count- 
ing-house knows this. 


4. The Press was asked for those 
who were satisfied, as well as for those 
who were not; and if the latter form 
the majority, the greater the number of 
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seditious writings would plunge the 
country in blood, and overthrow our 
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advocates that would arise for the de- 
fence of the existing Government. If 
the dissatisfied form the majority, then 
the Government must be bad, and need 


improvement. But no one wanted unrestricted liberty, nor the power to publish 
sedition. The law can punish this as well as it can punish murder; and while 
men wear daggers without restraint, pens might be equally free: let those be 


5. The Mohammedan rule was cruel, 
ours is mild, beneficent, and prospe- 
rous; and should not be made to give 
way and Jead to the restoration of the 
Mohammedan powers, for the visionary 
project of enlightening the natives by 
a Free Press. 


punished by law who make an unlawful use of either. 


5. If our rule is really mild and be- 
neficent, there can be no harm in 
permitting the natives to express their 
gratitude to us for introducing it. No 
Englishman can wish to restore the Mo- 
hammedan power; nor is the project 
of enlightening the natives visionary. 
The friends of a Free Press, believing 


in the present moral and intellectual superiority of the British to all Asiatics, 
wish to make the natives of Asia gradually like themselves. If we are better 


than they, this must be a benefit to them. 
leave our own habits and adopt theirs. Either horn of the dilemma may be taken. 


6. God forbid, (saysCapt.Seely,) that 
I should oppose the freedom of speech 
or of writing in India, did it promise 
the Natives one single advantage or 
comfort :—but thoroughly convinced in 
my own mind that the effect produced 
would be disastrous, dangerous to their 
happiness, and infallibly ruinous to us, 
I will for ever raise my voice against a 
Free Press in that country. 


If they are better than us, we should 


6. In two able letters, addressed to 
Sir Charles Forbes, Bart, M. P. by a 
Proprietor of India Stock, published 
by Mr. Richardson, and republished in 
the Oriental Herald, the Freedom of 
the Press is shown to be not only von- 
ducive, but indispensable to the happi- 
ness of the natives of India. Captain 
Seely may be “‘ thoroughly convinced’’ 
of many other errors besides the one 
here avowed: but it is arguments that 


are wanted to convince the minds of others; and not merely a confession of his 
own faith, which may satisfy himself, but must be utterly nugatory if meant 


to influence the faith of others. 


7. As the colonization, and conse- 
quent loss of India, the brightest jewel 
in the British crown, was never contem- 
plated by the Home Administration, it 
became necessary to place restraints on 
those who wished to settle in the inte- 
rior, 


misgovernment. The necessity of the 


8. What is published in the English 
papers is translated into Native papers 
(of which there are four in Calcutta) 
with every circumstance grossly per- 
verted, shamefully exaggerated, and 
distorted in every possible way, and by 
whom? By the very persons who have 
gone out to India by permission. 





8. It is a mere gratuitous assertion 
to say that the loss of India would be 
the necessary consequence of its coloni- 
zation. Every other possession of 
England admits free settlers—the West 
Indies, the Cape, Mauritius, New Hol- 
land—and yet these remain to us; but 
no colony was ever yet lost except by 


restraint is the very matter in dispute ; 
and to assert it without proof is to beg the whole question at issue. 





8. This is utterly untrue, and must 
proceed from misrepresentation or ig- 
norance—we presume the latter. What 
is published in the English papers is 
scarcely understood by those who con- 
duct the Native ones: and as to those 
who go out to India by permission, aid- 
ing these papers in translations, &c., 
it is altogether contrary to the fact. If 











it had been so, Mr. Adam would not have omitted to notice it: but he nowhere 
utters a word of reproach to the Native Papers, which were timid and respectful 
to the highest degree: though even had it been otherwise there were laws to 
punish them, and that severely—yet no prosecution of any kind ever touk place 
against any one of these papers, nor was any complaint ever raised against them 
by the most scrupulous alarmist in India.—So much for Captain Seely’s “ Short 
Facts.” 
Oriental Herald, Vol, 3, 2D 
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9, It has been said that the Govern- 
ment in India wish to keep the people 
in mental darkness; but nothing was 
further from their intentions—for, in 
placing the late restrictions on the 
Press, they themselves said, ‘‘ The 
foregoing rules impose no irksome 
restraints,’’ &c. All that the Govern- 
ment wished to avoid was_ political 
discussions, &e., holding up the admi- 
nistration of the country to contempt 
and obloquy. 


be galling, and actually call for their 


** Honest Opinions” ! 

10. Sir F. Macnaghten, the judge who 
passed these regulations, declared that 
no one who heafd him had /ess inter 
course with the Government, or with 
any of its members than himself ; [ne- 
vertheless, with most of them he had 
long been wequainted!| and from his own 
knowledge, as well as the character 
they were known to bear, he believed 
them to be incapable of abusing any 


10. No doubt, when the African war- 
rior first binds his captive in chains— 
when he is crammed into the hold of 
the slave-ship—or made to feel the 
Jash of the planter—these several tor- 
mentors assure him that ‘‘ they impose 
no irksome restraints ;’’ and if their 
words were taken for it, all would be 
as gentle and humane as possible : but 
they who are made to wear the fetters, 
can better tell whether they are ‘ irk 
some” than those who put them on ; 
and it is they who new declare them to 
removal.—So much for Capt. Seely’s 


10. The learned judge is a native of 
the sister island, and im the habit of 
speaking paradoxes: so that his ‘‘ long 
acquaintance ’’ and * less intercourse ”” 
may be set down to that account. He 
it is who said also, that in India there 
never had been, and never could be, 
freedom: yet, that in vo country in 
which he had been, had he ever seen so 
much freedom as in this very place 


authority with which they might be  wherethere was none! Heit was who 
invested, said, no one ought to speak freely of 

the Government; it hadthe power, and 
it was its duty to punish such freedom; yet, that he never was in a society where 
people were so free and fearless, or where indeed they had so little reason to be 
otherwise!! If the members of Government whom “ he sees solittle’”’ and yet has 
‘« known so long,” be but half as capable of abusing the powers of authority, as 
their learned eulogist is of abusing the powers of speech, they ought not to be in- 
trusted with it, except under the same responsibility of having their inconsisten- 
cies exposed, which is all that the most zealous friends of the Press in India ever 
desired. 


You will, perhaps, think, Sir, that I have extended my analysis, or 
contrast, to a sufficient length. Your readers may take this as a fair 
specimen of all that the writer to whom I am opposed has said, or all that 
he or any other man can say, in answer to the arguments of those who 
contend that the great check to all abuses, in every country under the sun, 
is publicity in the affairs of government. Neither the British nor the 
Native inhabitants of India ever asked for an unrestricted or irresponsible 
press. The freedom of discussion which they wished, was no more than 
the freedom of using every other faculty, under the fullest securities that 
could be required of them, to be responsible to the laws—to submit to 
trial—and to abide the verdict of a court and jury, whether it should be 
fine, imprisonment, or death. For all the greater offences, treason, sedi- 
tion, murder, forgery, theft, &c. the law of England has ordained that, 
even in India, men shall be first tried and then punished: bat the 
Government of that country assume, that in the case of lesser offences, 
hy the commission of any act not known as a crime or even as a misde- 
meanour to the law, and not cognizable by any court, they may punish, 
even to utter ruin, any individual they choose to select, without any 
form of trial, or without the least protection of the law—a doctrine so 
monstrous, that it is matter of astonishment how any Englishman can be 
found to defend it. 
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Of this 1] am certain, that if those from whom Capt. Seely avows he 
obtains his bread, and whom it may be therefore very judicious in him 
to praise, were to take this bread away, and leave him and his family 
utterly destitute of future support, because he had been over-zealous in 
defending their interests, he would be the first to cry out against its in- 
justice. And when it is considered, that I have been totally deprived of 
a property yielding 8,000/. per annum, and refused permission to go back 
to India to gather up the fragments of the wreck, merely because | 
advocated the Company’s interests, and those of the public, in comment- 
ing on the impropriety of an appointment which that very Company 
have themselves since declared to be as I had pronounced it, and have 
annulled it accordingly,—TI have only to ask of Englishmen and Chris- 
tians, who profess the maxim, ‘ that we should do unto others as we 
would they should do unto us,’ whether any circumstances on earth could 
warrant this; or whether they need any other proof of the utter worth- 
lessness of any man’s “ conviction,” that the present rulers of India are 
incapable of abusing any power intrusted to them? a position that can- 
not be maintained of the purest and best men that ever lived. 

A word, Sir, to yourself, and I have done.—You have stated, in a 
paragraph in the editorial part of your paper, that the speech of Sir John 
Malcolm has been so much misrepresented, that you have been induced 
to reprint it from a correct note, and that you earnestly recommend it to 
the attention of your readers. I beg to say, that if that speech has been 
at all misrepresented, it has been most so by the person, whoever it might 
have been, that furnished to the Asiatic Journal (from which that in the 
Sun is taken) this pretended “correct note,” which [ hesitate not to 
pronounce a spurious edition ; and, if meant to be a correct version of 
the speech spoken at the India House, a misstatement: as all who were 
present on that day must see in it, not words merely, but whole sentences 
that were never once uttered within the walls of that building. That 
you have no participation in this deception [ can readily believe, having 
no reason whatever even to suspect your partiality ; but, that the speech 
sent to you from a ‘ correct note,” is not the speech spoken at the India 
House, I again assert; and the public will hear more on this subject 
before long. In the mean time, | send you an authentic and accurate 
report of what really was said by Sir John Malcolm on that occasion, 
taken by a reporter who had no interest in misrepresentation, which, if 
you think it of sufficient importance to print, with the notes attached to 
it, may assist those who desire to know the real state of the case in this 
matter, in forming their judgments. 

With the fullest confidence in your impartiality for the free admission 
of this Letter into your columns ; but without a disposition to make any 
further claims on your space, to combat again such phantoms as these 
which I have been here contending against, and which every new and 
then rise up in different quarters, as if they had never been put down 
before, though driven from the field of argument a hundred times at 
least, 


I remain, Sir, your most obedient servant, 


Cornwall Terrace, Regent’s Park, J.S. BucKINGHAM. 
Aug. 24, 1824, 

















INVITATION. 
Paraphrased from the Song of Solomon, 


Arise my love, dear maid arise, 

Hasten, hasten, come away, 
The wint’ry clouds are gone, and the skies 
Are joyous as thine own blue eyes; 
The rains are o'er, and a sweet spring day 
Greets you with all its opening flowers, 
Lovely, as if the passing showers 
Had left their rainbows on the earth 
To tint the buds as they blossom’d forth. 
Through the sparkling air the birds rejoice, 
And flutter upon careless wing, 
Greeting the leafy time of Spring ; 
The tender grape, the pale green vine, 
The violet, and Syrian rose, 
Sweet basil, and each plant that grows, 
From the dewy primrose of the vale, 
To the giant cedar that dwells alone 
On the misty hill of Lebanon, 
Mingles rich perfumes in the gale; 
Whose breath is still less sweet than thine. 

BernarpD WYCLIFFE. 





TO THE MINIATURE OF A FEMALE FRIEND. 


Davenrer of Love! Approved of Heaven! 
Friend, through affliction’s night of woe ! 
Thou sweetest boon by Mercy given, 
‘Tis sorrow hails thy presence now! 
Spirit, whose power can check distraction’s moan, 
Wild, ’mid the wreck of joys—for ever gone ! 


Tho’ every hope of life may fade 

Beneath the gloom that Fate hath spread, 
This mimic Form, thy hand pourtray’d, 

Shall live—unchanged : though tears be shed, 
Its smile of happier days, shall meet the eye, 
And lend affection’s dream reality. 


Oh! thus still smile, unconscious Shade ! 
Thus breathe ! thou dear deluding token ! 
Be all thou wert, with fancy’s aid, 
Ere this devoted heart was broken ! 
Still, as she weeps, the past of bliss revive ! 
Aud tell—‘ That past, again, in bliss, in heaven shall live !’ 
: - 
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A DETAILED ACCOUNT OF THE BURNING OF THE SHIP FAME, 
AT SEA. BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 


In a preceding Number of our Journal, we gave an extract of a Letter 
from Sir Stamford Raffles, addressed to a Friend in England, which 
contained a brief account of this terrible calamity. Having since then, 
however, been furnished with a more detailed Narrative of the incidents 
connected with this melancholy catastrophe by another hand, we feel as- 
sured that it will be read with very general interest. We shall therefore 
give it in the state in which it has been transmitted to us for publication - 


On the morning of the 2d of February, a little after daybreak, I left 
Bencoolen, and took a boat at the wharf to proceed on board the 
‘Fame,’ which lay a few miles out in the Offing. The road to the 
wharf was already crowded with the inhabitants of the settlement, abroad 
at this early hour for the purpose of bidding farewell to the Lieutenant 
Governor, who was expected to pass immediately and take a final leave 
of the shores of Sumatra, and of this quarter of the world, where he had 
long acted so distinguished a part. Soon after I pushed off, the guns of 
Fort Marlborough announced that the Hon. Sir Stamford and Lady 
Raffles, with their suite, were also taking their departure, and, on their 
approach to the ‘ Fame,’ she returned the salute. When they came on 
board, the ship was instantly under weigh, so that between seven and 
eight o'clock a. mM. we set sail for England with a fine breeze from the 
land. 

As the shores of Sumatra gradually receded from our view, and its 
blue mountains, becoming fainter on the verge of the horizon, were at the 
same time insensibly sinking below the distant line of the ocean, imagi- 
nation was already bringing us nearer and nearer to the cliffs of our 
native is'e, which we expected soon to see, embalmed in all the recollec- 
tions of early youth. With how many delightful anticipations does the 
prospect of revisiting the land of his birth inspire the mind of the home- 
ward voyager ! 

His native hills that rise in happier climes, 

The grot that heard his song of other times, 

His cottage home, his bark of slender sail, 

His grassy lake, and bloomwood blossomed vale; 
Rush on his thought. 


The first day at sea is one of much bustle and confusion, clearing 
away, stowing, and fastening in its proper place, every thing which has 
not been previously adjusted. During the forenoon our crew was em- 
ployed in putting to rights the innumerable cribs and cages containing 
Sir Stamford Raffles’s large and valuable collection of animals, whichhe 
was carrying home to illustrate the Natural History of the Indian Archi- 
pelago. Across the front of the poop, and around the canoe placed amid- 
ships (also taken home by Sir Stamford as a curiosity), these little habi- 
tations were ranged, tier on tier, three or four stories high, and wedged 
together as close as they could stand. After dinner, Sir Stamford took 
a survey of them all, tosee that they were properly lodged and taken care 
of; and I could not but admire the lively interest which this eminent man 
seemed to take in their welfare, feeding them with his own hand, 
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and assigning to each, after its kind, the proper quantity and quality of 
food. Such a motley groupe, huddled together in a ship, might well call 
to mind that ancient vessel constructed by Noah for the purpose of pre- 
serving a pair of every race from the waters of the Flood. But, alas! the 
‘Fame’ had not the good fortune to be endowed with the saving qua- 
lities of the Ark, nor were the innumerable living creatures on board her 
destined to such noble purposes as those which were landed again on the 
top of Ararat, when the waters of the flood had subsided. 

At sunset, the blue ridges of Sumatra were still in sight; and as the 
breeze with which we set sail in the morning had died away to light airs, 
there was a probability that even at the coming dawn the land would 
still be visible. As the night advanced, some of the passengers began to 
retire to their cabins, and others continued sauntering about the deck, 
all looking forward to the enjoyment of a quiet night's rest as the welcome 
restorative after the fatigues of the day, and even of the preceding night, 
which had by some been entirely consumed in busy preparation for the 
voyage. But how sudden and appalling are the revolutions of human 
affairs! A few minutes past eight o'clock, just as I was sinking to sleep, I 
was alarmed by the terrible cry of ‘Fire! Fire!” in a voice of horror and 
dismay, which sufficiently warned us of the dreadful danger that it 
threatened. Rushing instantly from my cabin, and looking towards the 
spot from whence the cry issued, I saw a stream of flame issuing out 
from a store room, not more than five or six yards from me, and several 
persons striving to stamp it out or smother it with bed-clothes. The 
ship's steward, it appears, had taken the lamp from. the steerage, and 
gone there to draw some brandy from the cask, to give to a comrade 
(Sir S. Raffles’s butler), when he incautiously brought the light in contact 
with the fumes of the liquor, which instantly blazed up like gunpowder. 
In the confusion, by losing the stopper, or by some other accident, the 
brandy was also left flowing from the cask on the deck. Liquid flames 
now ran from cabin to cabin, through the very seams of the partitions, 
and spread themselves over the deck, catching at every thing in their 
progress; and when, by the united exertions of all hands, buckets of 
water were speedily brought and dashed into the very source of combus- 
tion, it or.ly made the flames rage with greater fury, 

Desperate efforts were at first made to stop up the brandy cask; but 
there was nothing at hand fit for the purpose, or nobody had sufficient 
presence of mind to do it effectually. A twist of cloth, (for instance 
a handkerchief,) well crammed in, might have stopped this source of de- 
struction. The ship’s purser thrust his foot upon the aperture, but the 
brandy flowing on his foot made it instantly take fire, which compelled 
him to retreat. Sir Stamford Raffles, with great presence of mind, in 
this trying scene, commanded some of his suite to go below and bring 
out the fatal cask which»was the source of all the mischief, but to execute 
this order was found impracticable. The fire had now become too pow- 
erful to be thus dealt with. In fact, in a few minutes from its commence- 
ment, all hopes of quenching it were evidently at an end, and every 
person was compelled to retreat; even the hardy Scotch carpenter, who 
had hitherto faced it boldly, and made great exertions to subdue the 
flames, was now no longer able to stand the scorching heat and suffo- 
cating smoke which soon filled the whole vessel below the deck, A child 
of Captain Scott’s (Commander of the Brig Swallow of Calcutta) had 
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been put to sleep in one of the cabins nearly adjoining that in which the 
fire originated ; and he was providentially rescued from the flames just 
as they were advancing along the head of the bed where this slumbering 
infant lay. 

Eyery moment the fire gained ground, and there was no safety now 
but in flight. ‘The boats on the quarters were speedily lowered down, 
and Sir Stamford and Lady Raffles, with their suite, were put into the 
first; the Purser of the ship, and two or three of the men, accompanying 
them. The rest of the ship’s company, (to whose steady, cool, and per- 
severing exertions the greatest praise is due,) continued for some time 
longer to struggle with the fire, which had now got possession of most of 
the afterpart of the ship. Some were engaged in fetching water from the 
forecastle, and up the side; others in staving in the water casks, all per- 
forming with the greatest order the several tasks assigned them ; nor did 
they desist from their labours until the Captain called them into the 
second boat, which had been lowered down from the other quarter, and 
kept for some time in readiness, In less than fifteen minutes from the 
first alarm we were all out of the vessel, a great part of which was then 
wrapped in flames. 

After beth boats had pushed off to a safe distance a-head, it was 
discovered that one sick man, of the name of Johnson, had been left 
behind. When called by his comrades to save himself, he had foreborne 
to come on deck, on account of his weakness, or not believing the danger 
to be so great, (a report of that kind having been spread to encourage the 
exertions of those more remote from the fire,) and in the confusion he was 
afterwards forgotten. But by this time the flames advancing towards 
him, had forced him to collect all his remaining strength, and mount the 
foreeastle, from which we heard him calling on us to save him for the 
love of God. The Captain at first expressed a doubt whether we could 
return for him, but hearing his piteous cries, we rowed back towards the 
blazing mass ; and bringing the boat under the bows, poor Johnson was 
able to descend into her by a rope; and thus, by the mercy of Divine 
Providence, every soul of the ship’s company and passengers, men, 
women, and children, was rescued, and placed beyond the reach of the 
devouring flames. 

All this happening in so short a time, it is not surprising that no one 
on board saved a single article of property, except the clothes they 
chanced to have actually on, with the exception of a small box snatched 
by the chief officer from the Captain’s cabin, containing the ship’s papers, 
and about 800 dollars in cash, One of the ship's compasses was also 
handed down from the binnacle, and placed sately into the last boat, a2 
precaution to which we probably all owed our subsequent preservation. 
For we were now all crowded into two small boats, forty or fifty miles at 
sea, without a morsel of food or a drop of fresh water; the flames of our 
late habitation rising to the skies, and all else darkness around us. For- 
tunately the air was mild, and the water perfectly smooth ; otherwise 
both the boats, at least the second, in which I was, being crowded with 
people from head to stern, must soon have been swamped. There was 
hardly a star to be seen at intervals through the gloomy clouds, but the 
blaze of the vessel enabled us easily to see the direction of the needle, 
and thus shape our course through the dark watery waste. 

We steered in a north-easterly direction, which, from an observation 
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made about sun-set, was judged to be the bearing of Bencoolen, from 
the place in which we were. Without the compass, there not being a star 
to guide us, it is much more probable that, together with the influence of 
the currents, we should have been driven away from the island and perished 
of hunger and thirst; or, by making the land of Engano, nearly 
opposite to this part of the coast, if we had escaped the direful necessity 
of devouring each other, we should have run the risk of falling into 
the jaws of the savage cannibals who inhabit the island. But from amid 
the manifold dangers that surrounded us, a merciful Providence had left 
open a retreat. Guided by the compass, so emphatically called ‘ The 
Mariner's Friend,’ we kept pulling all night, the people taking the oars 
in turn. Still our eyes were riveted on the sad spectacle we left behind 
us, which continued to illuminate intensely the quarter of the horizon in 
which she lay. 

Immediately after leaving the vessel, we saw the flames seize upon 
the rigging, climb up the masts and yards, till the whole was enveloped 
in one dreadful conflagration. About one o'clock in the morning the 
fire at last reached the saltpetre, filling the bottom of the vessel, over 
which was placed the pepper, forming the remainder of the cargo. This 
upper stratum, not being of so combustible a nature, had taken several 
hours to burn down; but the access of the fire to the saltpetre was now 
announced by a column of flame, intensely vivid, suddenly rising to an im- 
mense height, and continuing with the same extraordinary brilliancy for 
a considerable length of time, illuminating the whole horizon so strongly, 
that, at the distance of twelve or fifteen miles, which we by that time com- 
puted ourselves to be, it would have enabled us to read the smallest print. 

“* What a splendid scene!” exclaimed Sir Stamford Raffles, with all 
the composure of a philosopher, although he knew that this brilliant 
spectacle was the funeral pile of the invaluable collections of animals, 
plants, manuscripts, charts, drawings, &c. which he had procured with 
great expense and indefatigable industry, to illustrate the Natural His- 
tory of these Islands, and the moral and political condition of the people : 
materials which would have raised a pillar of lasting fame to their pos- 
sessor. Among other things an invaluable MS. History of the large 
Island of Borneo, is said to have perished, no copy remaining ; as also 
several hundred pages of a History of Sumatra, which he was composing. 
Here the fruits of his persevering labours, and the much-prized rewards 
of his scientific researches for many years, were consigned at once to 
destruction. 

When the last lurid glow of the smouldering wreck, the sign of ex- 
tinguishing combustion, entirely disappeared from the sky, a melancholy 
solitude surrounded our little barks, as we silently pursued our gloomy 
course. A great part of the night yet remained, and a tedious one it 
was; many of us being half-naked, and the ladies and children, who 
were pulled out of bed, having but a thin covering to keep them from 
the night air; while, from the number of people crammed into our boat, 
leaving us only room to sit upright, it was hardly possible, even for those 
not engaged in rowing, to catch a moment’s repose by reclining in any 
comfortable position. As the dawn slowly advanced, we turned our eyes 
eagerly in the direction where land was expected, and many a murky 
cloud disappointed our hopes, rising with apparent solidity from the ocean, 
but on being neared, rarifying into vapour. At last the blue hills were 
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dimly seen, and gradually became more and more distinct ; till, with the 
first rays of the rising sun, we joyfully descried the Sugar Loaf Mountain, 
a well-known landmark, which, towering above the surrounding coun- 
try, stood manifest to view, and dispelled all our apprehensions. 

We now knew on what part of the coast we were, and that a few 
hours’ hard pulling would bring us in with the shore. As the day ad- 
vanced, we began to suffer from exposure to the sun, having nothing to 
keep off its piercing rays, many of us, in the hurry of leaving the ship, 
being without hats, coats, &c. About nine o'clock, while pulling along, 
between Rat Island and Buffaloe Point, we fell in with the Swallow, of 
Calcutta, commanded by Captain Scott, which, in consequence of the 
light that had been seen during the night, was under weigh to meet us; 
and, going on board, we were received in the most hospitable manner, 
supplied with such clothes as were immediately required, and our whole 
ship's company treated with every refreshment the vessel could afford. 

A few hours after, we proceeded ashore ; and, while the guns of Fort 
Marlborough saluted the Lieutenant-Governor, to whom they had paid 
a similar mark of respect the day before, under very different circum- 
stances, the assembled inhabitants of the settlement, Europeans and 
Natives, affectionately greeted our return as persons rescued by the fin- 
ger of Providence from the jaws of destruction. As Sir Stamford and 
Lady Raffles passed the wharf, supported by the arms of their friends, 
the most affecting marks of sympathy on their fate were afforded by the 
spectators, from the highest to the lowest ; even the callous Malays, (as 
they are supposed to be) melting into tears at seeing, in this state of dis- 
tress, the man who had long been among them the powerful dispenser of 
fortune and happiness to others. Such sympathy in our afflictions is so 
grateful to the human heart, that we cannot be surprised at the declara- 
tion made by Sir Stamford, in replying to the address presented to him 
by the settlement on this melancholy occasion, that “ the reception he 
had met with on his return, made him feel compensated for all his losses.” 

In the above account of the sudden destruction of the vessel, some 
particulars are omitted which are yet worthy of notice. In the first stages 
of the fire, great alarm was caused by the captain’s exclamation about 
the gunpowder, loudly inquiring where it was. A small quantity, the 
remainder of that used for firing the salute in the morning, was left in 
the upper part of the vessel, and liable to be soon ignited. One of the 
boys, named Hawkins, volunteered to go and fetch it up, and throw it over- 
board, which the adventurous stripling happily effected. But the quan- 
tity was so small, consisting chiefly of a few cartridges, that mentioning it 
at all was only creating unnecessary alarm, without contributing in the 
least to our safety. After hearing it made a matter of so much conse- 
quence, the passengers, who could not be certain of the removal of this 
danger, did not venture to return to their cabins to save any of their articles 
of value, which otherwise they might have rescued from the general wreck. 
Cash, gold, watches, &c. were all abandoned ; in particular, a latge 
box of gold, placed on Sir Stamford Raffles’s table, which any one 
might have brought away by just stepping into his cabin, besides Lady 
Raffles’s jewels, said to be of immense value. 

My apprehensions of danger were greatly increased by the impres- 
sion on my mind, that there were not boats to save all the people on 
board ; and, consequently, that although a few might get off, in the end 
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some must be left behind, or perish in the struggle to get into the boat, 
which would be overset. I knew that the captain had sold the long-boat 
at Bencoolen; and some persons there having remarked at the time that 
he thereby endangered the lives of the ship's company, in case of any ac- 
cident happening to the vessel, this flashed across my mind at the dread- 
ful moment when | saw her destruction inevitable. Yet, when Sir Stam- 
ford and Lady Raffles, with their party, were getting into the first boat, 
I did not make any attempt to accompany them, resolving rather to wait 
the result of the efforts still making to keep down the fire, and take my 
chance with the rest. A few minutes afterwards, finding that the num- 
ber gone off in the first boat was so small, and seeing the danger on 
board vastly increased, I regretted that I had let slip an opportunity of 
escaping. lI eventually got into the second boat, then lowered down 
from the other quarter, which fortunately was capable of receiving all 
the rest of the people in the ship, I have since heard that Captain 
Young had offered, at Bencoolen, to sell this latter also, as well as the 
long-boat, but that Sir Stamford Raffles very properly forbade it: telling 
him, that he must keep these two boats atleast. The only substitute for 
the long-boat, actually sold, was a long narrow canoe, taken by Sir 8, 
Raffles with him as a curiosity, which could be of very little use at sea. 
Indeed there was no time to get it out, nor, from the same cause, would 
even the long-boat have been available in ¢his case. But in dangers of 
another kind, to which ships are more liable, from stress of weather, to 
the long-boat alone could we have looked for preservation. Here we owed 
our lives to the two quarter-boats that Sir Stamford commanded to be 
retained, which could be lowered down in a moment; and, as there was 
no time to get out any other, if we had been deprived of one of them, the 
greater part of us must have perished, indeed, all who were unable, or 
who neglected, to get into the first boat that pushed off. 

It is remarkable that Sir Stamford was, within the period of three 
months, in treaty with six different vesse s to carry him home, before he 
actually succeeded in getting away.—Ist. The Borneo, Capt. Ross, was 
detained as damaged, and fitting up for him when the Fame arrived.— 
2d. The Fame, Capt. Young, in which he sailed on the morning of the 
2d of February, and was burnt on the same night.—3d. The Swallow, 
Capt. Scott, which he had nearly engaged, when they differed about the 
terms.—4th. The Wellington, Capt. Maxwell, which he had actually 
engaged to carry him home, after her return from Batavia, to which she 
had to go round first. But there the captain went raving mad, and con- 
sequently the voyage was abandoned.—5th. He had also made an at- 
tempt to engage the Lady Flora, Capt. M’Donnel, which was known to 
be at Padang; but the small vessel sent up for this purpose was driven 
back and almost lost.—6th. The Mariner, Capt. Herbert, which was then 
taken up for him, and in which he actually embarked, 

It is also remarkable that Sir Stamford Raflles, as if conscious that 
some fatality was suspended over him, would on no account sail from 
Sumatra on a Friday. He therefore embarked on Thursday, (the 7th of 

April,) although he knew he could not possibly put to sea that day, 
Next morning the vessel might have sailed, but he made her remain till 
the fatal day was passed ; detaining also the Lady Flora, Capt. M‘Don- 
nel, which he had engaged to keep him company on the voyage, for 
greater security. 
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It is equally remarkable, that on the morning on which Sir Stam- 
ford embarked to leave Bencoolen, an earthquake shook the settlement 
of Fort Marlborough to its foundations, and made the surrounding sea 
with all its ships tremble. It is recollected, at the same time, with won- 
der, that when Sir Stamford came to assume the reins of power in 
Sumatra, about the time the ship came in sight of the land, an earth- 
quake made the whole island tremble then also. These coincidences 
are singular, though perfectly capable of natural explanation: but the 
Malays are lost in amazement at the contemplation of such signs and 
wonders, and the more devout among them look up with pious awe to the 
Krawmuts, and lofty mountains, on whose summits are the temples and 
dwellings of their angry deities. 

There is, perhaps, some excuse for Sir Stamford being a little ner- 
vous, after the dreadful accident he lately met with ; but let us hope that, 
safely landed in England, he will be ready to join in the laugh at such 
superstitious fancies, fit only for children and savages; and that he will 
also devote his great talents, through the remainder of his days, to obtain 
for India that freedom of intercourse, and consequent prosperity, which 
he was the means of obtaining for, or conferring on, the Settlement of 
Singapore, 





STANZAS WRITTEN SOON AFTER LEAVING SCOTLAND 
FOR GREECE. 





THE breezes are blowing | ** In darkness and sorrow, 
That bear me afar, No fond bosom nigh, 
And Hope’s flame is glowing,— Thy lone heart shall borrow 
My bright polar star ; A light from on High. 
Yet—mem'ry recalling 
Sweet moments gone by— 4 
The big tear is falling 4 
Whilst steals the deep sigh, *¢ Though no lov’d voice cheer thee, 
When perils alarm, 
2. j An arm shall be near thee, 
| To shield thee from harm : 
Exiled, and leaving | The Lord is before thee, 
Whate’er I held dear, By land and by sea ; 
My spirit is grieving, His banner is o’er thee, 
But dreams not of fear : } Wherever thou be, 


‘Though cares without measure 
May compass my way, 
Not earth’s fairest treasure 


5. 





Could tempt me to stay. * Though toils, sorrows, blended, 
May hence be thy lot, 
3 Soon thy toils shall be ended, 
‘ Thy sorrows forgot ; 

When troubles increase, While mem’ry, reviewing 

Still fancy will hear The past, shall rejoice,— 

Such accents of peace Then rouse thee, pursuing 
Breathe sweet on mine ear :— The path of thy choice !’’ 


E. M. 
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ON THE EDUCATION OF YOUTH FOR CIVIL OFFICES IN INDIA. 
No. I. 


Quod quando, et quomodo, et per quos agendum sit. 
Cic. Epist. AD Fam. 


Mev often live, during passing events of the greatest magnitude and 
the deepest interest, with the same indifference and apathy as they 
dwell in the midst of the most sublime and beautiful scenery. Thus the 
people of Great Britain have witnessed the acquirement, and look upon 
the possession of their enormous Eastern Empire, with the same uncon- 
cern as the peasants of Chamouni behold the stupendous height of 
Mont Blanc; for, although this latter, with its almost unrivalled sum- 
init, its glittering glaciers, and numerous sources, is reflected on with 
pleasure and interest by the most remote people of civilized Europe, and 
brings travellers from all parts to the villages and valleys, which are 
scattered over and indent its sides and base; yet the inhabitants of those 
villages and valleys, except the guides who are excited by the thirst of 
gain, are indifferent about the character, and unmoved by the subli- 
mity of the landscape. In like manner the British public, except that 
part of it which derives wealth and influence from our Indian territories, 
regard with a coldness, almost amounting to disgust, the government 
and welfare of that vast peninsula, the pessession of which by a distant 
and petty island is the admiration of the world, and will be the most 
curious historical problem of after ages. 

Of late years, it is true, partly owing to the recent extension of the 
boundaries of British India, partly to the increased and increasing num- 
ber of those nearly concerned in its prosperity, and partly to the cessa- 
tion of war in Europe, the attention of the country has been roused, and 
in some degree directed to its possessions in the East. Watchful of this 
change, and looking forward to a period, rapidly approaching, when, at 
the expiration of the East India Company’s Charter, their government 
will be brought in review before Parliament, and the political admini- 
stration of India forced upon public notice, I have considered the pre- 
sent time singularly well adapted for the consideration of one most im- 
portant part of that almost unlimited subject; because the agitation of 
the general question is still so far removed, that the heat of party, which 
must be then excited, is not yet felt, but not so far as to render fruitless 
the discussion, which these pages are intended to promote, by consign- 
ing the objeet of them to forgetfulness before that period shall arrive. 

At the examination of the students at Haileybury College, on the 
30th May, 1823, an essay was read on the following subject, “ The 
character of individuals has been one of the most powerful causes of the 
prosperity or decay of nations.” Ifthe youths of the College were not 
reasoning on a fallacy, they were collecting arguments, when enforcing 
the above axiom, on the importance of their own education ; for, if ever 
the influence of individual character was widely and quickly felt by a 
community, at no time, and in no place, can it have had an effect so 
instantaneous, or so extensive, as the influence of an Englishman’s cha- 
racter at the present day on an Indian community; and it cannot be 
denied, I think, that education gives form and colour to individual cha- 
racter ; and also, according to the above axiom, to the character of na- 
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tions. Hence, perhaps, I may be allowed to deduce, that the education 
of the British youth, who are designed for the Indian service, whether 
civil or military, is a matter of heavy responsibility on the British na- 
tion, and, therefore, that when the public are called upon to consider 
what is the best mode of educating that class of individuals, they are 
bound, though the voice be weak, to give that call the fullest and most 
immediate attention. 

But I am particularly anxious, that, while provoking argument on the 
most advantageous plan of educating public servants for India, I should 
not be misunderstood, as belonging to a party which exists in opposition 
to one of the institutions already established for that purpose. For al- 
though I frankly avow that my object is to supersede the present system 
of educating writers, yet the College at Haileybury, it will hardly be 
denied by unprejudiced persons, has been a powerful instrument for im- 
proving the civil officers of the Company; but whether it be the best 
adapted for drawing into the service of the Indian Government talents 
of the highest order, or for giving the fullest effect to the influence of 
education, is doubted by many ; and, if there be any force in the argu- 
ments which will be here adduced, may perhaps be decided in the nega- 
tive. The Military School at Addiscombe does not come within the 
scope of these pages ; the remarks, except those arising from general 
principles of education, are directed to purposes widely different from 
those of that institution—what is technical in the studies and discipline 
of the cadets, is necessarily withdrawn from the judgment of any but a 
military man. The immediate object of the writer is the education of 
those who may hereafter fill civil offices in India; and his endeavour 
will be, however feeble and fruitless, to point out the means by which 
young men of the first pretensions, by reason both of birth and ability, may 
be drawn to enter into competition for the possession of those offices, and 
thus raise the character (for, with deference be it spoken, although high 
it might be higher,) of the civil service of India, by securing for it persons 
eminently calculated to improve the moral and physical condition of our 
Eastern Empire. 

The subject naturally divides itself into two parts :—Ist. The advan- 
tages belonging to, and the objections which may be urged against, the 
plan of education, now pursued at Haileybury College ;—and 2dly. The 
proposal of a system by which all those advantages may be preserved, 
others superadded, and the objections urged against the present plan for 
the most part or altogether removed. If in the enumeration of the ad- 
vantages peculiar to the College, the amount should be found unexpect- 
edly small, it may be because some, which many at first sight suppose 
proper to that establishment, are common to all liberal systems of edu- 
cation, and some which many consider as belonging to the golden num- 
ber of advantages, will be here placed under the head of evils, and 
which it will be attempted to show are properly so classed. 

It will be recollected that Mr. Malthus, in 1817, printed a pamphlet 
in defence of the College at Haileybury ; and it must be present to the 
minds of such as are interested in the subject, that in the beginning of 
this year a debate took place at the India House on the merits of that 
institution. The champion of the College, on this occasion, was Mr. 
Robert Grant; and its friends could hardly have found, whether for 
ability or character, two more distinguished advocates than Mr. Malthus 
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and Mr. Grant: the one, eminently calculated to secure success in 
the cooler and nicer controversy of the pen, and the other a skilful 
gladiator in the arena of public debate. I stop not a moment to con- 
sider, whether the judgment of two such men be unbiassed by personal 
interest and feeling. Were I trying to win a cause, instead of patiently 
examining a system, I should wish that their impartiality could be 
doubted. Could I add, after taking the list from them, these are all the 
advantages which its two most partial friends can claim for Haileybury 
College, my argument, were | a partisan, would be incomparably 
strengthened. But Mr. Grant has judiciously remarked, that “ exag- 
gerated praise only tends to injure its object;” and Mr. Malthus has so 
long been accustomed to think and write with the exactness of a philo- 
sopher, that exaggeration of praise or blame is as incompatible with his 
moral, as with the physical analysis of the chemist. Therefore I gladly 
take their authority in support of the advantages, which are here willingly 
allowed to Hertford College; and the enumeration of them will thus 
carry with it the sanction of the best, because the most impartial, advo- 
cates of that institution. 

These advantages then are reducible to the following heads, peculiar 
it will be observed to Haileybury College; both the above gentlemen 
have stated many others common, as they would readily admit, to scho- 
lastic (under which | include collegiate) establishments. 

Ist. The system of instruction in use at Haileybury is more various 
and comprehensive than that of any other institution, be it school or 
college. 

2dly. The characteristic difference of Haileybury, as an establishment 
for the education of youth, is a combination of the discipline of a school 
and a college, rejecting what is considered the excessive freedom of the 
one, and the degrading restraints and punishments of the other. 

3dly. The power of forming intimacies with persons destined for In- 
dia—and for the same line of service in that country. 

4thly. The constant direction of the mind to the practical use of that 
education to which it is subjected. 

It will easily be perceived, that under the first head is included the 
grand and distinctive advantage of the College, the power of gaining an 
acquaintance with the vernacular languages of the East, one of several 
subdivisions, which compose that head—such as a distinct course of 
lectures on political economy, on the laws of England, and on natural 
philosophy ; subjects, for the most part, wholly neglected at schools ; 
and, though provided for by the system, but imperfectly attended to in 
the practice of our Universities at Oxford and Cambridge. 

If I have omitted to state any benefits to be derived from the College 
at Haileybury, and from the College alone, I can sincerely declare, that 
it has arisen from inadvertence, and not from the most remote wish to 
undervalue that institution, which I allow to be the best system yet put 
on trial for the education of the East India Company’s civil servants. 
One advantage I certainly have not mentioned, and for too natural a 
reason, because, alas! it is temporary. Need I do more than write the 
names of Batten, Wilkins, Malthus, and Mackintosh, and congratulate 
the students on the possession of such guides to knowledge and virtue ; 
who, while they enforce a precept, present an example. I will freely 
confess, that, although they may find elsewhere individuals of equal, 
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though not of superior, merit, nowhere else will they find them com- 
bined together for their own and sole benefit. Still, this supreme 
advantage, I not only hope to preserve, in the plan to be proposed, but 
to provide also for its permanency, by showing the means of securing 
succesrors worthy of such men. If I should fail to make the services 
of such eminent individuals a necessary consequence of an improved 
system, there will exist, | acknowledge, a powerful argument against me. 

Of the four heads under which the distinct claims of Haileybury to 
preference are classed, I shall say nothing of the first, until 1 come to 
point out how that part of the system is to be created in another place ; 
but shall now proceed to the second division, viz. That characteristic 
difference, which consists in the combination of the discipline of a college 
and a school. ‘This distinction, which Mr. Malthus and Mr. Grant 
appear to consider so beneficial to the students, is one of those, which I 
must transfer from the advantages enjoyed, to the disadvantages pos- 
sessed by the College. I cannot but think that the attempt to unite the 
two kinds of discipline has been singularly unsuccessful: that what is 
good in either has been much impaired, and the imperfections inherent in 
both preserved: that the spirit of both has escaped, and left only the 
forms of the two to be brought into collision, but not into connexion. 
My objection lies not against the harmless adoption of the cap and gown 
for dress, and of student and professor for titles; the former was as 
open to the taste and selection of the College Committee, as the yellow 
stockings and blue vest of the Christ’s Hospital boys; and the latter are 
now in such general use, that farriers’ boys are called Veterinary Stu- 
dents, and drawers of teeth Dental Professors. But I object to this 
combination, because the advantages belonging to the two kinds of dis- 
cipline, consist chiefly in their separation; and I do not believe it pos- 
sible to attain their union, and preserve the effect of either. For, is it 
not, if closely considered, exactly what Mr. Grant, in defending the 
College, has described, as setting human ingenuity at defiance; and 
beyond the grasp of the most comprehensive philosophy? Is it not, in 
short, attempting the solution of what has been (to use Mr. Grant's 
words) “‘ a problem hitherto so torturing to human ingenuity—in 
what manner we are to reconcile a perpetual system of inspection and 
superintendence, with that freedom of choice, which is essential to 
moral agency—a course of watchful guardianship, by which error shall 
be rendered almost physically impossible, with the attainment: of that 
self-control and self-discipline, to which the possibility of erring is an 
essential pre-requisite—an arrangement of time and employment by 
which all temptation shall be excluded, with that habit of resisting 
temptation, which necessarily supposes a degree of exposure to it.”? For, 
does not the spirit of school discipline consist “ in a perpetual system of 
inspection and superintendence ;” while that of a college is distinguished 
by allowing “ that freedom of choice which is essential to moral 
agency”? Is not the former “ a course of watchful guardianship by 
which error is rendered almost physically impossible ;” while through the 
latter we gain “ that self-control and self-discipline, to which the possi- 
bility of erring is an essential pre-requisite”? Is it not at school that 
we look for ‘ an arrangement of time and employment by which all 
temptation shall be excluded ;” while we expect to acquire at college 
* that habit of resisting temptation, which necessarily supposes a degree 
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of exposure to it”? In fine, does not the plan of a school exclude, as 
far as possible, “ the liability to fall;” and does not the plan of a college 
try “‘ whether the pupil has acquired the power to stand”? And is it 
not a truth that to unite these two is a thing impossible? And, there- 
fore, that this supposed advantage, enjoyed by Haileybury, is in fact an 
attempt to achieve an impossibility ? 

Mr. Grant’s Oxonian friend, whose letter he quotes, speaks of the 
discipline observed at the East India College as being midway between 
that of a public school and a college. He means, it is presumed, not 
that it stands there independent of both, and peculiar in its nature, but 
peculiar only in uniting properties of each. Let us for a moment consi- 
der the effect of this ambiguous sort of discipline, as represented by a 
member of the civil service of India, and formerly a student at Hailey- 
bury. The Civilian, whose printed letter is cited by Mr. Grant, pro- 
duces an illustration apt, though homely, and valuable, because it is not 
a mere hypothetical statement, but the relation of a fact, which actually 
caused disturbance : ‘‘ A regulation is made forbidding the use of -fire- 
works on the 5th of November; a person is suspected of having some 
squibs in his pessession—the professors proceed to search his apart- 
ments—the students conceive this to be an act alike unwarrantable and 
ungentlemanlike, and the individual, whom none would have supported 
for his own sake, excites their sympathy, and becomes the leader of a 
disorderly party.” Mr. Grant has said, and I repeat, experto credite. 
The mere terms made use of, though harmless, help the mind to a con- 
viction of the inconsistency, may I not add, to the absurdity of the 
system. Change professors into ushers, and students into boys, and 
the passage becomes consistent. But, as it stands, it is as if Mr. Peel were 
set to catch a thief, or Mr. Canning to detect a spy. It resembles the ridi- 
culous predicaments of Lucian’s Gods, and, to drop into a bathos, a Lord 
Mayor inquiring into the moral responsibility of dogs. It is self-evident, 
that if the rod had no place in the system, the prohibition should not 
have been issued. [t is exactly such a prohibition, as being transgressed, 
should be enforced by a flogging. Squibbing can only be a delinquency 
among school-boys or the rabble ; it is a practice which falls into desue- 
tude, or loses its danger among men, because, if revived, it is exercised 
under their superintendence for the amusement of children. 

Mr. Grant’s Oxford friend, to whom I have before alluded, informs 
us that the pastimes of shooting, driving, and riding, are forbidden; a 
youth at Haileybury must get his exercise by perseverance in walking, 
if unused to, or unfitted for athletic sports, This assertion is not con- 
tradicted, and passes without comment; we are, therefore, left to be- 
lieve, that it is not overcharged. But can we persuade ourselves to 
think such regulations, if strictly observed, beneficial to the student; in 
whom, as Mr. Malthus professes, it is endeavoured to hasten the deve- 
lopment of manly character, and the acquirement of manly habits? The 
Oxonian will correct me if | am wrong in stating, that by the statutes 
of the University, similar prohibitions exist at Oxford, although the 
livery stables, which abound in St. Aldgate’s and the Cornmarket, the 
rattling of gigs, and the crashing of tandems, the fustian jacket and 
gun, and the uniforms of various hunts, bear testimony to the wisdom 
of those, who abate of the rigour, when they are intrusted with the ad- 
ministration, of the laws. For, great as is the liberty allowed by the 
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University statutes, when compared with the thraldom of @ school, yet 
it is rather the mildness of the ministry (which wisely leaves much to 
the feelings and esprit du corps of the gownsmen), than the liberality 
of the system of government, that permits to the members of our Uni- 
Versities, a freedom of action, whence they shortly learn to make the 
serious occupations of life the pursuits of their choice, as they are the 
line of their duty. For by that freedom alone can they arrive at a 
knowledge of the truth of Cicero’s valuable avowal: “ Scribo tamen ut te 
admoneam, quod ipse litteris omnibus a pueritia deditus, experiendo 
tamen magis, quam discendo cognovi.” But, by the account of the 
Oxonian, how opposite in letter and spirit is the discipline of Hertford 
College; and, in consequence, how different is the conduct of the 
students, not perhaps, as the reader would without reflection expect, in 
the undeviating orderliness of their behaviour, but in their bold defiance, 
and happy evasions of prohibitory enactments; whereby, although they 
have never been guilty of those frantic acts of insubordination charged 
upon them by the enemies of the institution, they would astonish a smug- 
gler, baffle an exciseman, and leave a Bow-street runner at fault. Yet, 
if the restrictive Regulations of the College were strictly observed, how 
sad a preparation for the enervating climate of India would be afforded 
by the recreations of Haileybury ! 

Mr. Malthus and Mr. Grant both appeal to the advantage enjoyed by 
the students of possessing private apartments, which gives them the 
power, says the former, of following their studies undisturbed, and of 
selecting, says the latter, their own circle of acquaintance from among 
their fellow collegians.' But the Civilian, whose letter Mr. Grant quotes 
with applause, appears to consider the private apartment as an evil, 
because it leads the student to believe, that he is living under a college 
discipline in its most liberal sense ; and when, by transgression, he dis- 
covers that his sphere of action is much more confined, the separate 
apartment encourages insubordination by facilitating the formation and 
execution of projects, which the resentment of mortified and disappointed 
feelings suggests. On the power of selecting acquaintances and friends 
at Haileybury, I shall have to speak at large in a future communication. 

But, at the age of sixteen, is privacy a desirable privilege for the mind, 
when the perceptions and feelings are first awakened and warmed by 
objects which give a new character to life; a change, which sometimes 
stops the advancement of a lively boy, and leaves him for ever a dull 
man; while it as often arouses a drowsy dunce, and developes faculties 
which he unconsciously slept over, but which raise him to eminence in 
society, and show him honoured among men, who was despised among 
boys? Is it not at this precise period that the latter part of our school 
education becomes so eminently useful, by withdrawing the mind from 
being enamoured of its own novel feelings and prospects; and directing 
the new stimulus to the excitement of exertion, and endeavours after 
distinction, both in the serious rivalry of candidates for literary honours, 
and the scarcely less useful contention of opponents in athletic sports ? 
At this moment, to enforce privacy on a healthy mind, is to run the 
risk of perverting its powers, and deforming its beauty by cramping its 
growth; while to indulge a morbid love of solitude (for morbid it must 





1 Page 17, of the Letter to the Chairman, &c¢, 1823, 
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be in early youth) is to increase a disease of fatal tendency to the in- 
tellect, and to allow a moping boy to grow into a matured misanthropist. 
Of the distinction between this power, of being private and alone, en- 
joyed by under-graduates in their rooms at Oxford and Cambridge, and 
that which is made a part of the discipline at Haileybury, it is scarcely 
necessary to say much, The numerous gown and town population of 
the Universities lends a charm to retirement by giving it contrast; 
Whereas the silence and sameness of absolute solitude at Haileybury, are 
but a few degrees removed from the general infrequency of sights and 
sounds which characterizes the place. But the difference of the time 
of life, at which such privacy is generally put at the student’s command 
in the one situation and the other, is of especial importance ; and the 
mode of living at the Universities is more likely to recommend it as a 
privilege to be desired, than, as at Haileybury, an injunction to be oby 
served. Who, that has any love of study, has not felt the delight of 
quitting a noisy breakfast party of fifteen or sixteen, and escaping from 
the smell of fried kidneys, pigeon pies, and the strong diet of an Oxford 
breakfast table, to the repose and freshness of his own rooms? Or, on 
the day after a hard run with Sir Thomas Mostyn’s, or the Duke of 
Beanfort’s hounds, succeeded by a roystering wine party, has he not sat 
down to read with that spur to diligence, which is applied by the recol- 
lection (not altogether unpleasant, when time is not too far a-head) of 
hours devoted to preiette, but stolen from study, and now to be redeemed 
by double labour ? 

But, unless I am deceived, the power of studying in private, although 
it is an advantage claimed for, can hardly be allowed to the system at 
Haileybury. Among eighty® students, (which I believe is about the average 
humber at the College,) the separation of apartments is not représented 
as causing, except for sleep, much solitude or separation of society. If, 
on the contrary, a bible with a black, and another with a red binding, 
should serve as a substitute for a rouge et noir table, and a partie car- 
rée, supposed to be lost in the sublime of Pindar, or winning from a 
corrupt text the meahing of Aeschylus, should in reality be playing, in 4 
géentlemanlike way, at guinea shorts ; if, in truth, the privacy of the 
student’s apartment be converted into the secresy of the gamester’s hell, 
I must tondess, that in my poor judgment, eighty hobbard-de-hoys, from 
16 to 19 years of age, might with more advantage study together under 
the eye of a master. 

In the beginning of this first of a series of papers upon the education 
of youth for civil offices in India, I have stated my object te be the pro- 
motion of discussion on this interesting subject ; but [ may be allowed, 
perhaps, to hope, if any thing in the course of my early commitnication 
should appear to call for remark, reprehension, or reply, from any quar- 
ter, that | may be heard to the conclusion of what I have to say before 
such be made, or, at least, before I shall be expected to put in an ex- 
planation or rejoinder, ”"Ewoay piv yap daBelyv dad pepars trav édav’ dvvalev 
Emoripyy Ot val yrbuny arpenh Exev, ddvval.® Polyb. 


B. M. V. 








2 There are accommodations, it is said, for one hundred. 
8 For although by a part we may form a conception of the whole, yet to gain 
a distinct and perfect knowledge of it, by such means, is impossible, 

















Critical Researches in Philology and 
Geography. Glasgow, 8vo. pp. 202. 


The authors of this volume appear to 
be deeply imbued with a love of Oriental 
Literature, and to take a warm interest 
in its advancement, but the character in 
which they have chosen to appear before 
the public, and the severe and caustic 
tone which they have adopted, are un- 
fortunately ill calculated to conciliate 
favour, or to secure popularity. Never- 
theless the air of open plainness and un- 
compromising sincerity, which they have 
assumed, however unpalatable it may be 
to the subjects of their strictures, has 
every appearance of being genuine; and 
the intimate acquaintance which they 
manifest with the subjects of which they 
treat, stamps a value upon their opinions 
which cannot be disputed. 

The first article in the volume consists 
of areview of Dr. Lee’s edition (the 6th) 
of Sir W. Jones’s Persian Grammar, in 
which the worthy professor receives a 
sharp, but, apparently in many instances, 
a deserved castigation, for the numerous 
faults, both of commission and omission, 
with which the reviewer declares that 
edition to abound. It is needless to enter 
here into an examination of the contro- 
versy to which this review has given rise, 
for Dr. Lee has already published a vin- 
dication of his work, which will in all 
probability call forth a reply from his 
unknown antagonist. We shall merely 
observe that in our opinion the strong 
biting language of the reviewer, however 
much to Ee dogneented in a critic on or- 
dinary occasions, is likely in the present 
instance to be productive of the best re- 
sults, not only by inciting the editor of 
the Grammar in question to look more 
closely into the subject which he has un- 
dertaken to illustrate, but also by rousing 
the dormant energies of other distin- 
guished Orientalists from the negligent 
and apathetic state into which some of 
them appear to have subsided. ‘The 
warm stimulus applied in these critica] 
researches to one of their nwnber may, 
perhaps, operate sympathetically upon 
humerous others, and we hope at least 
that its effects will be fully evinced iu the 
increased care and circumspection with 
which elewentary works on the Eastern 
languages will in future be composed. 

The subject of the second article is 
entirely geographical ; it is entitled, *« An 
Examination of the various Opinions 
that in modern times have been held re- 
yaar the Sources of the Ganges, and 
the correctness of the Lamas’ Map of 
Thibet.” This examination involves a 
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profound and very interesting discussion 
of a variety of subjects connected with 
the geography of Central Asia, and with 
the modern discoveries in that part of the 
Eastern Continent, the lofty mountains 
of which present an almost impassable 
barrier to the researches of science. ‘The 
anthor evters into a minute comparison 
of the positions of almost every place of 
importance in these remote regions, 
as they are laid down in the maps of the 
best modern geographers, and shows 
that D’Anville, Anquetil du Perron, 
Tiefenthaler, Reunel, Arrowsmith, and 
Pinkerton, have all successively commit- 
ted far greater errors with respect to the 
Sources of the Ganges, &c. than those 
which they have charged upon the Map 
of the Lamas, which they haye repre- 
sented as miserably vague and incorrect 
while in fact, considering the time an 
the circumstances under which it was 
constructed, it presents a much greater 
approximation to the truth than could 
reasonably have been expected, In the 
course of the article, the writer gives a 
detailed account of the important disco- 
veries of Webb, Fraser, Hodgson, and 
Mooreroft, and concludes with a vindica- 
tion of their claims from the bold as- 
sumptions of a Report presented to the 
Asiatic Society of Paris, by MM. Klap- 
roth and Saint Martin, which will be 
found at length at p. 465 of the first vo- 
lume of the Oriental Herald, and in 
which it is maintained that the honour 
of discovering the Sources of the Ganges 
and of the Settledj, belongs of right to 
the French and Germans, inasmuch as 
they are laid down in a map of Father 
Tiefenthaler, published forty years ago 
by Anquetil du Perron. ‘The author 
} ay from Jiefenthaler’s own express 
words, that he had never visited the 
Source of the Ganges, but obtained his 
information from the reports of others ; 
that the description which he gives of it 
is utterly at variance with its actual ap- 
arances, and that the positions and 
arings which he assigns to the places 
in its immediate neighbourhood, are 
grossly erroneous. With respect also to 
the origin of the Settledj, in Lake Man- 
saroar, ‘Viefenthaler’s information was 
ouly second-hand, being derived from 
the report of a vative messenger; and if 
his statements respecting it are to be 
taken for granted, the Lake has three 
distinct outlets, two of whieh are at ends 
direct] opposite, a thing physically im- 
ossible. The claims of Anquetil du 
erron are easily dismissed, for they nest 
ouly on the fact of his having been the 
publisher of Tiefenthaler’s Luscoveries ; 
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his map having been wholly grounded on 
that gentleman’s materials. 

The third and last article in the volume 
is a review of Noble’s Arabic Vocabulary, 
and Index to Richardson's Arabic Gram- 
mar, published at Edinburgh in 1820. 
‘The reviewer here reverts to the style of 
his critique on Dr. Lee, and treats Mr. 
Noble with little less severity than that 
which he had previously exercised on the 
Cambridge Professor. 

After a few excellent preliminary ob- 
servations on the purpose and formation 
of Dictionaries, &c. and on the manner 
in which this task has hitherto been per- 
formed by Lexicographers, or as he is 
pleased to call them, Phemigraphers, he 
proceeds to point out a great number of 
errors in the execution of Mr. Noble’s 
work, which are calculated to diminish 
its utility, or even to render it positively 
—— to the mere student of Arabic, 
who may unwarily make use of it to for- 
ward his studies in that language ; and 
as he seems determined to spare nobody 
who comes fairly within reach of his lash, 
he also falls foul of another gentleman, 
of whose work Mr. Noble has spoken 
favourably, but of which he does not 
seem to entertain a similar opinion, 
This is Mr. Townshend's ‘* Character of 
Moses established for Veracity as an 
Historian subsequent to the Deluge,” 
the second volume of which is altogether 
devoted to Philological speculations and 
discussions, and which is attacked by the 
reviewer with a severity that a + 
fully justified by the extracts which he 
adduces. 

Such are the contents of this daring 
and well-written volume, which we 
think on the whole likely to produce a 
beneficial and lasting effect, as well on 
those who are at the present moment 
smarting under the severity of its stric- 
tures, as on those who, feeling those 
awkward sensations which the “ proxi- 
mus ardet ” usually communicates, may 
have some reasons for suspecting that 
their own turn may possibly come next. 


A View of the Past and Present State 
of the Trade between Great Britain and 
all parts of the World, in its Imports 
and Exports, progressively from 1697 
to 1822, carefully compiled; the an- 
cient part from the most authentic 
original Records, printed and manu- 
script; and the modern part from 
official Materials (mostly unpublished) 
extracted from the Records of Parlia- 
ment, &c. &c. By Cesar Moreau, Esq. 
Vice Consul of France, &c. &c. 


This View, which is printed in the 
form of a chart on one sheet of paper 
of very large dimensions, is replete 
with information of the highest value 
and importance to al] who are interested 


in the commercial prosperity of Great 
Britain. In this age of inquiry, when 
political economy, at length assuming the 
rank of a science, is studied by all, and 
when its principles, hitherto so imper- 
fectly understood, and so needlessly com - 
jlicated, have been developed by a few 
stig writers, and reduced to general 
maxims, now adopted alike by theore- 
tical and practical men, the necessity 
of possessing accurate data on which to 
reason and to act, becomes every day 
more apparent. In this respect the chart 
before us is wellcalculated to render the 
most essential service; but its utility is 
by no means confined to the statesman 
and the political economist ; the practi- 
cal merchant may also derive from its 
columus the surest indications of the 
value and extent of our commercial trans- 
actions with every part of the globe. 

It contains, in addition to a statement 
of the yearly value of the imports and 
exports of Great Britain to and from 
each distinct ‘* Kingdom, State, or Co- 
lony respectively, (stated at the official 
rates of valuation established in the year 
1696, which imply quantity rather than 
value,) the net amount of the Customs, 
the tonnage of vessels cleared outwards 
from Great Britain, the price of the pub- 
lic funds, and the number of Bankrupts ; 
distinguishing the years of War and 
Peace, during the last 125 years, year by 
year.” The patience and assiduity which 
M. Moreau has brought to his laborious 
task, in collecting materials for which he 
states that he has been occupied without 
interruption for eight years, are not the 
less praiseworthy because they were the 
only qualifications necessary for its exe- 
cution ; they are qualifications which few 
men possess in so high a degree, or at 
least which few men would be willing 
to exert in the accumulation of such an 
almost endless series of figures. 

Taking for granted the accuracy of 
these Tables, which appears to us un- 
questionable, we shall extract from them 
every fifth year’s statement of our East 
Indian Trade, as that in which the majo- 
rity of our readers are more particularly 
interested. Jt should be observed, that 
the author has prefixed to the date of 
each year the letter W. or P., according 
as Great Britain was, at the period re- 
ferred to, in a state of War or Peace, 
and that the odd shillings and pence are 
omitted in the items of each particular 
country, although reckoned in the gene- 
ral total for each year. It is also to be 
remarked that in estimating the value of 
the exports, the precious metals are 
—— er omitted, as having of neces- 
sity been previously imported ; thus the 
quantity of gold and silver exported by 
the East India Company alone between 
the years #7086 and 1611, and not ineluded 
in the following Table, amounted to 
42,807,300, The JTable comprehends 
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the East Indies, China, the Mauritius, 
Timor, New Holland, and the Islands 
of the South Sea: 





Years. Imports. | Exports, 
xy 
W. 1697 | 262,837 | 67,094 
W. 1702 | 247,014 | 67,484 
W. 1707 | 355,638 55,974 
W. 1712 456,933 142,329 
P. 1717 494,861 82,646 
P. 1722 764,053 125,477 
P. 1727 1,125,829 97 ,808 
P. 1732 | 981,332 159,099 
P. 1737 | 915,881 378,089 
W. 17142 | 1,213,878 373,797 
W. 1747 | =21,733 345,526 
P. 1752 1,054,366 627 ,688 
W. 1757 1,111,908 845,466 
W. 1762 | 972,438 1,067 ,353 
P. 1767 | 1,981,173 1,272,654 

















P. 1772 | 2,473,192 941,361 
W. 1777 | 1,634,221 | 785,825 
W. 1742 626,319 | 1,467,844 
P. 1787 | 3,430,868 | 1,551,209 
P. 1792 | 2,671,547 | 2,437,847 
W. 1797 | 3,942,384 | 2,288,415 
. i902 | 5,794,906 | 2,929,816 
WW. 1807 | 3,401,700 | 1,884,437 
W. 1812 | 5,602,358 | 1,779,212 
P. 1617 | 7,687,328 | 2,794,634 
P. 1822 | 5,122,993 | 4,100,693 





The highest amount of imports in an 
one year was in 1816, 8,312,591/.; anc 
of exports, in 1821, 4,427,331/. 

We have not sufficient space to enlarge 
upon the many important considerations 
that may be deduced from the compa- 
ratiye estimate of our commerce with the 
East, with which M. Moreau has fur- 
nished us. We cannot, however, entirely 
pass over in silence the remarkable in- 
crease in the returns which immediately 
followed the opening of the East Indian 
Trade. ‘To this wise and beneficial mea- 
sure it is obviously owing that the im- 
ports of the years 1815 and 1816, more 
especially, rose to the unprecedented 
value of eight millions ster — Such 
practical illustrations of the advantages 
of Free Trade, cannot be too often re- 
called to the attention of the British mer- 
chant, although we believe that there 
scarcely exists an individual of that in- 
telligent and honourable class who still 
entertains adoubt upon the subject. Such 
indeed is our confidence in the spirit and 
energy of the commercial body, and in 
the enlightened views of liberal policy 
which are rapidly gaining ground among 
our statesmen, that we feel perfectly 
assured their united exertions will ere 
long rase to the ground the antiquated 
and tottering fabric of Monopoly,” in 
order to erect upon its ruins the solid 
edifice of a free and unrestricted inter- 
course with all parts of the globe, 


Six Months Residence and Travels in 
Mexico, containing Remarks on the 
present state of New Spain, its natural 
productions, State of Society, Manu- 
factures, Trade, Agriculture and An- 
tiquities, &c. with Plates and Maps. 
By W. Bullock, F.L.S., Proprietor of 
the late London Museum, 8yo. pp. 532. 


The illiberal and jealous spirit which 
has constantly characterized the Govern- 
ment of Spain had succeeded in entirely 
detaching her American possessions from 
the remainder of the world, so long as 
she retained her pernicious control over 
those favoured portions of the earth. 
Rich in the gifts of nature, picturesque 
in their scenery, and interesting from the 
vestiges of their former inhabitants, a 
race considerable from its number and 
its approach to civilization; little else 
than vague reports relating to them had 
reached Europe, previously to the visit 
of Baron Humboldt to those important 
regions. The sagacious and penetrating 
mind of thatactive and profound inquirer 
sufficed to explore a variety of facts of 
the most important nature, which he 
subsequently published to the world, in 
details calculated to enlighten the politi- 
cian, the geologist, the antiquarian, and 
the man of science. In his works, how- 
ever, there existed little of that familiar 
style of description which is so well 
adapted to illustrate the minuter features 
of scenery, the manners and customs of 
the inhabitants, their domestic economy, 
their amusements, and their feelings, 
and those numerous other circumstances 
trifling in themselves, but which are the 
first objects that attract the attention of 
the general traveller, and those which 
bring most closely home to us the real 
character of a country. There conse- 
quently remained a vagueness in our ideas 
respecting Mexico which it was highly 
important to remove, at a period whien 
information relative to that country 
claims so peculiar an interest, and this 
Mr. Bullock’s book is admirably calcu- 
lated to effect. 

With just sufiicient of science to render 
it pleasing without being tiresome to the 
general reader, his work will doubtless 
become popular ; and the easy and fami- 
liar style in which it conveys the great 
variety of amusing information it em- 
braces, is well fitted to the nature of its 
contents. The occasional notices of ob- 
jects interesting from their connexion 
with the antiquities, the history, and the 
superstitions of the former inhabitants 
of Mexico will also tend to excite atten- 
tion ; several of these are figured in the 
plates, which are well finished, and pre- 
sent many subjects of the lighter as well 
as the more imposing description, with 
which the country abounds. 

At atime wheu Mexico was less kn-wn, 
it had been imagined by several Orieutal- 
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ists of eminence that analogies might be 
traced in its earlier religion and its anti- 
quities to those of Egypt and of the East. 
These notions we imagine are likely to 
disappear as the subject becomes more 
fully investigated. The hieroglyphics, 
as they have been termed, of Mexico, 
unlike those of Egypt, appear not to be 
the symbols of a written language, but 
rather a rude attempt at an_histori- 
cal painting of the event which it was 
purposed to record; the resemblances 
which have been pointed out between 
some of the deities of the respective 
countries are also far from striking ; 


while the sanguinary character of many 
of those of Mexico agrees well with the 
bloody and ferocious system of super- 
stition which formerly flourished there, 
and which is as strongly opposed as pos- 
sible to the mild religion of the vegetable- 
eating Egyptians, and of the earlier in- 
habitants of Hindoostan, before the 
Brahminical caste had assumed in the 
latter its present ascendency over the 
better feelings of mankind. In these, 
and in many other particulars, the pre- 
seit volume will be found capable of 
affording much entertaining information, 
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WE have received from France an His- 
torical Essay on the Origin, Progress, 
and Probable Results of the English Em- 
pire in India. Itis from the pen of M. 
Say, and was written for the Révue 
Encyclopedique. The author commences 
with remarking that the nations of 
the continent, generally, are extreme- 
ly ignorant of the nature of our dominion 
in the East; thinking, in fact, that India 
is the principal source of our national 
wealth. This error is common to the 
continental governments, as well as to 
the people ; although it would seem that 
their interests might induce them te 
acquire more correct information on a 
point of such considerable importance. 
The present essay was meant, and is very 
well calculated, to remove these preju- 
dices from the minds of our neighbours ; 
and as it is always instructive, if not very 
pleasing, to observe what is thought of 
as by others, we intend, in a poses 
ing Number, to present our readers with 
a translation of M, Say’s essay, ‘The 
materials from which he has drawn his 
conclusions, are already, it is true, be- 
fore the public; but it is not every one 
who has either the patience or ability 
to come at correct views of so intricate 
a matter, from cumbrous histories, or 
more cumbrous memoirs and _ political 
surveys. It is of material importance 
that short pictures of objects of this kind 
should now and then be placed before 
the public, that although its attention be 
distracted by various calls, it may, never- 
theless, knew where to find at a glance, 
the differential characters of the objects 
of its thoughts. Indian matters are now 


grown of importance in Europe; public 
curiosity is roused; the eves of thinking 
persons of ali opinions are directed to- 
wards our possessions in the East; and 
the nature of our power iu those coun- 
tries appears to all mankind but ourselves 
a moustrons and unaccountable anomaly, 
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M. Say suspects that our gains, if fairly 
calculated, would be found to be small; 
he, indeed, demonstrates that, as far as 
the English people are concerned, our 
Eastern empire 1s a burden and a curse ; 
and adds to this demonstration his con- 
viction that very considerable changes 
are on the eve of development in India. 
We see in his Essay the view taken by 
sensible people on the continent, of the 
policy pursued by the East India Com- 
pany in the East: in his opinion it is so 
vile as to deserve the epithet Machiavel- 
lian, which is made use of (though very 
improperly) to characterize every species 
of violence and fraud, When wars arise 
among the Native princes, the English, 
says he, always throw in the balance of 
their power in favour of one of the con- 
tending parties ; they share the spoil of 
the vanquished, contrive to render even 
the conqueror tributary, and conclude by 
stripping him likewise of his dominions, 
He considers the Native princes, indeed, 
as mere fiscal agents, who collect tri- 
bute from their subjects, and then share 
it with the Compawy. Those of them 
who are not sufficiently submissive, are 
displaced, and others more docile put 
in their room. Passing over man 

things which deserve notice, we shall 
observe what is his opinion of the digni- 
ty of the Directorship. ‘The Company, he 
remarks, is merely an intermediary be- 
tween the English Government and its 
Oriental possessions ; it is put forth to 
take upon it all the odium of obnoxious 
measures, to pay the troops, oppress the 
natives, exclude all participations in 
whatever is thought to be gained in In- 
dia; while, in reality, it is a mere pup- 
pet put iu motion by the Board of Con- 
trol! Hew mortifyimg to the dignity of 
the Directors is this! And to add to the 
bitterness of it, they are not, according 
to this politician, at all sensible that they 
are thus made what the English people 
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call a cat's-paw. What will hesay when 
he reads the speeches made by these 
‘* lordly grocers of Leadenhall-street,”’ 
wherein they talk so proudly of their 
Indian despotism, and of its being fas- 
tened in perpetuity upon the necks of the 
Hindoos? Something of this kind, how- 
ever, he has suspected them of ; for, he 
says, in praise of their toleration, that the 
idea of converting the Indians from their 
religion to ours is now quite given up; 
because both the professors of Islamism, 
and the worshippers of Bramah, are much 
more docile, that is, better elements of 
despotism, than they would be if con- 
verted to Christianity. These ‘* Grocers ”’ 
then cast up the worth of religions, and 
the souls they may save or damn, in 
ounds, shillings, and pence ; and ifthey 

nd the balance in favour of the perdi- 
tion of eighty millions of people, coolly 
assume the gains, and suffer the spiri- 
tual interests of their subjects to he man- 
aged by whoever thinks it worth their 
trouble. We are not of the number 
of those who thiuk that all the worship- 
pers of Bramah are devoted to eternal 
punishment; we merely take up the 
view which is professed to be taken of it 
in Europe; but it certainly does appear 
to us that the happiness of the Indians 
would be very much increased, could they 
be persuaded to adopt pure Christianity. 
But of this enough, The Board of Con- 
trol being the real power that adminis- 
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ters the affairs of India, it is but natural 
to look for the faithful slaves of the Go- 
vernment in all its members; and it is 
accordingly observed, by this author, that 
it is compused of the principal minister’s 
creatures. The real nomination to ali 
places of eminent trust or honour in In- 
dia, thus throws into the hands of Go- 
vernment a considerable means of in- 
creasing the influence of the crown, and 
widening all the ways of corruption. 
This, we suppose, is, in the eyes of the 
legislators of this free country, a suffi- 
cient set off against the actual /oss, of 
which the East India Company is the 
cause to the country, to vast amounts an- 
nually. It is, indeed, clearly demon- 
strable, that, until the East Indian Trade 
shall be thrown indiscriminately open to 
all British subjects, and the free settle- 
ment of Englishmen allowed in every 
part of the East, without the neces- 
sity of a license from the Company, no- 
thing but loss can accrue to us from our 
Indian possessions, be they ever so vast 
and fertile. The possibility of dislodging 
us from our position in the East, is cer- 
tainly the subject of much contemplation 
on the Continent ; and every eye, save 
those of the sagacious Directors, is open 
to see that nothing but colonization can 
long preserve India to this country. M. 
Say, mdeed, believes that the power of 
the Directors, and their Charter, must 
expire together in 1834, 
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Judgment of Sir Edward West, Recorder, 


Tis action is brought to recover da- 
es fur the breach of an agreement, 
nder seal, dated 3lst December, 1802, 
The declaration sets out the agreement, 
which was, among other things, that the 
plaintiff should, for the space of one year, 
trom the date thereof, furnish to the de- 
fendants such quantities of rice as might 
be required for their military department 
at Bombay ; and that the said defendants 
should, during the said space of time, 
purchase of the plaintiff alone, and of no 
other person, all such rice as they should 
waut for the said department. ‘The 
breach assigned is, that the defendants 
did, during the said space of time, pur- 
chase rice of other persons for the use of 
the said department. ‘To this declaration 
several pleas have been filed, which it 
is not necessary to detail. 
On the part of the plaintiff, it has been 
proved that the defendants did purchase 
very large quantities of riee, during the 


period of the contract, of other persons. 

On the part of the defendants it has 
been urged, 

Ist. That the plaintiff has waived his 
rights under the contraet, by acting un- 
der Major Moor, (who was the garrison 
storekeeper) in the supply of such rice. 

2diy. ‘That the plaintiff has lost his 
remedy for this breach of contract, by 
reason of his negligence, in not bringing 
forward bis claim at an earlier wala 

3dly, That a part of the rice so pur- 
chased by the defendants of other persons, 
was appropriated for the use of the troops 
on the Madras establishment, and there- 
fore did not form any part of those sup- 
plies which the defendants, by their con- 
tract, were bound to take of the plaintiff. 

All these objections were overruled at 
the trial, and the only question now re- 
maining for the consideration of the 
Court is, the amount of the damages 
which the plaintiff is entitled to recover. 











_I shall proceed to lay down the prin- 
ciples on which the Court thinks the da- 
mages should be calculated; the calcu- 
lation must be afterwards made by the 
ofticer of the Court. The measure of the 
damages which the plaintiff originaliy 
sustained by the defendants’ breach of 
contract, in purchasing rice Of other per- 
sons instead of the plaintiff, is the differ- 
ence between the cost at which the 
plaintiff could have furnished that rice, 
and the price which the defendants by 
their contract had agreed to pay, for that 


difference is precise J what the plaintiff 


would have pocketed had he been em- 
ployed by the defendants according to 
their agreement. 

This is what the plaintiff was entitled 
to as damages immediately upon the 
breach of contract; but there arises the 
question, whether the plaintiff be en- 
titled to interest upon those damages ; 
and if so entitled, for what period of 
time, and at what rate. Upon this 
question of interest, I have had consi- 
derable difficulty, arising chiefly from the 
practice which prevails in the English 
Courts. It is perfectly clear that, accord- 
ing to such practice, the plaintiff in this 
case would not be entitled to interest. I 
do not, however, think that this Court is 
bound by the practice of the English 
Courts in thig particular, especially as a 
very different practice has prevailed in 
the Courts of India. ‘ Laying, therefore, 
the practice of the English Courts out of 
the question for the present, I shall con- 
sider how far the plaintiff's claim for in- 
terest is consistent with justice, and 
with the practice of the Courts in India. 

In the first place, it is clear, according 
to every principle of justice, that a plain- 
tif is entitled to be indemnified or com- 
pensated for every loss which he may 

1ave sustained, (or to use the words of 
Pothier,) all the gain he may have been 
deprived of, by a defendant’s non-per- 
formance of his contract, if such loss or 
— of gain flow immediately, and 

»not a remote or unexpected conse- 
quence of such breach of contract. Now, 
it is quite clear, in whatever light this 
subject is considered, that the interest 
on the clear profit, which the plaintiff 
would have pocketed, had the defendants 
performed their agreement, is a gain 
which he has been deprived of, or a loss 
which he has sustained, by the ,non- 
performance of the contract; say he 
would have laid by the money had it been 
paid to him, he would of course have 
put it out at interest, as any person of 
common sense would do: say he would 
have spent the money,—why then that 
sum, of which he has been deprived, 
and which would have been a fund for 
his expenditure, must have been supplied 
from some other source, and could not 
have been obtained without a loss or 
payment of interest by him, Had the 
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defendants so far* performed their con- 
tract, as to have taken their supplies of 
rice from the plaintiff, but afterwards 
neglected or refused to pay him the 
amount, it is clear that upon such 
amount he would have been entitled to 
interest, according to the practice of the 
Courts in India; and even according to 
the principle laid down in some of the 
cases determined in the English Courts. 

What difference then is there between 
the two cases? what difference is there 
in principle, whether the defendants 
break their contract in the one stage. or 
the other? There is indeed a technical 
difference, but none in principle. In the 
one case the plaintiff's demand would be 
for what is called liquidated damages, 
and in the other for unliquidated. But 
there is clearly no sense in the distinc- 
tion, that interest shall be allowed on a 
liquidated demand, and not upon an un- 
liquidated demand. Observe the conse- 
quence of such distinction. If an action 
be brought for money lent, that is liqui- 
dated demand, interest may be recover- 
ed; but if an action be brought for not 
replacing stock, or for not giving a bill of 
exchange, which had been agreed to be 
given, or for losing a bond upon which 
interest was accruing, such action would 
be for unliquidated damages, and the 
plaintiff would not, if such distinction 
were correct, be entitled to interest. I 
believe that such distinction has origi- 
nated more in the different forms of ac- 
tion, than in any principle. I have some 
doubts whether the plaintiff ought not to 
have laid the loss of interest in this case 
as especial damage ; but this informality, 
if it really be one, 1s of no consequence, 
as the defendants have come prepared to 
discuss the question of interest, and, ac- 
cording to the rules of this Court, the 
declaration may be amended, if neces- 
sary. 

For these reasons, the Court is of 
opinion, that the plaintiff is entitled to 
interest ; but then come the questions, 
for what period, and at what rate. With 
respect to the period, for which interest 
should be allowed, it appears that the 
contract was broken and the damage sus- 
tained in the year 1803, (twenty years 
ago.) “ Now, it may be here stated, as a 
general rule, that if a plaintiff be guilty 
of laches or negligence in enforcing a de- 
mand, he will in no case be entitled to 
recover interest on such demand. It 
would be absurd to award to a plaintiff 
interest by way of damages, when those 
damages have been incurred by the plain- 
tiffs own fault.- This is a rule which 
I am particularly desirousshould be most 
distinctly and generally understood : it 
is a rule adopted by the English Courts, 
and which is proper to be adopted by 
every Coma, as being most consonant 
with justice. It is probably on this prin- 
ciple that the English Courts haye been 

















so unwilling to allow interest; but I 
think that in the English Courts the 
rule has been crried further than the 
principle warrants, as in every case some 
time must necessarily elapse without any 
fault on the part of a claimant, before 
his claim can be enforced. In every case 
some time must elapse between the insti- 
tution of a claim in a cowrtt of a justice, 
and the execution of the judgment of 
that Court, during which period the 
claimant is losing without any fault of 
his own, the interest which would ac- 
crue on his demand. 

Has then the plaintiff been guilty of 
delay in bringing forward and enforcing 
his claim in this instance? The breach 
of the contract was in the year 1803, and 
a claim for compensation in consequence 
was made by the plaintiff in July 1804; 
here then there was no delay; the claim 
was made at as early a period as could 
have been expected. To this claim the 
Government, on the 31st of August 1804, 
sent an answer that the prayer of the 
plaintiff's memorial cannot be admitted. 
On the 4th of October 1404, the plaintiff 
again applies to Government, and on the 
22d December 1604 they offer him what 
was certainly a most inadequate compen- 
sation, namely, the sum of rupees 3,472. 
1. 70. On the 6th January 1805, the 
plaintiff again applies to the Government. 
It does not appear in evidence whether 
he received any answer to that applica- 
tion. But on the 16th February 1807, 
the plaintiff again writes to the Govern- 
ment, and states that he had some months 
before received an offer of 12,500 rupees, 
which he declines, and offers to submit 
his claim to arbitration. ‘To this letter 
it does not appear that the plaintiff re- 
ceived any answer. On the 13th Febru- 
ary 1809, the plaintiff receives a letter 
from the Secretary to the Military Board, 
acknowledging the receipt of a letter 
from him of the 19th January 1409.) On 
the 4th October 1209, the plaintiff again 
calls on Government for a settlement of 
his claim, what answer the plaintiff re- 
ceived to this application does not appear; 
nor is there any letter or document put in 
evidence which accounts for the lapse of 
time from October 1409, to the receipt 
of the letter from the Court of Directors, 
dated 6th June 1914, 

Here then is a lapse of nearly five 
years, and though it appears that a refer- 
ence was made by the Government here 
to the Court of Directors in England, 
which would necessarily occupy a consi- 
derable portion of time, yet that fact does 
not appear to me to account for the lapse 
of so long a period. At what time the 
application by the plaintiff was made, 
which induced this step on the part of the 
Government, does not appear in evidence. 
The delay may have been caused by the 
plaintiff, or may have been caused by the 
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defendants. It rests, however, on the 
plaintiff to show that he has exerted due 
diligence, and he ought to have shown 
that the delay was not imputable to him. 
Up to October 1809, I think it appears 
that a negotiation with Government was 
constantly going on, and no improper 
delay can be imputed to the plaintiff uj 
to that period, therefore I think he is 
entitled to interest, but I think that in- 
terest should cease to run at that date. 
My colleagues, however, are, upon this 
latter point, of a different opinion; they 
consider that the plaintiff is entitled to 
interest up to the date of the communi- 
cation made by the defendants to the 
plaintiff, of the decision of the Court of 
Directors, which appears by the docu- 
ments put in evidence to have been in the 
month of September 1815, 
Though I feel that [ am bound by what 
I conceive to be the rules of law to declare 
my opinion that the plaintiff's title to in- 
terest ceases at that date of his applica- 
tion in October 1609, I confess | am not 
sorry that I am overruled by the rest of 
the Bench in this particular, as I think 
the plaintiff has been treated throughout 
the whole of the business most unjustly. 
Those who composed the Government 
during the whole of these transactions, 
are passed away, aud Iam confident that 
no one would meet with such treatment 
from the present Government_as_ this 
plaintiffhas experienced. [am unwilling 
to speakjharshly of those who are gone ; 
but reviewing the whole transaction, [ 
cannot but say that this individual has 
been treated most shamefully. It is ac- 
bee »d by Major Moor, and admit- 
ted by all, that the plaintiff was a most 
faithful and zealous servant, and see how 
he has been paid for his fidelity and his 
zeal. I will mention the single fact 
which appears in evidence, that the de- 
fendants at different times made the 
plaintiff three distinct offers of compen- 
sation. The first, in 1804, of 3,472 rupees ; 
the second, in 1806, of 12,000 rupees ; an 
the third, in June 1814, of 43,000 rupees. 
With respect to the plaintiff’s delay in 
enforcing his ‘claim, I can easily, as an 
individual, understand that a native of 
this country, in whose ideas government 
and despot are synonymous, would ‘be 
most unwilling to enter the lists against 
the Government, I can readily believe, 
that nothing but the severest distress, or 
the grossest injustice, would drive him to 
hostile measures against a body such as 
the East India Company. As an indivi- 
dual, [can on this ground make allow- 
ances for the delay in bringing forward 
his claim. But sitting in this seat, and 
bound as I am to decide according to law, 
I cannot permit such considerations to 
weigh with me. I cannot allow it to be 
supposed for a moment that in this Court, 
the King’s Court, instituted as it has been 
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by the Crown and Legislature of Great 
Britain, mainly for the very purpose of 
giving the natives of this country redress 
against the Comene? and the Company’s 
servants, I say I cannot allow it to be 
surmised that the meanest or poorest 
native would not at any period of the ex- 
istence of this Court obtain a fall measure 
of justice against the Government. 

oe these observations, because the 
plaintiff’s delay in prosecuting his snit 
was attempted to be accounted for by his 
Counsel, in part by his having sought re- 
dress in Great Britain. ‘There was, how- 
ever, no occasion for such step, as this 
Court was always open to him. 

Interest therefore will cease to run im 
September 1815, It will of course begin 
te run again on the commencement of the 
action; and as it does not appear that the 
proceedings in the action have been de- 
ayed by the plaintiff, it must be calculated 
from the commencement of the action up 
to the day of final judgment. 

The next question is respecting the rate 
at which interest onght to be calculated. 
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This is not like a case of interest due by 
contract either express or implied. Ifa 
person deal with a house of agency, and 
(knowing that they usnally charge nine 
per cent. interest) allow the debit side of 

nis account to exceed the credit. side, 
there is an implied contract, that he shall 
pay therein interest at the rate of nine per 
cent., and in such case it is quite immate- 
rial what interest can be made of money 
elsewhere, Bat in this case interest is 
not claimed upon any express or implied 
contract, it is claimed as damages result- 
ing from the breach of an agreement; and 
the damages are the interest which the 
plaintiff could in fact have made upou 
good security. The fair mode of making 
this caiculation appears to be to adopt the 
same rate of interest which Government 
has allowed upon public securities, during 
the period in question, at which rate the 
officer of the Court will calculate it. It 
will of course be calculated on the prin- 
ciple of compound interest, with annual 
receipts, as is always the practice in the 
Courts of India, 


LETTER OF CURSETJEE MONACKJEE, 


To the Hon, Mount Stuart Elphinstone, President and Governor in 
Council, &¢. Bombay, 


HonouraBLe Sir, 

‘THE justice and benevolence that 
have so particularly characterized all the 
acts of your administration, encourage 
me to make a last effort to obtain at your 
hands, some relief, from the hardships 
and mortifications it has been my lot to 
experience in my transactions with the 
Government of Bombay for the last 
twenty years; those distresses which 
press must severely on me at the present 
moment, arise principally from losses 
by my contract for the supply of rice to 
the military department in 1203, 


2, The proceedings on that case have 
come so often lately before your Ho- 
nourable Board, that it is unnecessary 
now to enter into a statement of all the 
circumstances, I therefore only submit 
the following transactions connected 
with the contract in question, and re- 
spectfully solicit your attention thereto. 


3. In February and March of that year, 
I find Captain Moor, the then garrison 
storekeeper, making large purchases of 
rice, in direct violation of my agreement 
with Governmert. I instantly requested 
he would take the rice from me, in vir- 
tue of my contract; in reply to which 


he observed that the purpose for which 
he was procuring the article, was un- 
connected with my contract; and if I 
was disposed to sell him rice at the mar- 
ket rates, he would purchase it from me 
as from any other merchant. Under a 
firm impression that he might have re- 
 aarge it for a private concern, I there- 
ore, Without hesitation, furnished him 
with 36,000 bags of the rice at the mar- 
ket price, which was then two rupees 
per bag lower than the rate [ was to re- 
ceive for my supplies as contractor. 

4. On being informed that all the rice 
procured by Captain Moor was supplied 
to the Honourable Company’: Military 
Department, avd not indented on me as 
contractor for that article, | wrote to 
the Honourable the Governor in Council, 
reporting the breach of my contract, and 
requested that the difference between 
the contract price and that paid by the 
Company for the said rice might be 
made good to me. 

5. The above letter was referred to 
Capt. Moor, who acknowledged in reply 
that I had applied to him to supply the 
rice in question, but stated that he did 
not (from motives of policy) communi- 
cate the purpose for which it was wanted; 
he also stated he had informed me that 
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the purehase in question was not con- 
nected with my contract; and that 
what I had advanced in my said letter 
was correct, 

6. My letter (with Captain Moor’s 
report) was then referred to the Military 
Board, and most of the members were 
of opinion that I was entitled to the dif- 
ference upon the whole of the rice sup- 
plied by the garrison storekeeper during 
7 contract; but the Commander-in- 
Chief considered that the rice purchased 
tf Captain Moor, was for General 

ellealey's army, and therefore had no- 
thing to do with my contract. Upon this 
report from the Military Board my peti- 
tion of the 16th of Te, 1804, was re- 
jected by Government. 

7. [then addressed a second letter to 
Government, stating, I was informed 
that the majority of the Military Board 
was in my favour; which letter, with 
other proceedings, were sent to Mr. 
Threipland, the. then Company’s Coun- 
sel, for his opinion ; but Mr. ‘Threipland 
at that time was not aware of what | now 
state to your Honourable Board, and 
therefore thought my claim to difference 
on account of the rice supplied by Capt. 
Moor to the Bombay troops, well found- 
ed, but not for the rice supplied to the 
army of General Wellesley, because such 
a supply could never have been contem- 
plated at the time the contract was en- 
tered into. ‘This report was forwarded 
to the Military Board for further con- 
sideration ; but the Board recommended 
that L should only be paid for the rice 
supplied to the Bombay troops, which 
was calculated at 3,472 rupees ; whereas 
it ought to be 60,000 rupees. Upon this 
report Government offered me the former 
sum of 3,472 rupees in full of my rice 
claims. 

&. I declined the above offer; and in 
a third letter desired to know upon what 
calenlation such a sum could have been 
offered, ‘This letter was referred to the 
Military Board, and by them to the 
garrison storekeeper, who, in his state- 
ment allows that, had he indented on 
me for all the rice he required in the 
year 1803, according to the terms of my 
contract, | should have gained more 
thao 116,000 rupees; instead of which, 
the Board only recommended 12,500 
rupees to be paid me, which was accord- 
ingly offered. to me by the Government 
in full of my rice claims: I declined the 
above offer of 12,500 rupees; and ina 
fourth letter requested that my claims 
might be decided by arbitration, but re- 
ceived no ariswer. 

9. 1 was then directed by the Military 
Board, to bring forward, separately and 
distinctly, all my claims against Govern- 
ment, whieh I accordingly did; and 
thereupon the Military Board oaly re- 
commended that I should be paid 43,500 
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rupees for the rice supplied to the Bom- 
bay troops, but I am sorry to say that 
Government were only pleased to tender 
me again 12,500 rupees, 

10. In consequence of the above I ad- 
dressed a Memorial to the Honourable 
the Court of Directors, not doubting but 
that they would have ordered the full 
amount of my claims to be paid with in- 
terest; but the Honourable Court of 
Directors only sanctioned 43,500 rupees, 
as sesousenepaed by the Military Board ; 
and for the interest thereon they offerec 
me a pension of 200 rupees per mensem, 
to be paid to me if I relinquished all de- 
mands against Government, otherwise I 
might look for redress in a court of law : 
these were the terms then offered me 
by Government. 

11. Considering that my claims on 
Government for the rice contraet alone, 
with interest, amounted 10450 ,000 rupees 
at that time, I declined the above offer 
made me, and stated in a letter to the 
Government my willingness to receive 
the above sum, in part of my claims, or 
otherwise to place it in the Honourable 
Company's treasury, to run at interest 
nntil | again applied to the Honourabie 
the Court of Directors. I was answered, 
that unless I passed a general release of 
all my claims, no money could be paid 
me on account. 


12, On receipt of this information I 
wrote to my friends in England, with all 
proceedings, authorized them to draw 
up a new Memorial to the Honourable 
Court of Directors, or to sue them in a 
court of law, as counsel might advise. 
However, they thought proper to put m 
papers into the hands of Mr. ‘Threipland, 
who was formerly Company's counsel 
here ; he has since stated his opinion in 
a letter to my friends in England, that I 
was unjustly dealt with, and that [ 
should proceed in the Recorder’s Court 
of Bombay, where I could prove my case 
better than my agents could do in Eng- 
jand, 


13. Conformably to this advice, I re- 
tained Mr. Woodhouse, as my counsel ; 
but he fell sick, and went to Penang; 
the Recorder, Sir Alexander Anstruther, 
went to the Mauritius, and died; I was 
therefore prevented from filing my plaint 
in the Recorder’s Court, until 1220, 
when the Recorders, Sir George Cooper 
and Sir William Evans, severally came 
to Bombay ; the Company's solicitor and 
my counsel, were putting off the cause 
from term to term, on account of several 
other legal matters ; and after the affair 
of Mr. Hockley, my counsel, Mr. Wood- 
house, died: which aceounts fer the 
delay in bringing forward the cause. 
Sir Anthony Buller arrived, but before 
any decision was passed by the Recorder, 
the Company’s counsel, i. “heir answer, 
offered to pay the sum of 43,500 rupees, 
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as desired by the Honourable the Court 
of Directors, with additional six percent. 
compound interest, from the date of their 
letter. This I again declined, by advice 
of my counsel; and the cause was tried 
by the Recorder, Sir Anthony Buller, 
who allowed me only for the rice sup- 
plied to the Bombay troops, 47,000 ru- 
pees, with six per cent. simple interest 
from 1803 to 1823, being twenty years ; 
which I again declined, on account of 
my principal claim, without any interest, 
amounting to 148,000 rupees, in the year 
1303. 


14, I then, under legal advice, applied 
to the said Recorder, Sir Anthony Buller, 
for anew trial, because his decision had 
only awarded me 47,000 rupees, with six 
per cent. simple interest for twenty 
years; when I had every right to expect 
the full amount of my principal, 144,000 
rupees, with nine per cent. compound 
interest for the said period. Upon show- 
ivg the different grounds for the same, 
Sir Anthony Buller accordingly granted 
me a new trial; but Sir Edward West 
having arrived trom England, Sir An- 
thony Buller returned to Bengal, or 
otherwise I have no doubt he would have 
altered his decision, as he stated, in open 
court, that, had the Aldermen coincided 
in his opinion, he would have allowed 
me more, with what is, and has been 
customary, viz. nine per cent, compound 
interest. 

15. The present Recorder then tried the 
said cause, in the month of June last ; 
and according to the terms and tenor of 
my contract, allowed me the full amount 
of my demands, upon 24,000 bags of 
rice, supplied by Captain Moor, to the 
Military Department, in the year 1803, 
the principal difference at two rupees 
per bag, amounting to 142,000 rupees, 
with the Company's rate of interest for 
fourteen years; therefore the judgment 
of Sir Edward West amounted to 527,400 
rupees, by which I still sustain a loss of 
about four lacs of rupees, If the Re- 
corder had allowed me nine per cent, 
compound interest for twenty years, the 
amount of the judgment would have 
been upwards of nine lacs of rupees, 
The Recorder’s motive for striking off five 
yeats’ interest, was, that I had not filed 
my plaint since 1815 till the year 1620; 
my reasons for delaying to do so, were 
founded in a desire to be submissive 
with Government, and to accommodate 
matters, without resorting to a court of 
law. My forbearance has oceasioned a loss 
to me, and a saving to the Hon. Com- 
pany, of upwards of four lacs of rupees ; 
the difference of interest allowed by the 
Recorder between the merchant's and 
Company’s rates being included in that 
calculation; and under these circum- 
stances, I cannot but think it very hard 
indeed thatthe Government still wish to 


appeal against the Recorder’s decision. 
I may even be allowed to say, that the 
Recorder’s objection to grant me the ad- 
ditional five years’ interest may be over- 
ruled, because Government have had 
the use of my principal for so many years ; 
therefore [ was entitled to the interest 
for the period it was withheld; the 
amount of the judgment has been de- 
posited in the hands of the Accountant 
General, who will only allow me four 
per cent, until a reply be received from 
the Court of Appeal; my creditors, who 
are going to be my securities, will take 
from me in the mean time the merchant's 
rate of interest, until I release them from 
their securities, and sper I shall ex- 
perience a further loss, without benefit 
to the Honourable Company. 


16. It is to secure me from this heary 
loss that I now supplicate the interfer- 
ence of your Honourable Board ;—for 
many years L have been struggling to 
obtain my just due, till my body is worn 
down by unremitting toil and fatigue. I 
am old now, and cannot hope to ae 
personally the reward of my labours, [t 
is in justice to my pressing creditors, to 
my large family of children, that 1 now 
make efforts to which my constitution is 
by no means equal; I apprehend nothing 
from the result of your Honourable 
Board's appeal to his Majesty in Council ; 
but solely contemplate sustaining a ruin- 
ous loss by the time occupied in this 
appeal. It is this which urges me to en- 
treat, once more, that your Honourable 
Board will be pleased to direct the Ac- 
countant General to pay me the sum 
lodged in his hands, without any security. 
Far from anticipating a decision of the 
Court of Appeal unfavourable to my 
claim, | am sanguine in my belief that 
they will confirm the judgment, with the 
additional five years’ interest, which has 
been struck off by his Lordship, for the 
following reasons, which in a great 
measure prove that the supply of rice to 
General Wellesley’s army came within my 
contract. 

17. When Government makes an ap- 
pointment, it is usually done by some 
public order; why, | most respectfully 
submit, was this not done in the case of 
Captain Moor? a! I not ask whether 
the nomination of Major Moor to this 
duty, in preference to other officers, per- 
haps equally qualified, does not imply 
that the transaction was public, and con- 
nected with the usual duties of a garrison 
storekeeper ? 

18 When I first applied“to Captain 
Moor for the supply of the rice in ques- 
tion, as the contractor, he ought not to 
have had any objection to tell me that 
he required it for General Wellesley, 

19. When Government appointed Capt. 
Moor to be General Wellesley's agent, 
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did not Government correspond with 
Capt. Moor, as. garrison storekeeper ? 
and with the Military Board as the Mili- 
tary Department of this presidency? 
thereby contradicting the privacy of the 
transaction. 

20. If Captain Moor had purchased 
the rice, as agent for General Wellesley, 
why should the said rice have been 
brought in his books as garrison store- 
keeper ? 


21. If the rice was the property of 
General Wellesley, I respectfully submit 
it should not (as was the case) have been 
supplied to the Bombay troops. The 
contract existing between Government 
and me, provides for the rice to the 
troops to be furnished by me. 


22. If rice was required for General 
Wellesley only, the garrison storekeeper 
should have candidly told me such was 
the case, and that whenever he required 
it for the Bombay army, he ought to re- 
ceive it from me as contractor. 

23. If the rice was purchased for Ge- 
neral Wellesley’s army, why did Captain 
Moor bring the said rice on his return, 
and send it to the Military Board, and 
includé the amount of the said rice in 
his disbursements, as garrison store- 
keeper, thereby corroborating the pub- 
licity of the transaction? ‘This fact was 
ele ay from the garrison storekeeper’s 

”00ks when produced in the Recorder's 
Court. 


24. If Captain Moor was really an 
agent for General Wellesley, ag did he 
send his bill for the rice to the Military 
Auditor General for examination, and 
subsequently to the Military Board, to be 
pasted, and then receive payment for the 
rice in public money from the Military 
Paymaster of this presidency ? 


25. If the amount for that rice had 
been paid for General Wellesley’s army 
alone, there was no reason for its being 
debited in the Cash-book of the Pay- 
master as ‘‘ Military Charges” of this 
presidency, and subsequently charged 
under that head by the Accountant- 
General for the expenditure of this 
presidency. 


26. It was notorious that all the persons 
engaged in weighing and measuring the 
rice, &c. were public servants, and paid 
from the Commissariat Department of 
this presidency, which is another proof 
that the transaction was a public one. 


27. If an agency for General Wellesley 
really existed, it may be fairly asked why 
were the biscuit, spirits, and other mili- 
tary stores for the same service, obtained 
from the different contractors, similar 
tomine, in the military department, who 
reaped the benefit of their agreement, 
whilst I, the rice contractor, was de- 
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prived of all profit, though possessing an 
equal right to it? 

28, Supposing the supply of rice to be 
really a separate concern ; for what rea- 
sons were the military, marine, and civil 
stores drawn from the public department, 
and supplied for the same service, as that 
on which the rice was wanted, and 
brought to the accounts of this presidency 
in his department, as the garrison store- 
keeper ; and the amount thereof charged 
to this presidency ? 

29. If Government received a com- 
mission from General Wellesley to ob- 
tain rice, and that such had been con- 
sidered a separate concern, why then, 
some person, independent of the Com- 
pers servants, should, [ presume, have 
been appointed to execute such commis- 
sion; or, ifa Company's servant was 
empowered to make that supply, it was 
his duty to keep a distinct account for 
the same; but the Government or the 
Military Board considered this transac- 
tion belonging to the Honourable Com- 
pany’s public service; and therefore 
allowed Captain Moor to enter the ac- 
count in the public books of the garrison 
storekeeper. 

30. If General Wellesley called on this 
Government to supply him with pro- 
visions and stores, it was because this 
was the nearest place to his army; and it 
is the known practice of the Govern- 
ment of one presidency to apply to the 
Government of another, when they sev 
that supplies can be sooner procured 
from such other; therefore, whatever 
rice General Wellesley required from 
mewnen was for the troops of the Ho- 
nourable Company, and not for his 
private account: and as my contract 
with the Honourable Company was then 
existing in Bombay, | had a right to 
supply the rice in question, 

31. If General Wellesley wanted rice 
for his own use, he weal possibly have 
applied to some merchant, and not to 
Government ; but as it was for the public 
service, he applied naturally to Govern- 
ment. He must have thought that, as 
all the ge none belonged to the 
Honourable Company, the charges for 
the articles supplied to him from Bombay 
would be debited to Madras, or to this 
presidency, being all the same. 

32. Finally, Mr. Threipland, the Com- 
pany’s counsel, stated to Government in 
1904, that the supply of rice to General 
Wellesley was not in contemplation, 
upon framing the contract. In regard to 
this [ have only to observe that I was 
guided entirely by the wording of my 
contract, which does away with what- 
ever that gentleman may have said re- 
garding contemplation. 


33, Having now stated all I conceive 
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to be necessary to establish a conviction 
inthe minds of your Honourable Board, 
that my claims are just and well-founded, 
it only remains for me to entreat an ac- 
quiescence in the respectful solicitation 

have preferred in the fifteenth para- 
graph of this letter. The whole of the 
above circumstances may be simply re- 
solved into this, viz. that my contract 
was violated by the supply of rice having 
heen separately vested in Captain Moor, 
on the plea of its being a separate trans- 
action. Of the publicity and official 
character of this transaction there can- 
not remain, | should suppose, the slight- 
est doubt on the minds of your Honour- 
able Board. 

Ist. Again, after rejecting my first ap- 
plication, Government offered me 3,4/2 
rupees. 

2d. Major Moor expressed his opinion 
that if he had indented upon me for the 
whole of the rice, I should have been 
entitled to 110,000 rupees. 

3d. On this report of Major Moor 
the Military Board only recommended 
43,500 rupees. 

4th. From this Report of the Military 
Board, the Government only offere 
12,500 rupees. 

5th. The Court of Directors recom- 
mended 43,500 rupees, with a pension 
of 200 riipees per month. 

6th. Government offered as directed by 
the Court of Directors, 43,500 rmpees, 
with a pension as above mentioned. 

7th. Government tendered me again, in 
the Recorder’s Court, the above sum of 
43,500 rupees, with six per cent. com- 
pound interest, from the date of the 
Court of Directors’ letter, making 87,000 
rupees, 

#th. The’Recorder, SirAnthony Buller, 
adjudged 47,000 rupees, with six per 
cent. simple interest, for twenty years, 
making 107,000 rupees. 

9th. And lastly, Sir Edward West 
awarded my principal, 148,000 rupees 
only, with fourteen years’ interest, 
making 527,400 rupees. 

34. All the above circumstances prove 
a breach of the specific wording of my 
contract, which rendered it incumbent 
on the Gevernment to require of me, 
and on me to supply, whatever rice might 
be wanted for the troops of the Honour- 
able Company, of whatever presidency ; 
noue having been particularized. The 
contract being thus broken, much to my 
injury, to whem was I to look for repa- 
ration but to Gevernment? It was re- 
fused me. I referred it to the Honouwr- 
able Court of Directors. The award of 
the Court of Directors was to the extent 
recommended by the Military Board, 
with a pension of 200 rupees, if I re- 
linquished al] my demands, leaving me, 
in case I refused, to proceed in a court 
of law. I therefore avail myself of the 
alternative suggested by the Court of 


Directors; and at last obtained a judg- 
ment for 527,445 rupees. 

35. [t may not be irrelevant here to 
state that in consequence of the notion 
entertained by Government, that the 
rice supplied to General Wellesley’s 
army had nothing to do with my con- 
tract, their Advocate General, Mr. 
Norton, was desired to move for a new 
trial; stating, as a reason, that the 
supply to General Wellesley’s army was 
a Mg em concern ; on which point I 
am happy to say that the Honourable 
Court clearly exhibited to the Advocate 
General, that by the tenor of the con- 
tract, whenever Government required 
rice in the military department for 
the use of the Honourable Company, 
it should have been supplied by the 
contractor; no matter for what purpose, 
or for what army, or for what pre- 
sidency, as long as rice was supplied 
from the military department of Bom- 
bay; because no particular army was 
mentioned in the contract. This, | hope, 
clearly satisfies Government that the 
question as to the right of supply is 
placed at rest; and that any further 
efforts to alter it, would only tend to 
distress me. 


36. The object of the Honourable 
Court, in giving me the option of going 
to law, was Clearly to satisfy themselves, 
by such reference to legal authorities, of 
the justice of my claim, on account of 
the rice a to the Madras army ; 
and if the Advocate General had been 
acquainted with all the circumstances | 
have herein stated, he would perhaps 
have recommended your Honourable 
Board to abandon your intention to 
Spee ; since the object of the Honour- 
able Court in referring me to a court of 
law has been attained, 

37. Irely upon your well-known libe- 
rality to abide by its present decision; 
and not to protract the payment of the 
sum awarded, by a further appeal to the 
King in Council. 

38. Would your Honourable Board 
now wish to deprive me of that which 
has been granted me by a tribunal, to 
which I appealed at the suggestion of the 
Houourable Court? Let me entreat 
your Honourable Board to revoke your 
intention to appeal; and thus put an 
end to a harassing, mortifying, long- 
pending transaction, which ultimately 
will yield no benefit to the Honourable 
Company; but may much injure one 
whose life would otherwise have been 
willingly sacrificed to do them service. 


And I remain, with respect, 
Honourable Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
CURSETIEE MONACKJEE. 
Bombay, March, 1824, 
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MR, BICKINGHAM’s CORRESPONDENCE WITH THR EAST INDIA 
COMPANY AND BOARD OF CONTROL, 


[Tuz subjoined Correspondence, including Mr. Buckingham’s last Appeal to 
the East India Company and Board of Control for redress, and the replies of both 
these bodies, neither of which have been yet made public, exhibits, in so unequivocal 
a light, the principles on which they encouraye the Fast India Company's servants 
to conduct their governments abroad, that it is earnestly hoped the Press of England 
generally, will do all parties the justice to publish the letters as they stand: those 
who are friendly to the present system, for the sake of justifying the Direetors and 
Ministers in their course; those who are adverse to it, for the sake of showing its 
defects ; and those even who are neutral or indifferent, for the sake of giving the 
information to their peculiar circle of readers; so that all men may judge for 
themselves whether the Monopoly now vested in the Kast India Company, and the 
mockery of a Board of Contiol, are favourable to the great ends of human happi« 
ness or not; and whether the existing laws, ee British subjects in India far 
below the level of Foreigners of every nation, and even of Slaves, who may each 
enjoy security of property, as well as that protection of Trial by Jury, from which 
Englishmen alone are cut off, by Banishment at the mere will of the Government, 
ought not to call forth the voice of every man in Britain, to pray for their revision.) 


Letter I. ~—To the Honble. the Court of Directors of the East India Company. 





HONOURABLE Sirs, 

It having been publicly intimated to 
the Proprietors of Kast India Stock, by 
the Chairman of your Honble. Court, that 
frequently repeated discussions are pro- 
ductive of great inconvenience to the 
public’ business of the Company, which 
such discussions tend to interrupt; and 
having myself also observed, with some 
regret, that the specific questions brought 
before the Court on such occasions are 
fréquently lost sight of, by speakers who 
either do not perceive, or will not con- 
fine themselves to, the essence of the 
matter in debate, I have come to the 
resolution of addressing myself once 
more to your Houble. Court, by letter, 
partly to avoid the inconveniences above 
alluded to, but more particularly to lay 
before you, without exaggeration or dis4 
guise, a faithful statement of my present 
condition, and to state the grounds of 
my claim for redress, in so distinet and 
unincambered a manner as may enable 
your Honble. Court to come to a speedy 
and final decision thereon. 

The facts of my case, as stated in the 
Petition presented to the House of Com- 
mons on my behalf, by Mr. Lainbton, in 
the last session of Parliament (ajprinted 
copy of which is enclosed), being ac- 
knowledged to be correct ; and the pro- 
duction of the papers moved for, by the 
Hon. Douglas Kinnaird, in the Court of 
Proprietors, on the 9th ultimo, being 
opposed, on the plea that even those who 
were hostile to the motion admitted the 
facts on which it was grounded ; it must 
be quite unnecessary for me to recapitu- 
late them here. I shall content myself, 
therefore, with adverting to the striking 
changes which have taken place since I 
had the honour of addressing you, by 
letter, on the 3d of September, 1423. 

At that period, the only injury of 
which f had to complain, was the being 
transported, without trial, from my 


London, Aug. 1, 1824. 
friends, connexions, and lawful pursuits 
in India; without having broken any of 
the laws of England ; without having in- 
fringed avy local regulation having the 
force of law, in the territories subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Hon, East India 
Company; and without even a breach 
of those private rules, issued for the 
guidance of the press in India, which all 
parties now admit not to have been law, 
and which were accordingly made law, 
after I had been punished for an alleged 
infringement of them. My only demand 
then was, to be ny to return to 
that property and those pursuits from 
which J had been so suddenly and unex- 
pectedly banished, in order that I might 
repair, as well as I could, the losses and 
injuries I had sustained. 

At the period of my removal from 
India, the Calcutta Journal produced, 
under ns superintendence, a profit of 
about 600/. sterling per month, besides 
allowing to me, as editor, a salary of 
more than 100/. per month, and a house, 
worth 50/. per month, as a residence. 
Three-fourths of the property of that 
fw was own, the other fourth 

aving been disposed of, in shares, to 
gentlemen in the civil and military ser- 
vice of the Honble. Company, merchants, 
bankers, &c., for which fourth I actually 
received the sum of 100,000 rupees, or 
10,0004. sterling, at the then rate of ex- 
change, the whole property being esti- 
mated to be justly worth four lakhs of 
rupees, or 40,0007. sterling; yielding even 
then a large interest, and being capable 
of still farther improvement. The half 
of the sum for which this fourth of my 
paper was sold, namely 5,000/., | brought 
with me to England, for such uses as I 
might require to make of it here, leavin 
the remaiming 5,000/. in India, in the fu 
and confident hope that I should be per- 
Wwitted to return, The sum broaght 
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home with me has been entirely con- 
sumed, in expenses arising purely out of 
my banishment from India, leaving me 
only the 5,000/., since drawn from that 
country, which I can now call my own. 
Still, however, as the Calcutta Journal, 
even after my departure from Bengal, 
continued to yield a profit of 4002. per 
month, and could never, as long as it 
continued to exist, have fallen below 
300/., I considered the necessary expendi- 
ture, and I may say total loss, of the sum 
brought with me from India, as of less 
importance than [ now do, since I then 
thought that [ might safely count on the 
yermanent receipt of 2,000/. a year, at 
east, from my property there :—pro- 
perty, which I, and all else who held 
shares in it, regard® as secure as land, 
houses, or the government funds; sub- 
ject only to those fluctuations in value 
which are common to all other kinds of 
property, but as safe as any of these from 
entire and total demolition; no power 
to effect this being in existence when we 
embarked in its purchase, nor until 
some time after 1 had been removed 
from its superintendence. 

I shall say nothing of what ought to 
have been the duty of Mr. Adam, when 
he succeeded to the temporary exercise 
of supreme rule, on the resignation of 
Lord Hastthgs; as all parties, both in 
England and in India, admit that it 
would have been more just, as well as 
more humane, if he had issued some 
orders, or intimated his determination, 
as to the course which /e intended to pur- 
sue towards the press, before he ventured, 
without warning, admonition, or advice, 
to strike.a death-blow on an individual 
who had laboured as hard, and meant as 
well, as he himself could have done, in 
the conduct which le had hitherto pur- 
sued. It is sufficient to recall to your re- 
collection the simple fact, that Mr. Adam 
issued a decree to deprive me of my 
license, and commanded me to depart 
from India, for venturing to remark ov 
the impropriety of an appointment which 
99 men out of every 100 in India thought 
a highly improper one, which a// men in 
England, notexcepting, I believe, a single 
member of your Houble. Court, or its 
warmest advocates, have condemned, and 
of which you have shown your entire dis- 
approbation by sending out immediate 
orders to cancel it without delay. 

I shall not dwell on the great pecu- 
niary loss which must be sustained by 
the sudden breaking-up of a large pri- 
vate establishment, like that which I had 
formed in India for the reception of my 
family, nor of the still greater loss w hich 
must have accrued from the cessation of 
a superintendence over my public busi- 
ness, which could not be replaced in that 
country. These are sufficiently obvious. 


The latter evil was in some degree les- 
sengd, by the capacity ayd trystwor- 
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thiness of Mr. Arnot, in whom I was 
enabled to vest the actual steward- 
ship of the property. As if, however, I 
had vot been already sufficiently injured 
by what had been done to myself, Mr. 
Arnot was also banished, not for an act 
of his own, but for the deed of another, 
because the actual! offender, Mr. Sandys, 
could not be so summarily dealt with ; 
the Chief Secretary even admitting this 
under his own hand and seal. Mr, Ar- 
not’s banishment was attended with the 
most serious consequences to the proper 
management of my pecuniary affairs, 
which he alone had hitherto conducted ; 
but in addition to this, his embarrassed 
circumstances obliged him to draw from 
my funds in India a sufficient sum to pay 
his passage and other expenses of the out- 
fit and voyage to England ; and the un- 
happy sequel of his being burnt out of the 
Fame, and thrown again, wretched and 
pennyless on the unhealthy shores of Ben- 
coolen, complete the pictare of his mi- 
sery.’ He will, no doubt, tell his own 
tale when he arrives. I therefore con- 
fine myself in this place to the statement 
of my losses arising from the measures 
pursued towards him. 

Still, however, the great bulk of the 
property invested in the Calcutta Journal 
was considered to be secure from destrac- 
tion. The Chief Justice, Sir Francis Mac- 
naghten, on registering the licensing Re- 
gulation in the Supreme Court of Bengal, 
admitted the importance of securing the 
stability of the property, by saying, if 
any one entertained an apprehension that 
his property in the Calcutta Journal 
would be destroyed by the Government 
refusing it a license, he would assure him 
that it should be granted, nor would he 
register the Regulation if he thought it 
would affect the security of that property.* 

On the occasion of Mr, Aimot Se. 
ing banished, ,because Mr. Sandys could 
not be so dealt with, the sacredness 
of the property was again admitted, 
by the Chief Secretary, who said, ‘* Mr. 
Sandys cannot be subjected to any di- 
rect mark of the displeasure of Govern- 
ment, suitable to the occasion and to the 
nature of the offence, which would not 
equally injure the interests of the sharers 
in the property ;”"*t—this being an evident 
acknowledgment that it was the duty as 
well as the wish of the Government to 
hold that property sacred, whatever mea- 
sures might be necessary to punish those 
who made an improper use of it. 

What was the result? Mr. Sandys re- 
ors > ga in the Calcutta Journal, an 

‘nglish pamphlet, written by Col, Stan- 
hope, containing a Sketch ot the History 
and Influence of the Indian Press. The con- 
tents of this work were issued section by 


* Judgment of Sir FP. Macnagbten in the Sn- 
preme Court of Bengal, delivered March 31,1823. 
+ Letter of W. B. Bayley, Esq. to J. Palmer 


ang G, Ballor’, Esqrs, dated Sept, 3s 182, 














section, the Government looking quietly 
on during its progressive publication, and 
thereby tacitly encouraging its comple- 
tion ; the John Bull newspaper entered 
warmly into the discussion of the merits 
and defects of the pamphlet; and if a 
discussion of this subject were really 
a breach of the Regulations (which, how- 
ever, does not appear) it would have 
been at least as much a breach when 
made by one paper as by another. ‘The 
Government, however, some time after 
the last section of the republished pamphlet 
had appeared, and when the discussions 
of the rival papers were nearly at an end, 
suppressed the Calcutta Journal entirely, 
and permitted the John Bull still to con- 
tinue unmolested, and even unreproved. 

It must be quite unnecessary for me to 
point out to the Court the obvious fact, 
that literary property ought to be, and 
indeed is in every country except India, 
as sacred and secure as property of any 
other description. In the instance above 
detailed, however, the violation of this 
property, reduced me, from the certain 
receipt for many years, and probable re- 
ceipt for life, of 3,002 sterting per an- 
num, to absolutely nothing. 

Supposing Mr. Sandys to have done 
wrong in republishing Col. Stanhope’s 
pamphlet, (which | am far from admit- 
ting)—can it be just that I, in England, 
should be utterly ruined, and my co-pro- 
prietors in India be also subjected to a 
total loss of their portion of the con- 
cern, because of this? If the principal 
proprietor of any English newspaper were 
to quit England for France, and its edi- 
tur to be absent fromillness, while some 
indiscreet individuals were left in charge 
rade: Ty 2 till their return, what would 
be said of the total breaking up of a 
productive property, and the utter ruin of 
its proprietors, for the mere indiscretions 
of one of their temporary agents? Could 
not the acting Editor of the Calcutta 
Journal, whoever he was, have been 
tried, fined, imprisoned, or even re- 
moved from his post, if necessary, and 
the. property still suffered to be used, 
under a censor, or any other preven- 
tive checks that might have still per- 
mitted it to be productive and harmless, 
if it could no bene be useful and free ? 
The absent proprietors were in no de- 
gree parties to Mr. Sandys's act, and 
though fairly responsible for 21] legally 
adjudged damages for convicted libels, 
they could not be considered deserving of 
ruin for an act neither against law nor 
justice, an act which neitherreceived their 
concurrence nor their aid. [t may be 
said, therefore, that my banishment from 
India for remarks since proved to be just, 
and Mr. Arnot’s banishment for the writ- 
ings of another, unreasonable and incon- 
sistent as both these were, are nothing 
in cruelty and enormity to the complete 
rnin of myself in England, and the injury 
Oriental Herald, Vol, 3, 
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of 100 co-proprietors in India, for an act 
with which neither of us had the least to 
do, in any sense or shape whatever. 

The first consequence of this suppres- 
sion was, that the subscribers to the 
Calcutta Journal, which ic had taken five 
years of hard labour to collect, were in a 
moment dispersed, and thrown, without 
the slightest consideration for the trans- 
fer, on other Papers, one of which, the 
Bengal Hurkaru, (a copy of which ac- 
companies this) boasted, in its own 
columns, shortly afterwards, that in 
consequence of the suppression of the 
Calcutta Journal, its subscribers had 
been quadrupled: or, in other words, that 
the clear profit of 4,000/. a year which 
rightfully belonged to the Proprietors of 
one Paper, had been, by a stroke of the 
pen, transferred to the Proprietors of 
another, without the slightest considera- 
tion for the change thus effected. ‘The 
Indian Government even appeared so 
sensible of this injury, after it had been 
inflicted, and was past remedy, that itcon- 
sented, soon after, to renew the license 
for reviving the Journal, on a pledge being 
given that its future editor should be an 
officer in their own service, an arrange- 
ment which might have saved the ruin of 
the property at least, if it had been made 
before. Even this promised renewal, 
however, though great additional ex- 
pense was incurred to prepare for it, 
never took place; and after a series of 
broken pledges, and disappointed hopes, 
with the recital of which I shall not here 
trouble your Honourable Court, it was at 
last determined by the Government of 
Bengal, that so long as I had any property 
whatever in the Calcutta Journal, or was 
likely to derive any profit or benefit from 
its continuance, it should never be per- 
mitted to be revived or carried on! Much 
as I had suffered from the cruelty of men 
in power in the East, I was certainly scep- 
tical as to this point, when the appalling 
information first reached me in England : 
but the fact, unhappily for me, is placed 
beyond all question, having been formally 
communicated to me by my agents, 
Messrs. Alexander and Co. of Calcutta, 
by my friend, Mr. John Palmer, and by a 
number of other respectable correspond- 
ents in India, all concurring in the same 
statement, and leaving no dowbt ef its 
accuracy to the letter. 

I might ask your Honourable Court to 
pause here, and review for amoment the 
scene of ruin and devastation laid before 
at [ might ask you, not as men merely, 
ut as the Legislators of a great country, 
whether my censure of an appointment 
which you yourselves have since pro- 
nounced to be improper, almost indeed 
at the first moment of your hearing it 
named, and which you have subsequentiy 
annulled because of its impropriety, cont 
possibly warrant this determined reia of 
all my hopes—this destruction of what 
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I had créated for the subsistence of my 
family, by the labour of the past—this 
lighting of all my well-founded prospects 
of repose and competence for my future 
days ?—whether, in short, it can be in 
me a crime, deserving impoverishment 
and degradation, merely to censure that 
improper anion of spiritual and mercenary 
views, which you have felt it your duty not 
only to reprove but to unlink and destroy ? 
But I must proceed.—My property, and 
that of my co-partners in this establish- 
ment, being thus placed under the ban of 
authority, it became necessary for my 
agents to think of some mode by which 
the wreck of it might be saved from utter 
destruction ; and it has accordingly been 
hired out, at a very trifling sum per 
month, sufficient perhaps to cover the 
rent of the premises, to Doctor Muston, 
the very individual whom the Govern- 
ment in India would not allow to carry 
on the Caleutta Journal on a renewed li- 
eense, for the benefit of its lawful and 
undisputed proprietors, because the pro- 
fits, if any, would come principally into 
my hands ; but whom, nevertheless, they 
have since permitted to carry on a paper 
wrinted with our materials, and contain- 
ng the same sentiments from the same 
pen, on his own account, because the 
profits of such an undertaking will come 
principallyinto Ais possession. Thecruelty 
and vindictiveness of such a proceeding 
as this is apparent on the very face of it, 
and will strike every one as without a 
parallel: but its partiality and injustice 
will be still more manifest, when it is 
stated, thatthis new ers is already put 
forth, under the title of ** The Scotsman 
in the East,” as an avowed imitation of 
the late Calcutta Journal ; the reason as- 
signed for the choice of this name, being 
the great similarity which existed be- 
tween the last-named paper and ‘ ‘The 
Scotsman,” published in Edinburgh. In 
its prospectus (a copy of which I enclose) 
the Calcutta Journal is praised as superi- 
or to all its contemporaries—the ‘* splen- 
did success” of its original editor, who 
is said to have * raised the Caleutta 
Journal as it were at once to the highest 
standard of perfection,”’ is adverted to 
with every appearance of sincerity; and 
on this fame, so hardly, and I hope just- 
ly won, by my long and arduous labours 
—on these materials, the collection an 
arrangement of which cost five years in 
time, and an expenditure of more than 
20,000/. sterling in money, an Officer in 
the service of your Honble, Court is per- 
mitted, by the favour of your servants 
abroad, to build up a fortane for him- 
self; while I, whoam the rightful owner 
both of the literary reputation and the 
collected materials of this very establish- 
ment which he is thus licensed to use, 
am trampled to the dust, and reduced, if 
not to absolute beggary, at least to the 
necessity of giving up my present resis 


dence, where I had settled myself as 
soon as | was denied permission to re- 
turn to India, in the belief that my pro- 
perty abroad would have been as much 
respected as at home,—of descending into 
a humbler sphere than that in which I 
have for years been accustomed to move, 
—and of beginning the world, under the 
greatest disadvantages, for a third time, 
in order to provide for my young and 
helpless children, I persuade myself 
that such a series of injuries and indig- 
hities combined, as those which I shall 
now briefly recapitulate, cannot go ans 
redressed, 

By the conduct of Sir Evan Nepean, 
your late Governor of Bombay, whe re- 
noved me from the command of a China 
ship at the very moment that he confess- 
ed he had no fault whatever to find with 
me, beyond my not having a license, but 
that on the contrary he honoured my 
character, and thought favourably of my 
yursuits, 1 lost an opportunity of mak- 
ng at least 10,000/. in the voyages which 
this same ship subsequently performed. 
— By the loss of time, maintenance of me 
family at home, shipwreck in the R 
Sea, expenses in India, and other events 
connected with my endeavours to bring 
about a commercial intercourse between 
Bombay and Suez, in which | employed 
inyself till my license was procured, I 
became nearly 10,000/. in debt.—By my 
declining to go on a slave voyage to Ma- 
dagascar, from Bengal, and consequent- 
ly resigning the command of the same 
ship from which Sir Evan Nepean had 
removed me, but which the owners re- 
served for my subsequent command wher 
my license was obtained, | was thrown 
on the stream, about 5,000/. in debt, and 
actually withoutthe means of subsistence, 
—By the kind suggestions and kinder aid 
of Mr. John Palmer, and other friends in 
Bengal, who thought highly of my quali- 
fications for the task, [| was furnished 
with the loan of 30,000 rupees. for the 
establishment of the Calcutta Journal; 
out of the profits of which | gradaally re- 
lieved myself from these distresses, paid 
all my debts in England and in India, 
put from 3,000/. to 4,0002. a year into the 
Company’s Treasury, by payments of 
postage ou my paper, created wholly by 
its extensive circulation, besides employ- 
ing advantageously upwards of a hundred 
persons on its establishment, and sup- 
ener many industrious families in 
sengal.—By the unjust construction of a 
contract with the Postmaster General in 
India, | was an actual loser of money to 
the amount of 1,000/, and was cut off 
from a prospective gain of 10,000/. at 
least, from the mere operation of that 
contract aloue.—By the various prosecu- 
tions instituted against me by the Go- 
vernment and Secretaries in Bengal, ft 
was a loser of more than 2,000/. in costs 
and charges of various descriptions, 














though hever once convicted of libel or 
other offence.—By my sudden banish- 
ment from India, the breaking up of my 
private establishment, which | had just 
completed for the reception of my family, 
the costs of our passage home, the forfeited 
passage money of iny children, whom, on 
our arrival in England, we found just 
ready toembark for sea, and saved only by 
three days, | was a loser to the amount 
of 2,000/, more.—By the banishment of 
Mr. Arnot, and my necessary payment of 
all his expenses, for he was unable to do 
this himself, | was a loser of 1,000/, at 
least.—And lastly, by the suppression of 
the Calcutta Journal, and the refusal of a 
license to renew it on account of its law- 
ful proprietors, I have been deprived of 
a certain income of from 2,000/. to 3,000/. 
a year, probably for life: or, reckoning 
the capital at what it would fairly have 
brought if sold into other hands before 
it was suppressed, | have been in a mo- 
ment stripped of 30,000/, sterling in actual 
value, the fruit of lawful, unwearied, and 
I hope I may say, useful exertions, for the 
qootel ota as well as of myself, to the 
accumulation of which no man contribut- 
ed the smallest portion, without his full, 
entire, and even unasked consent. 
Putting the matter, therefore, on a 
mere footing of money actually taken 
from me by the conduct of the Indian 
Governments, from 1616 to 1223, Ishould 
have, in strict equity, a better claim for 
a grant of 60,000/, from the public trea- 
sury, than many who have received that 
sum, not because avy portion had been 
taken from them, but because they as- 
sisted, when required, to take it from 
others. lam not weak enough to indulge 
any such chimerical expectation, as that 
strict justice will ever be done to an 
individual suffering under the undue 
exercise of power, Still, however, 
there is a limit even to injustice, and a 
sufficient sense of right and wrong still 
left, it ig to be hoped, to perceive the po- 
liey of giving some slight redress for very 
flagrant wrongs. ‘That mine are of this 
description, no impartial man in England, 
who has ever yet heard their recital, now 
entertains a doubt, however much the 
parties interested in making light of every 
grievance, may affect to treat these as 
unimportant. I ask, therefore, of your 
Honourable Court, composed as it is 
of Legislators professing a desire to ad- 
minister pure and unbought justice to 
all, and ot men not wholly dead to those 
feelings which enable, us to place our- 
selves in the situation of others, that we 
may do unto them as we would they 
should do unto us—to grant me either of 
the three modes of redress here proposed, 
leaving the choice entirely to yourselves, 
with a pledge, on my part, to receive, as 
a final adjustment of all my personal inju- 
ries, whichever mode of compensation you 
may decide on offering to my acceptance, 
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First—To grant me permission to return 
with my family to Bengal, in some one 
of the Company’s ships, and at the Com- 

yany’s expense, with the orders of your 
Honble. ¢ ourt, directing the Government 
of that Presidency to issuealiceuse for the 
renewal or revival of the Calcutta Jour- 
nal, with authority to claim from the 
treasury of Bengal the sum of 30,000 ru- 
pees, the mere amount embarked in its 
first establishment, on my consenting to 
conduct it on its original plan, subject to 
whatever laws may by your Honble. Court 
be thought best suited for the press in 
India, whether fixed prohibitory restric- 
tions, a censorship, subsequent responsi- 
vility, or any other restraint which you 
may here determine to be necessary, pro- 
vided such restraint be equally imposed 
upon all, and that my person be free 
from liability to banishment, and my pro- 
perty from violation, atthe mere willand 
caprice of the Government, and without 
the legal sentence of a court of law. By 
this mode of redress, if permitted to me, 
though I shall again descend to the very 
bottom of the ladder, I shall at least have 
a chance of working my way to some 
higher step, and may by this means reco- 
ver a portion, however small, of what I 
have so unjustly lost. 

Secondly—\t my revival of the Calcutta 
Journal in India, be deemed wholly inad- 
missible, and this mode of retrieving m 
ruined fortunes be denied to me, | still 
solicit your permission to return to Bengal, 
furnished by your Honble. Court with a 
claim on the treasury of that Presidency, 
on behalf of myself and my fellow-pro- 
prietors there, for a fair and equitable 
restitution of our property, as far as the 
actual value of it at the period of my re- 
moval from its superintendence, can be 
proved ; with authority to remain in In- 
dia forsuch short period as your Honble. 
Court may deem suflicient, for the pur- 
pose of winding up the accounts of my 
ate concern, of receiving the sums due to 
me, paying my just debts, and making a 
final settlement with my co-proprietors in 
that country. by these means | may be 
enabled to do justice to others, and gather 
up the scattered remains of our wrecked 
and ruined property, for an equitable di- 
vision among those to whom it nightfully 
belongs. 

Third/y—In the event of its being con- 
sidered dangerous to admit of my revisit- 
ing India at all, for any purpose what- 
ever, [ ask your Honble. Court to grant an 
order, on the Company’s public treasury 
in England, for the payment to all the 
proprietors of the late Calcutta Journal, 
collectively or individually as may be 
deemed best, of such fair and just com- 
pensation as a committee of your own pro- 
prietary body may, on evidence produced, 
conceive it equitable to award; not tor 
the total destruction of all their prospec- 
tive gains, in itself a seyere and irreme- 
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diable evil, but for such positive peeuni- 
ary loss as can be proved to have been 
sustained by them, in consequence of the 
sudden suppression and subsequent refu- 
sal of a license to revive that paper, after 
they had embarked their capital in it, 
under a full and confident assurance that 
whatever new restraints might have been 
placed on the freedom of discussion, the 
Security of every man’s property would 
at least have been respected, and guarded 
from all arbitrary violation by the pro- 
tection of the law. 

Either the one or the other of the 
courses indicated above, will be equally 
acceptable to me: each of them forming 
only a nucleus on which to collect my 
scattered hopes, and each involving the 
necessity of much future labour on my 
part to regain the prospects of fortune 
which have been so suddeuly and so cru- 
elly annihilated, for « mere trifling cen- 
sure, which the decision of your Honble. 
Court has since shown to be in perfect 
accordance with its own deliberate views. 
Some such means of redress as these here 
pointed out, seem also to be no less es- 
sential to the honour and character of 
the East India Company, than to the 
maintenance of that impartial justice 
which all profess a desire to uphold. 
They will be, at the same time, in strict 
accordance with the repeated declara- 
tions of the Government in India, and 
the avowedconviction of your Honourable 
Court in England, that no personal in- 
jury was intended by the — of 
any one particular paper,—while another, 
legally convicted of libels, pronounced by 
the judge as not to be thought of with- 
out Larter, as well as breaches of rules 
and regulations without number, is per- 
mitted to continue undisturbed ;—and 
that no feelings of personal hostility were 
entertained towards me or my property 
after my removal from the country. If 
it be true, that the Governing Authori- 
ties of India, at home and abroad, are 
really anxious to avoid as much as possi- 
ble the infliction of individual suffering, 
in discharging what they conceive to be 
their duties for the public good, never 
could there be a more favourable oppor- 
tunity than this for proving to the world 
the sincerity of these professions ; since 
it is perfectly practicable, in the present 
instance,*to relieve abundantly the pri- 
vate distress unnecessarily created, at 
the same time that the public measures, 
from which the distress has sprung, may 
be rigidly and inflexibly maintained. 


LETTER IL.—TZo Jame. 


Sir, 

I am commanded, by the Court of Di- 
rectors of the East India Company, to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the Ist instant, in which, after various 
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I beg your Honble. Court to believe, 
however, that [ do not solicit this redress 
as a favour or a boon. I claim it as a fair 
and equitable discharge of what my ho- 
nour, my conscience, and my reason 
alike assure me is a just and honest 
debt. Neither would | have it to be un- 
derstood as a compromise for the aban- 
donment of those higher rights and du- 
ties Which are inseparable from a devo- 
tion to the great interests of mankind. 
I can only say, that I shall be content to 
receive either of the three grants pro- 
posed as a discharge in full of ali the 
private and personal injuries and losses 
that I have sustained ; though it will be 
seen, upon the face of them, that all 
combined would fall far short of the 
real extent of those evils, which they 
could only furnish me the means of re- 
medying hereafter for myself. If I can 
attain but this from your Honble. Court, 
my personal wrongs will be appeased ; 
and | shall endeavour bas, ap my public 
duties, wherever J may be called upon to 
discharge them, in England or in India, 
without reference to the past. But, as 
my expectations are moderate, so is my 
determination firm ; and not to be sway- 
ed by every breath that blows. I shall 
persevere, as long as_J have power to do 
so, in reiterating my demand of justice: for 
I ask no more. It therefore remains with 
your Honble. Court, if this mode of ap- 
peal, by direct Memorial to your Body, be 
more agreeable, to give my written state- 
ment the early and prompt decision 
which its importance (to me and to my 
family at least) would seem to deserve : 
or, if public discussions be more wel- 
come, to be prepared to meet the subject, 
again and again, in every shape in which 
it can be presented to the public mind, 
till all England, supported by all India, 
become deeply interested,—as mankind 
never fail to do, in that which is made, 
by time and repetition, familiar to their 
view—and until the world at large shall 
be impanelled as the jury which, sooner 
or later, will pass sentence on the private 
as well as public considerations involved 
in the great questions that will shortly 
be at issue between the people of Great 
Britain of every class, and yourselves, 
as the stewards of that vast empire in the 
East, which the Legislature of your 
country has committed, for other ends 
than unredressed injustice and oppres- 
sion, to your temporary care. I remain, 
Honourable Sirs, your most obedient 
servant, J. 8. BuckinenamM, 


8 Silk Buckingham, 


East India House, Aug. 12, 1824. 
remarks, you submit for the adoption of 
the Court one of the three following 
modes of compensation for the injuries 
which you state vou have suffered ; viz ; 

















First—That you be granted permission to 
return with your family to Bengal, in some one 
of the Company’s ships, and at the Company’s 
expense, and that the government of that Presi- 
dency be directed to issue a license for the re- 
newal or revival of the Calcutta Journal, and 
to pay to you the sum of 30,000 rupees, the 
amount alleged to have been embarked in the 
first establishment of the Journal. 

Secondly—lf your revival of the Caleutta 
Journal in India be deemed wholly inadmissi- 
ble, that the Court grant you permission to 
return to Bengal, furnished with a claim on the 
treasury of that Presidency, on behalf of your- 
self and yourfellow proprietors there, for a res- 
titution of your property, as far as the actual 
value of it at the period of your removal from 
its superintendence can be proved; and with 
authority to remain in India, for such period as 
the Court may deem sufficient, for the purpose 
of enabling you to wind up your affairs: or, 

Thirdly—That in the event of the Court de 
clining to permit you to revisit Tudia at all, 
they will direet payment in England to all the 

roprietors of the late Calcutta Journal, col- 
ectively or individually, as may be deemed 
best, of such compensation as a committee of 
Proprietors of East India Stock, may, on evi- 
dence produced, conceive it equitable to award. 


The Court instruct me to acquaint you, 
with reference to your request for per- 
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mission to return to India, that they see 
no reason to depart from their decision, 
which was communicated to you on the 
17th of September, 1823, when you pre- 
ferred an application for that purpose. 

With regard to the other points alluded 

to_in the propositious before mentioned, 
I am to state, that the pecuniary less and 
versonal inconvenience you represent to 
iave sustained, are attributable solely to 
the line of conduct pursued by you, which 
induced the Bengal Government to with- 
draw the permission under which you re- 
sided in India. 

The Court of Directors have already 
expressed their decided approbation of 
the course adopted by their Government 
on that occasion, and the Court of Pro 
prietors have fully concurred therein ; 
and | am to add, that under a review 
of all the circumstances of the case, 
the Court do not consider that either you 
or the other parties on whose behalf you 
have appealed, have any just claim what 
ever on the East India Company. I am, 
Sir, your most obedient Servant, 

J, Dart, Sec. 


Letter Il].—7% the Honble. the Court of Directors of the East India Company. 


HoNOURABLE Sirs, 
I beg to acknowledge the receipt of a 
letter, signed by your Secretary, dated 
the 12th, informing me of your refusal to 
accede to either of the three propositions 
contained in my letter of the Ist instant. 
With regard to the first proposition— 
asking leave to return to india,—as you 
are pleased to meet it with a simple re- 
fusal of my request, | can, of course, 
say nothing ; except, perhaps, that it does 
not appear clear to me how the grounds 
which led to such refusal in September 
1823, should be deemed sufficient to 
justify the same course in August 1824; 
the circumstances of the case having, in 
the interval, undergone such great and 
essential changes, as to make them no 
longer the same either in nature or degree. 
With regard to the second proposition, 
a claim of compensation for losses ac- 
tually sustained,—you have been pleased 
to instruct your Secretary to state, that 
the pecuniary loss, and personal incon- 
venience complained of, were attributa- 
ble solely to the conduct pursued by me 
while in India, and that therefore neither 
Inorany of my fellow-sufferers, on whose 
behalf I appeal, can have any just claim 
whatever on the East India Company. 

1 beg respectfully to submit, that in 
so far as | have been made a sufferer, by 
being banished from the country for acts 
done by myself, I am content to waive all 
claim for remuneration, cither for the 
personal inconvenience or pecuniary loss 
sustained thereby, however just and 
equifable I may have deemed my right of 
claiming such remuneration, bad | been 





London, August 14, 1624. 
disposed to press it on the attention of 
the Legislature. Put, if your Honourabk 
Court will again refer to my letter of the 
Ist instant (a printed copy of which f 
enclose for more convenient perusal), I 
feel convinced that you will see the mis- 
apprehension which, either in the ori- 
ginal framing of your instructions, or in 
the interpretation of them by your Secre- 
tary, must have prevailed on this subject. 

The pecuniary loss occasioned by my 
removal from India, the only punishment 
that has been inflicted or personal in- 
convenience that has arisen solely from 
the line of conduct pursued by me in 
that country, was in itself sutficiently 
severe—reducing my income from near- 
ly #,0007. per annum, to about 4,000/. 
from the mere deprivation of that per- 
sonal superintendence which I had 
hitherto exercised over the establish- 
meut from which I was then suddenly 
removed. But, every member of your 
Honourable Court is, no doubt, fully 
aware, that since my quitting India there 
has been a total destruction of this, even 
then still valuable property, and that 
after the income arising from it had beer 
reduced from 8,000/. to 4,000/. per an- 
num, for alleged indiscretions committed 
by me; it has since been reduced trom 
4,000/. per aunum to absolutely nothing, 
for the alleged indiscretions of others ; 
for conduct, in short, which, instead of 
being solely mine, as your Secretary has, 
perhaps, inadvertently been instructed 
to state, is in no degree whatever mine, 
uot even recejying the most remote 
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participation or countenance from me; 
and happening indeed not only without 
my consent or approbation, but absolutely 
without my knowledge, or even my sus- 
picion. 

The republication of Colonel Stan- 
hope’s pamphlet in India, which hap- 
— long after my leaving that country, 
ut before any communication could 
possibly have reached me from England, 
and for which the Caleutta Journal was 
for the first time suppressed, was solely 
an act of Mr. Sandys. By this suppres- 
sion | was made a loser of about 4,0007. 
per annam, though the act alleged for its 
suppression was notin the slightest de- 
gree an act of mine, but solely the act 
of avother. 

The second suppression of the Calcutta 
Journal, after an expensive establishment 
had been kept up, on the faith of the 
Governor General's pledge that its license 
should be meowed, ~ notwithstanding 
which, the first impression of the re 
vived paper was prohibited from being 
issued after it was printed, and the 
whole edition consequently destroyed, 
arose solely from some alleged indisere 
tion on the part of Mr. Wm. P. Muston, 
an editor sanctioned by the Governor 
General himself, and an officer in your 
own medical service—his offence being 
understood to have arisen from his 
venturing to make an allusion to the 
unfavourable influence of the late laws 
for restraining the Indian press; and 
attributing to them the increased 
difficulty of making a publie journal as 
interesting as when the press was free. 
By this second suppression of the Cal+ 
cutta Journal, at the moment of its re- 
vival, { lost a certainty of securing at 
least 2,000/. per annum of the 4,000/. 
cut off by the first suppression, though the 
act which oceasionéd this was not in the 
slightest degree an act of mine, but solely 
the act of another. 

By the subsequent promise of the 
Rengal Government to grant 4 license for 
a paper to be published at the same press, 
under a new name; the keeping up of 
a large establishment by my agent to 
meet this; and the final refusal of the 
same Governmént to grant a license to 
any paper in which I might have a pecu- 


Letrer IV,—7> Jame 


Sir, 

Having laid before the Court of Direc- 
tors of the East India Company, your 
letter, remarking on the terms of the re- 
ply which I was instructed to transmit 
to your application on the Ist instant, 
and requesting that the Court will 
reconsider the subject; I am command- 
ed to acquaint you that it was on a 





Corre spondence ‘ 


niary interest; or from which | might 
derive any -benefit—while they have 
actually grauted to Mr. W. P. Muston a 
license to print a paper at my press, with 
my materials, and at my risk of great 
pecuniary loss, with a certainty of Ais 
sharing largely in whatever profits may 
eventually arise ;—I am reduced to worse 
than nothing. And after having lost all 
hope of regaining any portion of even 
the 2,000/. a year, which that paper 
might have produced if renewed, not on 
Dr. Muston’s, but on my own account, I 
am involved in the risk of being called 
on for a participation, at least, in what 

ever debts this precarious undertaking 
may accumulate: though, so far from 
this state of things arising solely from 
any conduct of mine, itis the result of 
certain determinations of the Indian Go 

vernment, on acts and events with which 
I neither have, nor could have had, any 
thing whatever to do. 

I venture to hope, therefore, that your 
Honourable Court will not fail to per 
ceive the inaccuracy, or inadvertence, of 
attributing solely to my conduct, losses 
which have arisen solely from the con 
duct of others. Willing as |! am to ad 
mit the principle of responsibility for 
my own deeds, and therefore to abide 
the loss of 4,000/. per annum by the re- 
duction of my yearly income from 8,000. 
to 4,0007., in consequence of my banish- 
ment for acts of my own—enormous and 
unprecedented as that panishment must 
be allowed by every one to be, particu- 
larly when inflicted for zealously serving 
the true interests of your Government 
abroad, in- pointing out abuses which 
your Honourable Court have since felt it 
your duty to reprove and correct,—I must 
still indulge the persuasion that you can- 
not intend to reject entirely my claim of 
remuneration for pecuniary losses sus- 
tained by me, as a victini suffering solely 
for the acts of others, in which I could 
not, by any possibility, have had the 
least participation; and that your Ho- 
nourable Court will accordingly re-con- 
sider the subject of my appeal, and in- 
struct your Secretary to give me an early 
intimation of your decision thereon. I re- 
main, Honble. Sirs, your most obedient 
Servant, J. 8. Buckinenam, 


¢ Sitk Buckingham. 


East India House, 25th Aug. 1924, 
view of all the circumstances of the 
case, as well since, as up to the period 
of your quitting India, that the decision 
communicated to you in that reply was 
adopted by the Court; and that they see 
no reason whatever to depart therefrom. 
lam, Sir, your most obedient humble 
Servant, J, Dart, Sec, 



















Resignation of James Cumming, Esq. 


6 : Letrer V.—7? the Right Tlonourable the President, and the Honourable the 
; Members of the Board of Commissioners for the (fair s of India. 
: Sirs, London, Sept.3, 1224, 
is Since I had last the honour of addres- myself and my copartners in the Caleutta 
y sing you, in September, 1425, so many Journal, by the Directors of the East 
c and such important changes have taken India Company ; and that you will also 
ll place, with respect to the measures pur- furnish me with a license to return to 
0 sued against my property in India, thatI India, there to resume and continue my 
r have felt myself compe lled to appeal once — lawful pursuits, in such manner as the 
n mare to the justice of the Court of Di- state of my affairs on my reaching that 
i rectors of the East India Company for country may admit, subjeet to whatever 
! redress. I regret to state, however, that laws may be then or hereafter in force, 
my application has been without success. on all other persons residing in the Pre- 
y tinder these cireumstances, I venture — sidency of Bengal, to which, if permitted, 
' mes to avail — of the privilege al- it is my wish to return. 
’ lowed by the Legislature, to lay before I beg to add, that [ shall be most hap- 
f your Honourable Board the enclosed co- py to accept of either of the three modes 


pies of my correspondence with the Di- 

1 rectors of the East India Company. | 
’ feel persuaded that there never has arisen 
a case in which the powers vested by law 
in the Board of Control for the Affairs of 
India vould be exercised with greater jus 

tice than in the present instance ; and I 
therefore venture to hope, that, after a 
perusal of the correspondence in question, 
your Honourable Board will order a res 

titution of our property to be made to 


Lerrer VI.—7Z? 
Sir, 


Having laid before the Commissioners 
for the Affairs of India your letter of the 
3d inst., enclosing copies of your corre- 
spondence with the Directors of the East 
India Company, on several points con- 
nected with your — from India, 
and your property there, I am directed 


BOARD 


Tur retirement of Mr.C imming, w ho 
had served in this office upwards of thirty 
years, and who for upwards of sixteen 
filled the sitnation of head of the judicial 
and revenue departments, took place in 
the middle of last year. We learn that 
he was compelled to adopt this step on 
account of it health, occasioned by a too 
devoted attention to the discharge of his 
official duties. On his resignation, he 
was granted the nsual retiring allowance 
to officers at the India Board, under the 
Act of the 53d Geo. 3, c. 154, 8. 91, being 
two thirds of his salary, in reference to 
his length of service ; but in consideration 
of his great merits, his Majesty, on the 
recommendation of the present Board, 
has recently fixed a pension on his maiden 





of remuneration pointed out in my letter 
to the India Directors; and shall feel 
vateful for whichever mode you may 
recommend or direct them to adopt to 


wards me. IL cannot persuade myself, 
however, that all will be rejected. 
Soliciting the favour of an ¢ uly reply 
through the usual channels, [ have the 
honour to remain, Sirs, your most obe- 


dieut humble servant, 
J. S. BucKINGHAM, 


Ji Fo Buc hin 0 ham 


India Board, S« pt. 14, 1824, 


by the Board to acquaint you that they 
do not see any ground for interfering 
with the Court upon any of the points 
stated in your letters —I am, Sir, your 
humble servant, , 


Tuos, Per. CourTRNAY, 


RESIGNATION OF JAMES CUMMING, ESQ, OF THE INDIA 
OFFICE, 


(From a Correspondent.) 


sister, payable from the civil list, of 2007. 
perannum. ‘The Court of Directors have 
also since, in manifestation of the high 
sense they entertain of his services, and 
as ** a special mark of their approbation 
and regard,” by aresolution passed una- 
nimously, voted to himself an annual 
pension of the same amount as that 
granted by the King to Miss Cumming, 
such pension to commence from the day 
of his retirement. 

Those of our readers who take a par- 
ticular interest in Indian concerns, will 
not easily have forgotten the honourable 
mention that was made of this Gentle- 
man’s services by Mr. Thomas Courtenay, 
the Secretary of the Board, and by Mr. 
Canning, in the discussions in Parlia- 
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ment of the 12th June 1822, respecting 
the proposition of Mr. Creevey to reduce 
the number of paid Commissioners of 
that Board, and the equally distinguished 
notice that was taken of them by Lord 
Binning, in the Debate of the [2th of 
June last, on the Superannuation Bill, 
who, in his speech, particularly adverted 
to the Minutes that were made by the 
Board, and individual members of it, at 
the time of Mr. Cumming’s resignation, 
and especially to a Postscript which Mr, 
Canning subjoined to the Board’s Mi- 
nute,* and which Lord Binning read to 
the House. It was as follows :—** Hay- 
ing perused this copy of Minute of the 

* The Minute of the Board was signed 
by Mr. Williams Wynn, the President ; 
Mr. Freemantle, and Dr. Phillimore ; and 
the separate Minutes by Mr, Sullivan and 
Lord Teignmouth. 


Board of Commissioners for the Affairs 
of India, 1 cannot refrain from adding 
my individual testimony to that which is 
herein borne, by the present Board, to 
the extraordinary merits and invaluable 
services of Mr. Cumming. If any dis- 
cretion be left by the Act of Parliament 
regulating retirements, to proportion 
amount to desert, or to add recompense 
to what is mere earning, there never was 
a case in which the amplest extent of re- 
muneration could be more justly be- 
stowed. Ifthere be no such discretion, 
1 should greatly rejoice to hear that there 
are other sources, from which such ad- 
ditional mark of approbation could be 
derived by Mr, Cumming.” 

Mr. Cumming is succeeded by Hugh 
Stark, Esq., who was the principal As 
sistant in the Revenue and Judicial De- 
partinents, 








EXTRACTS OF A LETTER FROM MR, ARNOT. 


Dated at Bencoolen, Feb, 21, 1824.) 


Tur. interest excited in the fate of 
this cruelly treated individual is suchas 
to induce us to give a portion of the last 
letter received from him, omitting such 
particulars respecting the destruction 
of the Fame as have been previously 
given. 

* If my last letter, dated about the 12th 
ult., by the ship Borneo, has reached you 
in safety, you may well be surprised that 
{ again write you from this melancholy 
place, after such an interval of time ; 
and you will be still more astonishe 
when made acquainted with the strange 
necessities of my fate, by which I am 
fixed upon this island, for how long a 
period it is impossible to say. To take 
up my adventures from the part at which 
my last communication terminated :* in 
consequence of the representations made 
by me to the Hon. Sir Stamford Raffles, 
Lieutenant Governor of Bencoolen, on 
the arrival of the Fame at this place, 
about six weeks ago, stating that | had 
for some time previously been labouring 
under a violent attack of jaundice and 
fever, he most readily granted me per- 
mission to come on shore, in order to 
recruit my health and strength. 

‘ Being thus thrown back upon this 
coast, by the burving of the Fame, des- 
titute of a single particle of property, 
and having no letters of credit on a place 
where | had never wished to come, | re- 





* This letter has been inserted in a 
preceding Number, 


presented my situation to the Licutenant 
Governor, Sir Stamford Raffles, Tg 
ing to be sent back again to Bengal; he 
very handsomely consented to relieve my 
immediate necessities ; but as he had not 
been furnished with any official instruc- 
tions respecting me from the Supreme 
Government of Bengal, he abstained 
from further interference in the matter, 
than merely agreeing to afford me a con- 
tinuation of my passage to England 
should an opportunity offer ; by which it 
appeared that he had no desire to compel 
me to proceed further in my voyage of 
transportation, unless it should be my 
own wish to do so. As he offered also 
to become the channel of a respectful 
representation of my case to the Bengal 
Government, | have availed myself of 
the opportunity, and am advised strongly 
by my friends here to wait an answer'to 
this application. 

* It is more probable, however, that I 
shall get tired of this dismal place, and 
in the course of a month or two after m 
representation has been sent off, that 
shall myself proceed to Calcutta, and an- 
ticipate the decision of my destinies, by 
there placing myself at Lord Amherst’s 
disposal. My next letter to you will, 
therefore, most probably be addressed to 
you from thence, should my transmis- 
sion involve me in no new and unfore- 
seen calamities; for on the destruction 
of my floating prison, my captain jailor 
left me to go where I pees aud to 
shift for myself as I could. Happily for 
me, | was not cast op a barren rock, or 














he might have pushed off his boat (as he 
has since done) for Batavia, without 
taking the least concern about me, and 
left me to starve. 

‘ By Lord Amherst’s warrant, indeed, 
the Captain was especially enjoined not 
to iet me leave the vessel on any account, 
till she arrived in England; but as I did 
not remain quietly to be burnt alive, it 
remains to be seen whether the crime of 
my escaping from prison will be charged 
to my keeper or myself. It is true [ leap- 
ed over the ship’s side without his ad- 
vice or consent, notwithstanding Lord 
Ambherst’s imperial order, forbidding my 
leaving her; and therefore the utmost 
of the blame that can be attributed to 
the Captain, will be for not having kept a 
stricter watch over my movements; and 
when he found me in the boat, having 
broken my confinement, and endeavour- 
ing to escape with the rest, that he did 
not endeavour to secure me, and throw 
me back again into the flames. If an Act 
of Parliament be supposed to justify the 
cruelty of transporting an innocent man, 
it wilf no doubt also justify that of burn- 
ing him alive ; at least, if not, the strict 
tenor of Lord Amherst’s warrant would. 

* By ashort notice in a paper brought 
from Calcutta in the Wellington, I see 
Mr. Hume has asked Mr. Wynn a ques 
tion respecting your banishment. If he 
should further agitate the question in 
Parliament, may success attend his pa- 
triotic exertions. The calamities that 
I have suffered will, when detailed to the 
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world, help at least to exhibit, in its 
odious colours, the monstrous power of 
transportation without trial. My last 
representation to Lord Amherst, whe- 
ther successful or not, will at least 
make the Directors of the East India 
Company blush at the unmerited hard- 
ships which their system has inflicted on 
me; tearing me, without any but the 
most frivolous cause, from the scene of 
all my hopes and happiness, forcing me 
into their floating prison, going about the 
world to gather pepper ; and now, after 
escaping from the flames, in which by 
the strict tenor of Lord Amherst’s war- 
rant [ should have perished, leaving me 
to linger on these dismal shores, without 
the means of subsistence, or occupation 
by which they could be obtained, spend- 
ing the best_of my days in hopeless inae- 
tivity, and in a most pernicious climate, 
where I can only hope to find a grave. 

‘ So little communication is there be- 
tween this horrid coast and the rest of 
the world, that | do not know when I 
may be able to leave; but, wherever the 
waves of fortune may toss me, I shall re- 
main, ever yours faithfully. 

* SANDFORD ARNOT. 


* P.S.—I grieve to say, that, by thede- 
truction of eve ry serap of paper, and 
every article belonging to me in that ill 
fated vessel, 1 have lost many documents 
that would have been useful and interest- 
ing to you, which I had carefully col- 
lected,’ ‘ 


LETTER OF COMPLAINT AND ADVICE. 


WE are sufficiently experienced in the 
duty of editing a Public Journal to know 
that it is quite impossible to suit every 
taste ;—and to be aware also, that the 
more popular a periodical becomes, the 
more it is likely to be honoured with the 
advice of well-meaniug friends, as to the 
line of conduct which its Editor should 
pursue in its management. ‘This is easily 
explained :—few persons trouble them- 
selves about the direction of a work in 
which society at large take no interest: 
while that which is a common topic of 
conversation and remark, perpetually 
tempts them to display their superiority, 
in tendering their gratuitous advice for 
its improvement. I[t is this which has 
made so many projectors attempt to en- 
lighten the Admiralty, by advising them 
as to the best method of determining the 
longitude atsea; aud so many offer their 
schemes to Ministers, for the best mode 
of managing the sinking fund and the 
national debt. We regard the receipt of 
such advice, therefore, as a surésymp- 


tom of increasing interest in our labours 

as we remember well, that. when the 
Calentta Journal was at the height of its 
circulation, its friendly advisers, as well 
as its abusers, were infinitely more nu- 
merous than when it was less known, 
and less cared about by the people of 
India geueraily. To show, however, the 
slight grounds on which such advice and 
remonstrance generally rest, and to 
embrace, once for all, an opportunity of 
explaining the nature of objections taken 
by well-meaning but apparently unreflect- 
ing persons, to points on’‘which they can- 
not have bestowed any serious attention, 
we shall print a letter that has been 
addressed to our Publisher, and append 
to it the comment that we deem ne- 
cessary, not intending again to revert to 
a subject which we should be the last te 
force on the attention of our readers ; 
for whose sakes, as well as our own, we 
shall dispose of it as briefly as we can. 
The letter is as follows ; 
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IRG Letter of Complaint 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald 
Sir, London, Sept. 4, 1624. 


AS a constant reader of your Journal, 
I take the liberty of giving you a hint, 
relative to the arrangement thereof. The 
truth is, ] am an Englishman not at all 
interested in Indian affairs, excepting so 
far as it regards the general extension of 
literature and liberty throughout that 
vast country; and, therefore, I do ex- 
ceedingly dislike continual dissertations 
about Calcutta Journals, and ex-editors 
and Sir John Malcolms, and Days at the 
India House, printed in large type to 
swell out the pages. Really, Sir, if the 
Oriental is indeed intended for the public 
at large, you may be assured that such 
long stories as those above referred to, 

can never be endured here. Mind! | 
don’t say you should not write about, and 
expose, all sorts of abuses, be they Indian 
or not, but I do very respectt ‘ully oping 
to the expediency of so many doses on 
the same subject. It is desirable for us 
to have some account of them; but 
** once and away’’ seems to me almost 
if not altogether sufficient. There are, in 
the present day, so many subjects to be 
writ te = upon,—P olitical Economy, No 
rals, Taste, Science, Fine Arts, Reviews 
of fisrt-rate Books, and of eminent 
Public Characters, Biography, and s« 
forth, ad infinitum, that would, I am 
sure, be exceedingly interesting, if writ 


‘ten with the same talent as your Journal 


] may say always is It is in great 
haste, but I assure you, with the sincerest 
desire that your work may rapidly in 
crease and be a very valuable property to 
you, that I have sketched these few hints, 
and hope I shall see some alteration in 
the next Number; the one for Angust is 
desperately lieavy, and uninteresting toa 
Metropolitan, unconnected with India ; 
and as I stippose you wish us to be eus 
tomers, do be kind enough to give some- 
thing of general interest, as well as par- 
tial and local disquisitions. ‘The reports 
of the debates are very desirable for per- 
sons abroad, I have no doubt; and J 
would submit that your remarks at- 
tached to them are much better than 
separate essays, occupying a space which 
might be devoted to more valuable com- 
munications. 

With every sentiment of respect, 1 beg 
to subscribe ‘myself, 

Sir, yours very sincerely 
NEMO. 

P.S. Would it not be wise to avoid 

‘sonality as much as possible 

We must first thank the writer for his 
rood wishes ; and having discharged this 
duty, we beg to say, that ifhe be an Eng- 
lishman really «interested in the gene- 


ral extension of literature and liberty 
throughout the vast country of India, he 
ought not to be indifferent to the mea- 
sures pursued towards public writers 
and the press: since these are the only 
means by which the be nefits that he 
desires can be diffused: and to destroy 
these, whether by persecution, banish- 
ment, or death, is to lay at once the axe 
to the root of the tree, and blast for ever 
all hopes of future life inits branches. If 
the Indian Government had been guilty 
of only one act of aggression towards the 
Press, and those concerned in its direc 

tion, it might have been but once men- 
tioned, and then followed by some other 
topic; but every successive arrival from 
India, has brought intelligence of new 
acts of tyranny, new violations of personal 
liberty, new invasions of property; and 
all that we have dove has been succes 

sively to record them. The oppressions 
of years are not to be told in a day; and 
if new cruelties are added to those that 
are past, ought they not to be as faithfully 

recorde a? 

The apparently repeated ‘ discussions 
about Calcutta, Journals, and ex-editors,” 
have been in reality no more than this, 
a successive development of new facts 
that arose; or new illustrations of old 
events before but imperfectly known. 
The banishment of Mr. Buckingham 
was but one step, and the entire sup- 
pression of his Journal another, in the 
career of iniquity of which these formed 
a part. The banishment of Mr. Arnot 
was a third step; the refusal to revive 
the Journal as long as Mr. Buckingham 
was to be benefited by it, a fourth ; and 
soon. All deserved to be, at least, put 
on record; and if this had not been 
done in these pages, the indifference of 
the public wr ters of England generally, 
to oppressions that happen at a distance, 
would have effectually prevented thei 
full exposvre in any other public jour- 
nal of the country. 

The ** ‘continual discussions on Sir 
John Malcolm and his opinions” may 
be explained in the same manner. Sit 


John was the first to throw down the 


gauntlet, in his letter to Mr. Lambton : 
we were surely not to decline taking it 
up. ‘The Asiatic Journal next undertook 
his defence ; were we to avoid the con- 
flict then? Next came Sir John him- 
self into the India House Court, and 
there proclaimed publicly ‘his opinions 
on the points previously discussed . 
writing. It would have been, indeed, 
base desertion of our duty ‘if we Nad 
shrunk from the contest at-such a mo- 
ment as this. 

Of the “ Days at the India House, 
two only have been printed : and in con- 
trast to this letter of complaint at their 
repetition (if that, indeed, can be call- 
ed repetition, which presents an en- 
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tirely new series of subjects, as well as 
persons) we might produce at least fifty, 
giving great praise to these articles, and 
expressing a hope of seeing one, at least, 
of a similar kind in every succeeding 
Number. 

Itis by no means correct to say that 
these, or any other articles were “‘ printed 
in large type to swell out the pages.’ 
The slightest observation would have 
shown the writer, that the Oriental He- 
rald was commenced with the large: 
type used in the principal Reviews ; but 
that, at a great increase of expense, these 
sizes have been changed for smaller ones, 
beginning with No. VII., and have ever 
since been continued. We might add, 
on this head, that there is no periodical 
journal in England, from the largest 
Review to the cheapest Monthly publica- 
tion, that has given so much paper and 
print for the price; hitherto, Indeed, to 
our very serious loss ; but we have been 
willing to make much larger sacrifices 
than we have ever called on others to 
make, for the sake of laying before the 
English public the most ample details of 
Indian affairs generally, and in every 
Number of our Work yet issued, we have 
been much more studious to give, at 
whatever increase of expense, the great- 
est quantity of information in the fewest 
number of pages, than to swell out those 
pages by large type. ‘The change from 
the larger to the smaller sizes has, in- 
deed, been complained of by some, who 
are obiiged to lose many parts of the 
work, as too small for them to read 
without pain and injury to the sight. 

The Oriental Herald is certainly in- 
tended for the public at large, as oar 
friendly adviser supposes : but when he 
says, that ‘* such long stories will not 
be endured by them,’’ we are at a loss to 
know on what grounds these epithets 
can be fairly used. The ordinary length 
of the articles in the principal Reviews 
varies from thirty to fifty pages; and 
sometimes even exceeds the latter. Now, 
since the first Number of the Oriental 
Herald, in which Mr. Adam’s pamphlet 
was examined, no one article, excepting 
only the Letter addressed to Sir Charles 
Forbes, has equalled in length the very 
lowest limit allowed for one in a Review. 
Their average length has been indeed 
from eight to sixteen pages only, though 
not often passing beyond ten or twelve : 
not more, therefore, than a fourth of the 
extent of those articles in other Periodi- 
vals, which the British public do endure; 
aud apparently even approve. We are 
no advocates for unnecessarily ‘* long 
stories,” and aim at compression in al- 
most all we write: but, if a Periodical, 
like that of the ‘* Common Sense Book,”’ 
for instance, can give up its entire space 
of one hundred and sixty pages to one 
article against the freedom of the Indian 
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Press: and find persons to purchase a 
number that does not contain half as 
much either in labour, quantity, or va- 
riety, as any single number of the Orien- 
tal Herald, at even a larger price than is 
paid for this sae ppt it seems not 
unreasonable that a portion of our space, 
at least, should be occupied by articles 
in favour of that calumniated Press, and 
illustrative of the injustice which charac 
terizes all the proceedings of the Indian 
Government for putting it down. 

The writer says, ‘| do not say you 
should not write about, and expose, all 
sorts of abuses, be they Indian or not.” 
The professed object of the Oriental 
Herald, is, however, to confine itself to 
Indian and Colonial abuses, which no 
other publication notices; the Asiatic 
Journal never ventaring even to admit 
their existence ; and the English periodi- 
cals being all occupied with other topics. 
He continues, however, to say that his ob- 
jection is to ‘* repeated doses on the same 
subject ;” and he thinks that ‘* once and 
away”? would be sufficient. In this we 
beg leave respectfully to differ from him 
entirely. When the abolition of the 
Slave ‘Trade was effected, it was only by 
repeated discussions on the same subject, 
continued for upwards of twenty years, 
that the end was at length attained. The 
extension of the Trade to India, granted 
by the last modification of the Charter, 
was only procured by the same perse- 
verance. Catholic Emancipation—the 
Freedom of the Negroes—Reform in 
Parliament—have all had discussion after 
discussion applied to them; but the 
«* doses’’ must be stronger, or more fre 
quent still, before these will be carried. 
It is this perpetual and incéssant reenr- 
rence to the same point, which can alone 
produce a deep or general impression on 
any subject in England ; and if ‘* once and 
away” had been the motto adopted by 
our patriots and philanthropists, no good 
that they ever yet obtained by persever- 
ance would have been effected to this 
day. It is this perpetual succession of 
blow after blow, that will alone establish 
a general conviction of the importance 
of a Free Press to India, or the advantages 
to all parties of unrestricted Colonization 
in that country: and although we shall 
certainly endeavour to avoid all unneces- 
sary repetitions, either of facts or argu- 
ments ; yet, we must continue, on all 
fit occasions, to advert to and illustrate, 
by “every possible means, the evils of 
the existing system of Indian govern- 
ment, and the benefits to be anticipated 
from reform. 

Vith regard to the last hint given by 
our friendly guide, the desirableness of 
avoiding ‘* personality,” it is difficult to 
obtain any definition of this term, in the 
propricty of which all parties can agree. 


If by personality be meant a prying into 
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the personal foibles and private charac- 
ters of individuals, we hope and believe 
that we have always steered clear of this. 
if it be meant that we should avoid 
speaking of persons by mame, we can 
only say that we have rarely or ever in- 
treduced the names of persons into our 
pages, without their first coming before 
the world under their proper designation. 
3# Mr. Adam was not ashamed to sign 
the law for licensing the Indian Press 
with his own name, and Sir Francis 
Macnaghten to defend it from the bench 
ja his, there could surely be no invidi- 
ous personality in coupling their names 
with this law whenever it was spoken of. 
i¢ Lord Amherst could sign the warrant 
Jor Mr. Arnot’s arrest and imprison- 
anent, and Mr. Secretary Bayley sign the 
order for suppressing the Calcutta Jour- 
nal, there could be no undue personality 
in indicating them by name, een speak - 
ing of these two acts. Again, when Sir 
John Malcolm, Mr. Impey, Mr. Jackson, 
aad Mr. Trant, put forth their peculiar 
views and doctrines on the subjects re- 
cently debated at the India House, it 
might, to some persons, perhaps, seem 
better that they should be characterized 
hy gentle and flattering epithets, such 
as—the gallant general—the learned pro- 
»rietor within the bar—the learned gen- 
tleman without the bar—the honourable 
candidate for the direction, &c.; but we 
prefer the more open and unambiguous 
course of naming the individuals directly, 
that each may bear his own burden, 
and no one be made, even by misconcep- 
tion, responsible for the conduct or opi- 
nions of others. But while, in doing 
this, we confine ourselves to the public 
conduct of those men, who are the first 
to give their own names to the world as 
writers or speakers on Indian questions, 
and avoid all allusion to their private 
lives, we do not see how personality can 
in any respect or degree be charged to 
our account. 

If what related to the suppression of 
the Calcutta Journal, and the measures 
pursued generally towards the Indian 
-*rvess, were really matters that affected 
ourselves and our property only, we 
should no more think of addressing our- 
selves to the public on such topics, than 
on losses sustained by fire, shipwreck, or 
any other unavoidable calamity. But 
these ‘* private affairs,’’ as they have 
been most unreflectingly called, are great 
public questions, which ought to interest 
every Man in Britain. When a discus- 
sion arises as to the emancipation of 
slaves in the West Indies, the burning of 
widows in the East, compensation to 
American loyalists, or assistance to cis- 
tressed settlers at the Cape, are not these 
matters of great public interest, notwith- 
standing that considerations of property 
are intimately connected with them all? 


And shall the most important of all ques- 
tions that can be agitated—** Whether a 
people shall be oppressed without the 
power of complaint, or not ;” and ‘* Whe- 
ther there shall be no redress or remedy 
against the passing of laws for fettering 
all expression of opinion, or, the banish- 
ment of some, and the total ruin of others, 
for endeavouring to withstand the gene- 
ral torrent ;”—shall these be considered 
‘* private affairs,” because they involve 
considerations of property, as Insepara- 
bly interwoven with their details? The 
idea is so unreasonable, that we cannot 
but wonder how it was ever entertained. 
If, indeed, our own case had been the 
only one, in which we had taken the 
pains to lay the facts before the public, 
there might be some ground for suppos- 
ing us more swayed by private interest 
than by a care for the public weal. But 
this has not been the line of conduct 
ryt by us. The oppression of the 
Mohammedan Prince, Fyaz Ali Khan ; the 
extortions of English lawyers at Bombay ; 
the breaking up of Mr. Greig’s Press at 
the Cape ; the fraud committed on the 
Parsee Merchant; have all been dwelt 
upon with as much earnestness as the 
injuries inflicted upon ourselves; and 
so, indeed, will every well authenticated 
case of oppression draw from us a ready 
co-operation in the duty of giving it pub- 
licity and censure, 

What would have been said by either 
of the parties, in the cases just cited, if, 
et of advocating their rights, as 
public questions, we had said to them, 
** Gentlemen, this is a mere dispute of 
property, aud you must not trouble the 
world with your private affairs.” ‘They 
would, no doubt, have treated such ad- 
vice with scorn; and yet this would 
seem to be the construction unthinking- 
ly put by some on the repeated disclo- 
sures made by us of the measures pur- 
sued towards the Indian Press. Nothing, 
however, can be more erroneous than to 
consider such a great question, as the li- 
berty or slavery of a hundred millions of 
people, a ‘* private affair ;” or to imagine 
that the discussions arising out of it have 
been prompted by self-interest, rather 
than an intense desive to serve a cause 
inapgarsely connected with the public 
good, 

If it be said that it was egotistical to 
bring forward at all such transactions of 
the Indian Government as related to 
ourselves, and our own disputes, we 
can only express our conviction, that 
if they had not been so brought forward 
by us, they would not have been heard 
of in England but as a matter of history, 
years after they had happened, and wheu 
a!l remedy would have been useless. The 
English Papers, notwithstanding the 
pains taken to excite their attention to 
oppressions in India, have becn almost 
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dumb upon the subject, saving only a very 
few exceptions, to which we shall render 
due justice hereafter; and even these 
would have remained in ignorance of the 
facts, but for the pains taken by us to 
lay them before the world in these pages. 
But if it be indecorous for any oue to 
speak of his own case, however flagrant 
the outrage committed on his person and 
property, because itis his; there would 
then be little hope of our hearing or 
knowing any thing about half the cruelties 
and oppressions that exist in the world: 
for who are they that first bring them to 
notice ?—necessarily, the sufferers them- 
selves. It would seem, however, accord- 
ing to this new mode of limitation, that 
the victims of power are not to cry out 
because they are the victims ; and though 
all the world might remain in ignorance 
of the evil, but for their exposures, yet 
they are not to open their lips in any 
matter which concerns themselves or 
their own affairs, notwithstanding that 
they are the very oppressions which they 
can most accurately describe, from hay- 
ing seen and felt their effects. 
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If such a rule as this were generally 
adopted, no tortured heretic should speak 
of the cruelties of the inquisition; no 
ruined farmer talk of od tg of the 
poor laws ; no kidnapped sailor inveigh 
against impressment; and no public 
writer complain of the abuses of packed 
juriesand an undefined law of libel. These 
might all have reference to ‘* private 
affairs,” but would they on that account 
cease to be public also ?—or can there be 
any invasion of the rights of person and 
property, especially as connected with 
the destruction of the press—the last re- 
fuge of the injured, and the most power- 
ful bulwark against oppression— that 
ought not to interest all the world? at 
least that part of them, who, like the 
writer of the letter which has drawn 
from us these remarks, professes to be 
interested in the extension of literature 
and liberty through every region of the 
earth ? 

But we hope we have said enough on 
this subject to render any further obser- 
vations on it quite unnecessary. 





PAPERS RELATING TO THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE MARQUESS 
OF HASTINGS IN INDIA. 


DurinG the past month, a collection of 
printed papers, under the title given 
above, has been issued from the India 
House, for the use of the Proprietors of 
East India Stock. The collection em- 
braces five distinct topics, namely, Ist. 
Papers respecting the Nepaul war. 2dly. 
Papers respecting the Pindarry and Mah- 
ratta wars. 3dly. Collection of treaties. 
4thly. Papers in the financial department ; 
and 5thly. Papers relative to pecuniary 
transactions of Messrs. William Palmer 
and Co. with the Nizam’s Government 
at Hyderabad. It will give some idea of 
the extent of this completion to say that 
it extends on the whole to near three 
thousand folio pages ; and that the mere 
catalogue or general list of the papers, 
published with them as a table of con- 
tents, extends over fifty-eight pages of the 
same size. Any accurate analysis of so 
voluminous a collection as this, cannot 
of course be given in a short space of 
time. We must content ourselves, there- 
fore, for the present, with announcing 
their publication, and promising atten- 
tion to their contents, of which we shall 
give the results in a fature Number. 

We should not omit to state that Mr. 
Henry Russell, the Resident at Hydera- 


bad, during the greater part of the trans- 
actions alluded to in the papers printed 
by the East India Company, hes ublish- 
ed, at a private press, and at his own 
expense—but in the same form as the 
papers issued from the India House, for 
more convenient incorporation with them 
—a Letter to the Court of Directors, 
bearing date the 21st of September, 1824, 
commenting on many portions of the 
papers laid before the Court, and excul- 
pating himself from certain charges which 
these papers contain. We have read. 
this letter with attention, and the im- 
pression which it has produced on our 
minds is, that the Directors have in many 
particulars taken a distorted view of 
facts capable of a much more satisfactory 


explanation than they themselves appear 
to be aware. ‘There is much in this 
letter also, of a highly interesting nature, 
as containing the strongest arguments in 
favour of the Colonization of India by 
Englishmen, which we hope to be able 
to republish. At present neither time 
uor space will admit of our doing more 
than thus adverting to the documents in 
question, and promising to give them our 
future consideration. 
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INDIAN AND COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


RAST INDIES, CHINA, AND NEW 
HOLLAND. 

Bengal.—Since the publication of 
our last Number, which contained ad- 
vices from India to the middle of 
March, no ship has arrived from Cal- 
cutta with much later intelligence. 
From the circumstance of all the ships 
in Bengal being taken up for the con- 
veyance of troops to Rangoon, we learn 
that at the date of the last advices 
there was only one vessel loading at 
Calcutta for England, named the Vice- 
tory. We may be, therefore, for some 
weeks yet to come, without advices by 
sea from that quarter. A rumour has 
prevailed, during the past month, of 
certain overland despatches having 
reached the India House, containing 
disastrous accounts of the expedition 
sent against the Burmese; but we 
have not been able to trace this rumour 
to any authentic source : —although 
nothing is more probable than that, if 
such intelligence has actually arrived, 
it would be kept secret as long as 
might be practicable :—we do not, 
however, -attach much credit to the 
report. In addition to the authentic 
information which we gave from private 
letters in our last, may be added the 
following, the first from an officer in 
the civil service of the Bengal Govern- 
ment, dated Calcutta, March 9, and 
the second from Madras, dated April 2, 
1824. 

‘ The Bengal excepted, every disen- 
gaged ship in the port has been taken 
up for the service of Government. 
Since I last wrote, however, the desti- 
nation of the expedition has been 
changed, from the minor object of 
Chedoba to that of Rangoon, and, ulti- 
mately Amarapoora, the capital of the 
Burman Empire, in consequence of 
the very large force which the Madras 
Government has placed at the disposal 
of this for foreign service. The expe- 
dition will consist of 11,000 men, 
€,000 from the Madras, and 3,000 from 
this Presidency, and will proceed, about 
the middle of next month, to Rangoon, 
and thence on to Amarapoora, as soon 
as the periodical rains have filled the 
rivers sofficiently to admit of water 
earriage for the heavy ordnance and 
equipage, &c. of the detachment. The 
13th, 3%th, 41st, and another King’s 
regiment, will form part of the force, 
with which there will be at least 3,000 
Europeans. Some think the force un- 


necessarily large ; but this, I am per- 
suaded, is not the case. Besides here, 
where the loss of men is not easily sup- 
plied, it is erring (if at all) on the safe 
side.’ 

© You will be hearing about the time 
this letter reaches you of the formidable 
preparations in progress for the inva- 
sion of the Burman Empire. The 
causes of the war, as detailed in the 
accompanying copy of the Governor- 
General's Manifesto, are the long re- 
peated and insolent aggressions of these 
barbarians upon our Sylhet, or North- 
eastern Frontier, This Manifesto, the 
golden mouth is said to have answered 
by a message of scorn and defiance, 
slight regard, contempt, and any thing 
that may not misbecome the mighty 
sender. Elated with the success whic 
has attended their wars with their 
equally barbarous nelghbouts, and mis- 
taking our patience for pusillanimity, 
the golden mouth (for this part of 
his person is never mentioned by one 
of bis subjects, but in connexion with 
the most precious of metals), has de- 
clared his intention of adding Bengal 
to his dominions! But he will most 
wrobably be taught to lower his note. 
tis, however, expected that they will 
make a stout resistance, for they are 
abold, warlike people, good marks- 
men, and very skilful in the creation 
of wooden stockades, like the Nepau- 
lese, who with the additional advantage 
of an almost inaccessible country, were 
completely subdued in the second cam- 
paign. Our sepoys long to be at them. 
An officer belonging to one of the regi- 
ments appointed for the expedition, 
told us the other day, that when the 
General Orders of Government were 
read to the corps for inviting volunteers 
(the sepoys cannot be compelled to go 
on foreign service), and saying that 
any men, who from prejudice of caste 
or family connexions, were averse to 
cross the seas, should be excused—the 
whole corps set up a shout, and said 
that no caste or family should prevent 
any man of them from placing bis ser- 
vices at the disposal of Government, 
&e. &e.’ 

There are many and powerful objec- 
tions to be raised to this war, as to its 
policy, necessity, season of operations, 


probable consequences, &c. all too im-, 


portant to be discussed in a few short 
paragraphs, These we intend to make 
the subject of a separate article in an 
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ensuing Number of our Publication, 
and, therefore, we do not enter on 
them here; this department of our 
pages being principally intended for 
the record of facts, and the accumula- 
tion of materials for present informa- 
tion and future reference. 

A private letter from Calcutta, dated 
the 2d of February, mentions the fol- 
lowing curious eireumstance :—‘ A Ra- 
jah, whose name is not given, had 
applied to the Government for assist- 
ance in order to place himself on the 
throne of his ancestors, which his bro- 
ther had usurped; and, accordingly, 
about 1,400 men were ordered off for 
the purpose of reinstating him in his 
rights; but the Rajah, giving way to 
the natural bent of his sanguinary dis- 
position, slew his wife, while in the 
British camp, by severing ber head 
from her body with bis sabre. For 
this crime, he was immared in the 
Citadel of Bellary, and so strictly 
watched, that the officer of the guard 
was obliged to see him twice a day, in 
order to report his safe custody. This 
brutal act, together with a subsequent 
knowledge that such was his general 
conduet, is stated to have led the 
Government to give up its intention of 
establishing this Legitimate on his 
throne.’ 

On the subject of the proceedings 
towards the Press in Bengal, we have 
still much to communicate; but we 
purposely abstain, for the present, in 
order that we may embody the infor- 
mation in a more perfect and connected 
manner; and give another article on 
the question, when the opportunity 
may suit. The following striking and 
characteristic anecdote, appended to 
other matters of public interest relating 
to the Burmese war, communicated in 
the latest letter from Madras, has, 
however, already obtained some pub- 
licity through the London newspapers, 
from one of which, the Globe and 
Traveller, we transcribe the following ; 

Madras —Letters from Madras, dated 
the 3d of April, the day on which the 
ship Lady Amherst left that port, state 
that there were about 5000 men in- 
tended to be embarked from thence; 
for which purpose twenty ships of from 
400 to 600 tons burden had been taken 
up. They were to sail on the 12th of 
April for the rendezvous at Port Corn- 
wallis, in the Andaman Islands, which 
lie about midway between the coast of 
Coromande! and the coast of Ava, and 
at the entrance of the Bay of Bengal. 
At this port the ships from Madras and 
Calcutta were to unite their forces, 
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and proceed together to Rangoon, 
under convoy of his Majesty's ship, 
Liffey, Commodore Grant, and under 
the military command of Sir Alexander 
Campbell, the Military Commander- 
in-Chief at Madras. No serious re- 
sistance was apprehended at Rangoon, 
though it was thought not improbable 
but that an attempt might be made 
there to destroy the ships on their an- 
choring, by means of fire rafts sent off 
at night under the influence of the 
land breeze, a mode of defence which, 
it appears, bas before been used by 
them with success. 

It is believed by well-informed men 
in India, that the present war with the 
Burmese was altogether unnecessary. 
Besides the love of patronage and pro- 
motions, which constantly impels the 
Indian Government to war, the present 
occasion for commenciog hostilities is 
thought to have been eagerly embraced 
by the Authorities there, in order to 
divert the public attention in England, 
aud that of Parliament in particular, 
from the late arbitrary proceedings of 
the Indian Government towards British 
subjects residing in the East. This 
contest with the Burmese is not likely, 
however, to be the only one in which 
the Indian troops will be engaged, as 
it is confidently said that the Goorkahs 
are already in motion ; and serious ap- 
prehensions are entertained that, when 
our forces are engaged in the Burmese 
dominions, the flame of war will spread 
over the whole continent of [ndia. 

It cannot be denied that the Indian 
Government are placed, by this war, 
in a very difficult situation. If they 
do not send an overwhelming force 
against the Burmese, and put them 
down without delay, they will gather 
strength and confidence themselves, 
and inspire it in other Indian Powers, 
#0 as to encourage them to co-operation. 
Hf they do send an overpowering force 
to effect this object, the spirit of dis- 
content (which, we have the authority 
of Sir John Malcolm, in his recent 
speech at the India House, for stating, 
always exists among the richest and 
best informed natives of India) may so 
openly manifest itselfas to lead to such 
a general insurrection, as we should 
find it difficult, in the dispersed staté 
of or forees, to quell. The brilliant 
termination of Lord Hastings’s career, 
and the flourishing state in which he 
left the finances of the country, would 
thus be counteracted by the weak and 
ruinous policy of his successor. 

Lord Hastings undoubtedly made 
conquests, but he parrewed the jine of 
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defenceless frontier, and made our ter- 
ritories more compact as well as more 
productive. On the side where Lord 
Amherst or Mr. Adam, if he be the 
real mover, has commenced his mili- 
tary career, our territory cannot be ex- 
tended without increasing in a most 
disadvantageous manner our line of 
frontier. 

The following fact, which is com- 
municated in one of the letters from 
Madras, of the date before given, is so 
unparalleled, we apprehend, in the his- 
tory of any couutry, however despotic 
its government, that we give it in the 
writer’s own words :— 

*I have seen here,’ says he, ‘ the 
prospectus of an intended work, the 
Oriental Herald. They are actually 
afraid here to sell the Quarterly Re- 
view, in which the prospectus is.* It 
is kept locked up in a secret place. 1 
learnt from the agent of the Journal 
here that the book was to be sold at a 
particular shop, and I went with him 
there to procure it. They could not 
deny that they had it, and so it was 
brought out from its hiding place. 
The man, however, observed that he 
could not seli me the book, but would 
lend it to me, as every copy was be- 
spoke.’ 

Few of our readers have perhaps ever 
imagined that the Quarterly Review 
would be placed under the same circum- 
stances as Paine’s Age of Reason; or that 
in any part of the British empire, more 
particularly in a well-educated com- 
munity, like that of the British in In- 
dia, a work especially devoted to the 
support of Church and State should be 
virtually suppressed, because of its an- 
nouncing the intended publication of 
some other work, which could not ap- 

ear until some months afterwards ! 

his is a refinement of censorship 

uite worthy of an Oriental region. 
We trust the Quarterly will take up 
the matter in its next number, if only 
for the sake of its own reputation, The 
Parliament of England cannot permit 
such a state of things as this to exist in 
a British Settlement a moment longer 
than they can prevent it; and we hope 
that their attention will be drawn to it 
early in the ensuing Session. 


Bombay.—The latest letters from 
Bombay do not extend beyond the pe- 
riod to which we gave intelligence in 
our last. The most important part of 
this is given in the article on the Parsee 

* It is included among the advertise- 
ments of the 57th No, of the Quarterly. 
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we 


Merchant’s Rice Contract, in another 
part of our publication. We hope soon 
to be in the regular receipt of advices 
from this Presidency, as well as from 
Madras and Bengal ; although the same 
causes have recently prevented the ar- 
rival of ships from either—all of them 
that could be taken up for that pur- 
pose, being engaged by the Indian 
Government in the conveyance of 
treops, sieres, and provisions for the 
Burmese expedition, The abundance 
of money, beyond the means of em- 
ploying it, was so great in Bombay, 
that the principal house of agency in 
that island, had been compelled to an- 
nounce their intended reduction of in- 
terest from four per cent., the present 
rate allowed, to three per cent., from 
the Ist of August next; and to restrict 
the amount of balayce to be held intheir 
hands, by any oue in lividual, to 10,000 
rupees, or less than 1,000/. sterling. 
This is one of the many evils of the 
British Government sanctioning the 
absurd objections of the East India 
Company as to Colonization, Nothing 
is wanted, in order to raise the interest 
of money, and give activity to com- 
merce of every description in India it- 
self, as well as between India and this 
country,—but the removal of all un- 
just restrictions, as to the importation 
of certain commodities, which must be 
had as returns, and those which pre- 
vent the free settlement of Englishmen 
in the country, and the investment of 
their capital in land, or in whatever 
other way may yield them most bene- 
fit. Annuitants, therefore, who live in 
England on the interest of money left in 
India, ought, with one voice, to join the 
merchants, as well as the friends of the 
press, for their interests are the same, 
in demanding the removal of these re- 
strictions, and hastening the Coloniza- 
tion of India, by which alone these 
evils can be removed. 


Java.—By the last arrivals from 
Java, we learn that Mr. Thornton, the 
British merchant, was still in custody 
of the pirates, by whom he had been 
conveyed to Borneo, in expectation of 
alarger ransom. As no direct com- 
munication had been made by that 
gentleman, his friends and relations 
were ignorant of the treatment he re- 
ceived. 


Bencoolen.—The latest letters from 
Bencoolen, were those brought by the 
Mariner, in which ship Sir Stamford 
Raffles came home a passenger. A 
letter from Mr. Arnot, received by this 
occasion, will be found in another part 
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of our publication, in a separate form ; 
and, except the facts stated in this, we 
have heard nothing of public interest 
from that quarter. 

Singapore-—There are few of our 
Eastern possessions that have attracted 
a larger share of the public interest than 
that recently founded by Sir Stamford 
Raffles, at Singapore ; and if no other 
argument could be adduced in favour 
of the Colonization of India, and the 
benefits of free trade over monopoly, 
the progress of this infant yet flourishing 
settlement would be sufficient. The 
history of its foundation must be known 
to most of our readers; and it will be 
gratifyiog to them to learn that the 
early promises held out by its intelli- 
geut founder, ofa rapid rise to opulence 
and consideration, have been fully 
borne out by succeeding events. We 
subjoin, as the latest accounts from 
that island which have reached Eng- 
land, an account of its state and condi- 
tion at the close of the year 1823 :— 

* The merchants of Singapore begin 
at length to surmount all difficulties— 
and, as it were, the foundation-stone 
of the ‘* Emporium ”’ is already laid. 
Godowns (warehouses) and dwelling- 
houses are rising fast on all sides, and 
marking, by their daily progress, the 
general spirit of the settlement. The 
south-eastern side of the river, which 
was, previous to the arrival of Sir S. 
Raffles, a mere marsh of the worst de- 
scription, and when taken possession of 
by the English, covered with jungle, 
and overflowed in some places four feet 
by the high tides daily, has been con- 
verted into the most vaiuable spot upon 
the whole island. It will form the cen- 
tre of the commercial establishments. 
Roads of the most desirable construc- 
tion have been made in various direc- 
tions over the same marsh, and every 
enconragement given to individual in- 
dustry. A bridge is erecting across 
the river, which was a most desired 
improvement. It is of a great length, 
with a double-draw in the centre to al- 
low the largest vessels to pass up the 
river at any time—there being almost 
all the way from nine to fifteen feet at 
low water. 

‘The Chinese have manifested a 
spirit of colonization far exceeding 
what could have been expected from 
existing circumstances; new streets, 
&c. have been Jined out for them, in- 
tersecting each other at right angles ; 
and the order and regularity which 
have been preserved in each distinct 
compong, defy description. By a sea- 
sonable regulation, every house has a 
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verandah of six feet, facing every 
street, which in the worst weather al- 
lows business of all kinds to be carried 
on, from one end of the town to the 
other, without the chance of damage. 

© The difficulties which Sir S. Raffles 
had to surmount in the first place were 
of no ordinary nature, but to a ready 
and comprehensive mind like his, ob- 
Stagles only drew forth his extensive 
knowledge, and his capability of turn- 
ing every thing to the best account. 
Houses were removed and rebuilt on 
other sites, and the places formerly 
possessed by a herd of petty dealers, 
Chinese and others, occupied by noble 
godowns, in the short space of a few 
months, and to the satisfaction of all 
parties. ‘The fish-market, which in a 
place, where the population chiefly 
exist upon fish, and where I may say 
hundreds of pounds are brought in 
daily, became a great nuisance, (from 
the parts which were thrown away be- 
coming putrified,) has been removed 
over the sea, upon a framework, well 
planned for this purpose. 

* A road has been executed across 
the island to the Rangoon River, which 
is from 200 to 500 feet broad. By this 
a passage is opened overland with all 
the native states on the east coast of 
the Malayan Peninsula, and even to 
Siam itself. Since the mission of Mr. 
Crawfurd, we have had an increase 
of our Siam and Cochin Chinese im- 
ports, and every prospect of a stil] fur- 
ther intercourse, as we were visited 
lately by two war junks belonging to 
the King of Cochin China, which pro= 
ceeded onwards to Prince of Wales’ 
Istand, in furtherance of their mission. 
They were received kindly by Sir 8, 
Raffles. The Siamese also some time 
ago obtained a grant of ground at Sin- 
gapore, and it is supposed we shall 
soon have a large company of that na- 
tion residing here.’ 

Let us hope that Sir Stamford Raffles 
will now devote his time and talents in 
England to impress the importance of 
free trade and colonization to India ge- 
nerally on the minds of the present Mi- 
nisters, that our British and Indian 
fellow-subjects may alike reap the be-« 
nefits’of a more liberal policy iu the 
intercourse between their respective 
countries. 

New South Wales—We have re= 
ceived, since the publication of our 
last Number, Sydney Gazettes to the 
20th of April, and private letters to 
the 24th. The new charter for the 
more efficient administration of justice 
in the Colony had arrived, with Chief 
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Justice Pedder, and the Attorney Ge 
neral, J. Tice Gellibrand, Esq. The 
Chief Justice was to enter on the duties 
of his office, according to the full 
powers given him by the new charter, 
on the 10th of May. Captain Wight, 
of the Medway (which vessel had been 
off and on the ceasts of Peru and Chili 
for nearly twenty months), discovered, 
on the 5th of March, an island, which 
from its non-appearance in any books 
or charts, he very fairly supposed to be 
a new discovery. Its length from east 
to west is about twenty miles ; but its 
breadth could not be so accurately as- 
certained, from the want of time for 
examination. The land was high, and 
it was six hours before it disappeared 
from the view. The latitude is 21 deg. 
36 min. S., and the longitude 159 deg. 
40 min. west of Greenwich. Its dis- 
tance is about one bundred miles west 
and by north from Mangeea Island; 
and Captain Wight named it Roxburgh 
Island. His Majesty’s ship Tees, Cap- 
tain Coe, was expected to sail for New 
Zealand on the 15th of April. She was 
to proceed to the assistance of his Ma 

jesty’s colonial brig Elizabeth Hen- 
rietta, which had got on shore on 
Goulburn Island, to the south of New 
Zealand. While at anchor in Roo- 
booka Bay on the night of the 25th of 
February, she parted from her chain 
cable, and lost two anchors ina violent 
gale. It seems that the culture of the 
vine in New South Wales bas begun to 
attract more attention in that colony, 
since the Society of Arts awarded the 
large silver medal to Mr. Blaxland for 
wine, the production of New South 
Wales. These papers say that the na- 
tives continue their mischievous con- 
duct. In March last, they destroyed a 
hut belonging to a Mrs. Collins, at the 
Blue Hills, and killed James Doile, 
one of her stock-keepers. Mr. Dawson, 
the commander of the trading vessel, 
Samuel, bad brought back with bim a 
black native woman, and a child two 
years old. She had been taken away 
from Kangaroo Island by the American 
ship, General Gates, and left on the 
South Cape of New Zealand, with a 
party of sealers. After they had been 
there for some time, a horde of savages 
came upon them, and massacred nearly 
the whole party. The poor woman, 
with her little one, took shelter under 
a rockgtill the New Zealanders had 
guitted he spot. The mother and child 


lived for eight months on birds and 
seal’s flesh, without any fire by which 
to cook their wretched provisions, but 
were found in good health, The pri- 


vate letters speak favourably of the 
state of the Colony iu regard to its in- 
creasing importance: from these let 
ters we make the following extracts. 

Extract of a letter from Sydney, 
dated April 14.—* The Government in 
Eugland have lately done something 
to promote the interests of the Colony, 
by removing some of the shackles by 
which it was formerly fettered, viz. 
part of the duties on oil, on wool, and 
on some descriptions of woods. To 
render us really a flourishing Colony, 
and a source of commercial prosperity 
to the mother country, it is necessary 
to do a good deal more. They ought 
to pass a sweeping Act, admitting all 
our produce (spirits excepted) duty 
free, for ten years; and J shall specify 
a few articles which might become 
exports within that period, viz. flax 
and hemp, and their seeds; tobacco, 
barks, woods, roots, useful in pharma- 
cy or in dying; gums, barks for tan- 
ning, extracts for the same purpose ; 
vegetable oils, potash, soda, or any 
thing of which these are the only valu- 
able ingredients. There are extensive 
tracts admirably adapted for the culties 
vation of the viue, so much so, that if 
this ever becomes an object of atten- 
tion, I hazard nothing in asserting that 
this Colony will become celebrated for 
its wines ; still vineyards, of any parti- 
cular moment, could hardly be planted 
and brought into full bearing in the 
course of ten years, This, therefore, 
cannot now be taken into considera- 
tion. Last year the timber trade 
amounted to 6 or 8,000/., the freight 
of which is already of greater value to 
the shipping than the wool, and parti- 
cularly, if the duty on cedar is rescind- 
ed, the whole value of it, as an export, 
will soon exceed the value of the wool. 
Our fisheries, even now, are superior 
to the value of the wool.’ 

Extract from another letter of the 
13th February: ‘ 1 have just been look- 
ing over the Gazette of yesterday, and 
have been amused with the attempt to 
cry up the improving morals of the 
Colonists, when I find ten capital con- 
victions are recorded in the same page 
with the congratulations of the editor 
on the ‘‘ maiden session,’’ as he is 
pleased to term it. In another part of 
the same paper you find a reward for 
the apprehension of the murderers of a 
constable in the streets of Sydney, and 
serious complaints of the constant at- 
tacks made by robbers on the high 
roads upon persons’ property.’ 

Extract of a letter from New South 
Wales, dated 21st February, 1824 ; 
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* The Native Iastitution for the Civili- 
zation of the Aborigines is broken up. 
Mr. Cartwright takes the boys, and 
Mr. Walker the girls, that were in the 
school. Government allows 202. per 
annum for the support and clothing of 
each child, but no salary ; and has pro- 
mised 5/. per annum (!!!) for any 
other native youth the Rev. Mr. Cart- 
wright may take under bis care. For 
the 5/. each he is to victual and clothe 
them; so there is an end of that insti- 
tution. What will be done with the 
orphans I do not know.’ 


AFRICA AND ITS ISLANDS, 


Cape of Good Hope.—We have no 
intelligence from the Cape of a later 
date than the copious reports which 
we gave in our last Number, The 
papers and private letters since received 
merely state that trade was in a very 
depressed state, but give nothing of a 
political nature. 


Sierra Leone—The accounts from 
this ill-fated Colony, mention the de- 
plorable state of the inhabitants and 
garrison of Cape Coast Castle, although 
the Ashantees, up to the date of these 
advices, had made no attack on the 
place. They were, however, within a 
short distance of the Castle, encamped 
in the gardens, and an attack was 
daily looked for; this had induced the 
commander, Major Chisholm, to order 
the destruction of the houses of the 
town, lest the enemy should cover 
themselves with them. The Europeans 
were suffering most dreadfully from 
the climate, the rainy season having 
set in, and from a want of provisions, 
the supplies having been almost con- 
sumed. A great many deaths had oc- 
curred ; aud it was stated that unless 
speedy relief was sent, the attack of 
the Ashantees would be irresistible by 
the feeble force opposed to them. The 
Active, recently arrived at Plymouth, 
from Cape Coast, had on board three 
ladies, the widows of officers killed in 
action with the Ashantees. The enemy 
had not, at the time of her departure, 
approached nearer to the Castle than 
the distance of seven miles, but their 
advance was expected every hour. It 
is said that only seven or eight of the 
civilians on the Government establish- 
ment survived the effects of the climate, 
and the fatigues of the military duties 
they had undergone as _ volunteers. 
Provisions were so scarce that, though 
the Active was engaged at a premium 
of 1401. per month, to procure food, 
&e., she was compelled to Jeave, and 
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make her way to Englangin the greatest 


distress. 
Vew Zealand.- 
count given by 





The following ac- 
. J. Price, an Ame- 
rican, who was taken prisoner with 
the crew of the General Gates, by the na- 
tives of New Zealand, presents a fright- 
ful picture of cannibalism. The ship Ge- 
neral Gates sailed from Boston, in 1821, 
on a sealing voyage, and on the 10th of 
August following, Price was landed with 
five others on the coast of New Zealand, 
to catch seals. After remaining there 
six weeks, having procured 3,563 skins, 
they were taken by a party of natives 
of New Zealand, at ten or eleven 
o’clock at night. The natives set fire 
to their huts, burnt their skins, and 
destroyed their provisions, not know- 
ing the use of them. They then tied 
their hands behind them, marched 
them to Looking Glass Bay, a distance 
of more than a bun4red and fifty miles. 
They had nothing to eat but roasted 
fish, They were then marched two 
hundred miles to Sandy Bay, where 
they found a collection of savages, who 
carried them before their King and 
Queen. As soon as they arrived, one 
of their number, John Rawter, of Lon- 
don, was ordered to be killed. Hewas 
tied to a tree and struck on the head 
by two savages, armed with clubs. His 
head was cut off and buried, and the 
rest of the body they roasted in a kind 
of oven under ground, and offered to 
the survivors to eat; and having no- 
thing else, they were forced, by hunger, 
to partake of it. They tied the remaining 
5 toa tree, with 50 men to guard them. 
The vext day, James Webster was 
killed and roasted ; the day after, Wil- 
liam Rawson, of New London, and the 
day following, William Smith, of New 
York, shared the same fate. The next 
day, from what they could learn from 
the chief, James West, of New York, 
was to die; but the night previous, a 
heavy squall arosé from the east, with 
thunder and rain, which so frightened 
the natives, that they all ran away to 
the west, with a hideous noise, leaving 
the men tied under the tree. They 
succeeded in untving themselves, es- 
caped to the shore, and found their 
boat, in which they put to sea without 
provisions. They were notthirty yards 
from the shore when they saw several 
hundred savages coming in search of 
them. They had been three days in 
the boat, when they were picked up by 
the brig Margery, Captain White, of 
Sydney, New South Wales, at which 
place they were landed on the 10th of 
November 
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Pelew Islunds.—The Syren, South 
Sea Whaler, arrived at Deptford, after 
a voyage of twenty-five months, on the 
9th of September, She was originally 
built as a pleasure yacht, by the com- 
mand of Buonaparte, and has met with 
great success, having returned with 
three hundred and twenty tons of oil. 
During the passage out, on Easter 
Monday, March 31, 1823, while off the 
southernmost of the Pelew Islands, 
under a lively breeze, several large 
Sailing canoes appeared in sight, which 
increased in number to nearly thirty, 
each having from 6 to 10 men on board, 
upon which the Syren slackened sail, 
and, on approaching, many of the 
natives cried out, as through motives 
of inquiry ‘ English? English?’ and 
being answered in the affirmative, 
they came alongside, and with tolerably 
correct pronunciation, repeated ‘ Give 
us a rope.’ This was complied with. 
From the generally reported mild and 
pacific demeanour of these people, who, 
to the number of about one hundred, 
quickly crowded the deck, civilities 
were exchanged in apparently the most 
friendly manuer, and as they brought 
few provisions with them, and no arti- 
cles of curidsity, the crew commenced 
bartering for their spears, with which 
they were armed, and with which they 
seemed to part reluctantly. At this 
time the vessel continued under easy 
sail, the canoes closely accompanying 
them, to their companions in which, 
those on board seemed in no degree 
anxious to return. The mate, who 
felt a little distrust from their superio- 
rity in number, the crew being only 
thirty-seven, communicated his opi- 
nion to the captain, who instantly co- 
incided, and gave orders to crowd more 
sail, thinking it would induce them to 
depart. This appeared to occasion 
some Jittle dislike, and in a few mi- 
nutes after, while Captain Coffin was 
in a boat lashed to the side, giving 
orders to that effect, two of the na- 
tives, ata preconcerted signal, itis sup- 
posed, snddenly seized him, and endea- 
youred to throw him into the sea, 
while a general attack was commenced 
on the rest of the crew. The Captain 
disengaged himself,succeeded in gain- 
ing the deck, and calling aloud that 
their lives and the safety of the ship 
depended on desperate fighting, a fierce 
engagement ensued. ‘Those of the 
natives who in traffic had parted with 
their spears, were assisted with others 
from the canoes, or availing themselves 
of the harpoons, which with great dex- 
terity they broke to a suitable Jength, 


while others gaining the whahng- 
spades, used in digging into the fish 
when caught, continued a most furious 
attack; notwithstanding the disparity, 
the crew succeeded in driving them to 
the stem of the vessel, where they 
Jeaped overboard and regained their 
canoes. It is worthy of remark, that 
when any of the natives were wounded, 
or stunned by being knocked down, 
they were instantly thrown by their 
comrades into the sea, where they 
either swam, or were picked up by their 
companions, who frequently attempted 
to accompany them to return, but were 
always repulsed in endeavouring to get 
up the sides, and throughout encou- 
raged them by lond cheering. On their 
quitting the Syren, the crew com- 
menced firing, and though greatly ex- 
hausted, having a ready supply of am- 
munition, it was kept up while within 
musket-shot, but with what effect is 
not known, as several they supposed 
killed, from their falling into the 
water, were seen to rise and regain 
their canoes ; nearly the whole of the 
ship’s company were wounded severely 
in this attack; the effects of which, 
notwithstanding the unremitting exer- 
tions and skill of the surgeon, several 
will never, it is feared, entirely recover 
from; and it is to be regretted that the 
carpenter, named Jos. Caulfield, who 
fought most courageously, lost his life 
by a blow from a whale-spade, which 
nearly severed his head from his body, 
as did Wm. Warrer, boat steerer to the 
second mate, who was speared most 
dreadfully through the body ;,the latter 
has left an aged mother, and the former 
a wife and ten children, living in Lon- 
don, totally unprovided for. The re- 
treat of the savages was as sudden as 
the attack ; from their mode of which, 
their pronunciation of certain words, 
their jealousy in parting from their 
weapons, the seizure of peculiar imple- 
ments, and converting them into wea- 
pons, the attack and seizure of the 
Captain, and its commencing when 
there were fewest on the deck, the 
crew continue in opinion, that the 
whole was concerted and organized by 
Europeans or Americans, resident in 
the island. What «deterred them from 
entertaining the least suspicion was, 
the Syren having a short time previous 
spoke to a vessel, which stated she had 
been aground near the Pelew Islands, 
and the prompt assistance that had 
been rendered by the natives.’ 
Dreadful Shipwreck.—We mention- 
ed, in our last, the destruction by fire 
of the American Indiaman, Edward 


























Newton. We are now enabled to fur- 
nish the full particulars of this melan- 
choly occurrence, conveyed in a letter 
from Captain Bertody to his owners at 
Boston, dated St. Phillip de Benguela, 
March 12th, 1824, of which the follow- 
ing are extracts . 

‘I have the painful task to perform 
of giving ‘you an account of the des- 
truction of the Edward Newton by fire. 
The impression forces itself upon me, 
and J cannot help remarking the great 
mercy of God in our preservation 
through the perils of a boisterous ocean 
in open boats; and fivally, when our 
case seemed helpless, and death (either 
by sword or famine) appeared inevit- 
able, by our sudden and unexpected 
deliverance into the hands of civilized 
aud hospitable people. 

* I will endeavour, as well as the be- 
wildered state of my faculties will ad- 
mit, to give you some particulars of 
this distressing affair. I left Calcutta 
on the 15th December; Madras and 
Pondicherry on the 28th of the same 
month ; had rounded the Cape of Good 
Hope, and was making the most of a 
fair wind, with the prospect of a short 
passage, when, on the 20th of February, 
in lat, 29. S. long. 104 E. this dreadful 
calamity befell us. Outhe day above- 
mentioned, at half-past five o’clock in 
the evening, smoke was discovered 
issuing from beneath the cabin deck, 
through the apertures of the run-scut- 
tle, which being instantly removed, 
discovered the ship to be ou fire. Every 
exertion was made tosmother the flames, 
but all to no purpose, as by opening 
the hatch it took vent, and fanned the 
flames, which rushing furiously up, 
filled the cabin, and obliged us to re- 
treat, or perish where we were. The 
fire followed us so closely, and spread 
so rapidly under deck, and the thick 
sulphureous smoke produced by burn- 
ing saltpetre, haviug penetrated every 
part of the hull, we gave up all hope of 
saving the ship, and turned our atten- 
tion to the preservation ef our lives ; 
and it was by the greatest exertions 
only that the boats were got out, and 
that we escaped sharing the fate of our 
ship, It does appear almost incredible, 
but it is no less true, that in fifty mi- 
nutes from the time the discovery was 
made, we were all in the boats, and 
the ship in one general blaze, even to 
the royal-mast heads, The flames 
from aft rushed along the main deck 
with such impetuosity, that the instant 
the launch struck the water, a lady 
passenger, with three children (one an 
iufaut), were actually caught up and 
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thrown into her. There was no possi- 
bility of getting below after our first 
retreat from the cabin; consequently 
not an article could be saved, either of 
wearing apparel, papers, or any thing 
which could serve us as food. Every 
thing of the stock kind was also de- 
voured by the fire during this scene of 
distress and confusion. We may surely 
account it a providential circumstance, 
that we saved the only cask, containing 
twelve gallons of water, all the others 
being under deck ; with which, and a 
bag containing fifteen pounds of bread, 
with a basket of potatoes, we pushed 
off from the ship, being at the time 
so entirely enveloped in smoke, as not 
to be able to discern each other in the 
same boat. After pulling off, we re- 
mained at a short distance to the wind- 
ward, with all eyes fixed on the shock- 
ing scene before us. The flames had 
now got possession of every part of the 
hull, and had ascended the masts, as 
before stated, to the royal-mast heads, 
the whole presenting one solid body of 
fire, the dense columns of smoke 
shooting up and mixing with the clouds, 
a scene sufficient to appal the stoutest 
heart. 

‘ At half-six o’clock, our goodly ship 
being dismasted, and burnt to the lower 
deck, which had previously blown up, 
disappeared and sunk, and nothing re- 
mained of her except a few floating 
fragments of burnt spars. Night closed 
the scene, and left us to realize the 
misery ofour situation. There remained 
no hope of obtaining any thing that 
might float from the wreck. All the 
provisions, being below, were destroy- 
ed with the ship, and our small stock 
threatened us with starvation. We had, 
therefore, no time to lose, but to make 
every possible exertion to reach the 
coast of Africa, and with the help of 
two pieces of burnt sails and a com- 
pass, without charts, or covering of 
any description, except what we stood 
in, we shaped our course (as we sup- 
posed ) for the nearest point of the con- 
tinent, in boats; myself, Mrs. Nixon 
and children, and ten men in the 
launch, the officers and three men in 
the other. Strong southerly winds 
and a northerly current greatly pro- 
tracted our passage, and prevented our 
making the coast until the 29th. We 
saw the land, coast of Caffraria, in lat. 
19 S., a dreary, sterile coast, inhabited 
by negroes and wild beasts, and pre- 
senting to us nothing but mountains of 
burning sands; and, on the sea-coast, 
affording no fresh water. ‘To have 
landed here, would dgybtless have been 
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fatal to us all; and notwithstanding 
we were reduced by thirst to a state 
bordering op desperation, our reason 
still prevailed, and we had the fortitude 
to keep the sea with the land in sight 
After suffering all that human nature 
could endure during twenty days, in 
the boats, we arrived on the 10th in, 
stant, at this settlement, and were re- 
ceived by the Governor in a most kind 
and hospitable manner, whose gene- 
rous and unremitted exertions to sup- 
ply our wants, and render our situation 
comfortable, do honour to himsel!, aud 
entitle him to our lasting gratitude. 

‘Mrs. Nixon, the lady passenger 
before mentioned, is the widow of an 
officer of the King’s 44th regiment, 
now in Bengal, a vative of Halifax, for 
whom our friend, Mr. Newton, at Cal- 
cutta, interested bimself to procure a 
passage to America. 


MEDITERRANEAN, 


Constantinople —The latest letters 
from the Turkish Capital, state that 
Lord Strangford had resumed his efforts 
to induce the Divan to give at length 
positive orders for the evacuation of 
the principalities. He has to this end 
transmitted to the Reis Effendi a very 
urgent note, in which he manifests the 
dissatisfaction of the Russian Cabinet 
at seeing that the Ottoman Government 
has not yet taken any steps to fulfil 
its promises relative to Wallachia. He 
shows how weak the reasons are which 
the Porte alleges for delaying indefi- 
nitely the evacution of Moldavia, The 
Reis Effendi, it seems, not having been 
authorized to answer this note, the 
British Ambassador has demanded and 
obtained audiences of that minister 
and of the Grand Vizier. We can only 
conjecture what passed at these con- 
ferences ; but itis known that the opi- 
nion of a diplomatic character in Pera 
is, that Lord Strangford was made sen- 
sible that the Grand Vizier and the 
Reis Effendi were sincere, but that 
their hands were tied on account of the 
intrigues of a numerous party, which 
aims at their overthrow. This party, 
which has gained ground in the Divan, 
has succeeded in causing the departure 
of the Turkish troops from the princi- 
palities to be considered as contrary to 
the interests of the Porte. This is the 
cause of the continual tergiversations 
of the Turkish ministers in the nego- 
tiations so long carried on by the mi- 
nisters of England and Austria, acting 
as mediators in the differences between 
Turkey and Russia. , 

The official advices from Constanti- 
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we 


nople announce the arrival there of 
five hundred heads and two thousaud 
ears! trophies of the Turkish capture 
of Ipsara. These brutal spoils were 
exhibited over the gate of the Seraglio. 
The following notice was also append- 
ed to the gate a few days previous to 
this barbarous exhibition. 

‘The Greek rebels inhabiting some 
of the islands of the Archipelago, not 
having up to the present time encoun- 
tered the formidable forces of Islamism, 
have fortified themselves in their 
islands, and have employed the influ- 
ence of their infidel religion to procure 
all sorts of means of exercising every 
kind of atrocious cruelty on the Mu- 
sulmans. Our intention in consequence 
being very just aud very frank, we 
resolved, with the assistance of a pro- 
tecting God, to begin by punishing the 
audacity and ingratitude of these rebels 
in the island of Ipsara, which has been 
well fortified by these islanders. For 
this purpose the Imperial fleet, com- 
manded by our Head-Admiral, Cous- 
rer Mehemet-Pasha, having assaulted 
the island, began by firing on all the 
batteries under the command of the 
rebels, who were surprised on the 
other side by a large number of troops 
landed from the ships, composed of Ja- 
nissaries and Seimens. These valiant 
soldiers having surrounded the enemy 
sword in hand, and stopping them by 
their collars, displayed the greatest in- 
trepidity and courage in the attack. 
Finally, by the favour and assistance 
of God, the army of the Islams covered 
themselves with glory, and the infidels 
suffered their just punishment. Sur- 
prised by the valour of our courageous 
soldiers, the Islanders, as well as the 
infidel Albanians, who had been in- 
duced to aid them, were all sabred in 
thirty-six hours, and the radiant glory 
of Islamism was in an instant fully 
avenged for the audacious enterprise of 
its enemies. Ten of their principal 
captains and five hundred infidels are 
taken prisoners, and more than one 
hundred pieces of cannon have fallen 
into our power, In this manner the 
island of Ipsara having been con- 
quered, our valiant Captain Pasha has 
sent us five hundred heads of these 
infidels, more than two thousand ears, 
and thirty-three flags, which will be 
exposed here, on the ground before the 
great gate of the Seraglio,’ 

Smyrna.—The following is an ex- 
tract of a letter from Smyrna, dated 
July 17: 

*‘ Whilst I am writing, numbers of 
vessels and boats are arriving from 




































Ipsara, loaded with troops and their 
plunder, for every man has a right to 
all he secures. I have seen landed 
some little children, who are made 
slaves, and a few women, one very 
handsomely dressed in satin, all im 
possession of the brutal soldiers, and 
will soon be offered to the highest 
bidder. This is a heart-rending scene, 
and one which makes an Englishman 
shudder. Some of the children are 
pretty little creatures of two and three 
years old, and are totally unconscious 
of their misfortunes. Sacks of clothes, 
and furniture, and jewels, and money, 
are also being unloaded. One man 
showed 500 dollars, another produced 
130 doubloons ; to-day a Turk brought 
a large bag full of ladies’ silk aud satin 
gowns belonging to the Ipsariots, and 
asked me to purchase them. Another 
man brought me two antique rings, 
which I might have bought for a trifling 
sum. There is one thing consoling, 
however, with regard to the captives 
which the Turks take in their warfare. 
It is, that they are generally very kind 
to them, especially to the children ; 
and it is very common to see a great 
attachment between the Turk and his 
little slave, who often is treated like 
his own child. However, subscriptions 
will most likely be raised amongst the 
Franks here, and the greater part of 
those taken at Ipsara will be purchased 
and set at liberty. Astonishing deeds 
of heroism are related of the women 
of Ipsara in the late affair; many of 
them defended themselves sword in 
hand, and; in some instances, after 
having slain two or three of the enemy, 
have deliberately stabbed themselves, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ We are not Sciots, pa- 
tiently to give up our lives and liberty.” 
In other instances, they sacrificed their 
children, and afterwards themselves ; 
on this account, it is said, that there 
are so few captives, compared with 
the number slain. Any prisoner that 
the Turks take, capable of bearing 
arms, is immediately killed, to pre- 
vent expense and trouble. I passed 
between Ipsara and Mytelene three 
days before the late affair; at the for- 
mer place, I saw the whole Turkish 
fleet, consisting of about two hundred 
sail of various sizes. It is difficult to 
ascertain fhe numbers killed during 
the whole conflict.’ 

Egypt.—By accounts from Alexan- 
dria, we learn that the plague had 
ceased at Cairo; but some cases still 
occurred at Alexandria, which created 
much alarm. This city presented the 
appearance of a town in time of war, 
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owing to the troops about to march 
against the Greeks being then there. 
These troops are spoken of in the high- 
est terms for equipment and discipline. 
A revolt had taken place among the 
lower classes of the people in the neigh- 
bourhood of Thebes, which extended 
upwards as far as Esneh, and down- 
wards to Ghenné, It was suppressed 
by the arrival of 1500 Turkish Cavalry 
and 4000 Arabs. Messrs. Catherwood, 
Scoles, Westcar, and H. Parke, the 
architect, who had been into Egypt 
on a scientific excursion, were all well 
at the end of April. It was reported 
that the Pasha of Egypt would this 
year raise fifty thousand bales of cot- 
ton, the greater partof which will pro-~ 
bably be sent to England. 

Greece.—In our last we stated the 
capture of Ipsara by the Turks, and 
the disastrous effect it would probably 
have on the Greek cause. We have 
now however to speak of an action 
worthy of the best days of ancieut 
Greece; av action which shows that 
the modern Greeks have not degene- 
rated from the spirit of their ancestors, 
and which claims for them the sympa- 
thy of every man. It appears that some 
of the Ipsariot vessels, having escaped 
by flight the catastrophe of the 3d July, 
did their utmost, when they reached 
Hydra, to obtain assistance, from 
which they might expect some advan- 
tage, because, when they left Ipsara, 
two of the strongest forts yet resisted 
the Turks. The Hydriots in fact put 
to sea with all expedition, with thirty 
armed vessels, landed at Samos, took 
on board Albanian and other troops, 
and appeared on the 16th before Ip+ 
sara, when the fate of that unfortunate 
island had been long decided. The 
Captain Pasha had left behind only six 
or 700 men, some boats for removing 
the booty, and a couple of gun-boats. 
The Hydriots landed suddenly, cut all 
the Turks to pieces, retook the booty, 
destroyed the boats, and having effect- 
ed this heroic design, retired before 
the Turkish squadron could getin order 
either to'prevent. the slaughter or re- 
venge it. The Gonsul of a secondary 
Italian state, residing at Scio, who has 
been accused of having compromised 
his honour and diplomatic character at 
the time of the massacre at that island, 
has perished in the most tragical man+ 
ner at Ipsara. As soon as the news of 
the Captain Pasha’s success arrived, 
he instantly repaired, with a score of 
his assistants, all Franks, to the scene 
of carnage. His object was to pur- 
chase, at a cheap rate, the spoils of the 
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unfortunate Ipsariots from the Asiatic 
troops. A similar speculation had suc- 
ceeded very well at Scio, and he had 
already filled several vessels at Ipsara 
with booty, when the Ipsariots so un- 
expectedly returned, and fell with fury 
on these mercenary despoilers. The 
Consul and his twenty assistants suf- 
fered the most severe torments before 
they expired. The Ipsariot women en- 
couraged their husbands to the work 
of vengeance, and they themselves 
mutilated the Consul in a cruel manner 
before putting him to death. 

The latest advices from the Turkish 
fleet state that it was at Mitylene pre- 
vious to its attack on Samos, for which 
it was making preparation. The Egyp- 
tian fleet was off Rhodes, and was de- 
Stined for the Morea. 

The Turkish Government, it is insi- 
nuated, has a horrible project in con- 
templation, namely, to carry away, 
from the Morea, the whole of the 
Christian population, and settle them 
in Egypt, and to bring Egyptians to 
inhabit that beautiful Peninsula. Will 
it be believed that many unworthy 
Christians in Pera have expressed the 
most inhuman joy at this shocking 
report ? 

The following is the Greek account 
of the re-capture of Ipsara, which it 
will be seen differs materially from the 
first :— 

‘It was on July 7, three days after 
the affair at Ipsara, that the squadron 
of Admiral Miaulis Vocos arrived at 
the anchorage of that island, where 
9000 Turks were disputing for the ruins 
of the half-destroyed city which they 
occupied. The Captain Pasha had 
left the vicinity 24 hours before. On 
seeing the labarum, the barbarians 
uttered fearful cries. They regarded 
themselves as betrayed, and offered ne 
resistance, and 2000 Schypetars, Mo- 
hammedans, were the only persons who 
resisted. Their efforts were vain. Two 
Turkish frigates and ten brigs being 
set on fire, carried terror among the 
infidels, who threw themselves into the 
sea; and on the ]0th, in the evening, 
more than seven thousand infidels had 
perished. The shore was covered with 
ruins, the hills stained with blood, and 
the Greek squadron, having chased 
about sixty vessels, forced forty of them 
ashore at Scio, where a great number 
of Turks lost their lives and property.’ 

The following summary, from the 
Globe and Traveller of September 22, 
contains the latest and most authen- 
tic information from this interesting 
quarter :— 


We have received several numbers 
of the Greek Telegraph, published at 
Missolonghi in the months of June and 
July, by which we are made acquaint- 
ed with some events which, though 
got very recent, have not been before 
known in England. The war in Greece, 
in fact, at present (as it was of old, 
and as, from the nature of the country, 
it must continue to be till the enemy is 
thrown entirely upon the defensive), is 
carried on simultaneously, and often 
with various success in many distinct 
and distant points. Persons in this 
country who Soe not made themselves 
acquainted with this fact, and with the 
state of the Greek affairs in general, 
consider the news from Greece as more 
coutradictory than it really is, and at- 
tribute to the conflicting intelligence 
the uncertainty which arises from their 
own inattention. The more narrowly 
the contest in Greece is looked into, 
the more reason there is to admire the 
energy of the people. The war may 
be considered as divided into several 
distinct districts, where with more or 
less interruption it is carried on, the 
operations in one having little imme- 
diate influence over those in the others. 

In Peloponnesus, which is entirely 
in the hands of the Greeks, with the 
exception of Coron and Modon on 
the south-west, and Patras and the 
Castle of the Morea on the north-west 
of the Peninsula, the war is confined 
to the blockade of those places, with 
the exception of the intestine hostilities 
which, when there is no danger from 
the Turks, the Capitani occasionally 
carry on among themselves. 

In Epirus and Etolia, and generally 
Western Greece, the war is rendered 
complicated by the changeable disposi- 
tion of the half-Mohammedan Scype- 
tars of Albania, who are at times will- 
ing to fight for the Turks, at others 
equally well inclined to fight against 
them; but always disinclined to fight 
at all except for present pay, or San- 
guine hopes of plunder. The Epirote 
or Albanian Mohammedans are indeed 
the only troops of whom the Greeks of 
the Continent have any dread; for 
they are the only ones possessed by the 
Turks who are at all fit fer warfare in 
a mountainous country. ‘ J Osmanii 
dell’ Asia,’ says a writer at Missolon- 
ghi, ‘ accostumatia vivere al uso Orien- 
tale, non potranno far il minimo danno 
allo stato della Grecia; and this ex- 
pression will not appear exaggerated 
to those who have watched the fate of 
the large and tumultuous armies whieh 
Drama Ali, Khourchid Pasha, and 
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other Generals, have directed against 
the Morea. At present it seems that 
great dissensions reign among the Al- 
banians, with a more than usual indif- 
ference to the commands of the Sultan. 
One of the Pashas of Albania, Omer 
Pasha, has been declared Fermanli (or 
outlawed) by the Porte ; and under his 
orders the Turkish Governors have 
been refused admittance into Arta and 
Prevesa by Bechir Aga, who command- 
ed those places, the most important in 
the south of Albania. Taking advan- 
tage of this disunion, Zonga, Stornaris, 
Rango, and other Greek Capitani of 
Etolia and Epirus, united their forces 
and marched against Arta at the end of 
June ; but it is not probable that they 
can do more than blockade it. Mean- 
while there is no Turkish force to in- 
terfere with the west of Greece south 
of the Aspropotamo, though there is 
still a small Turkish garrison in Le- 
panto, ready to surrender when they 
are either biibed or beaten. 

In Eastern Greece Odysseus has still 
the guard of the passage of Thermo- 
pyle, where he has so often done good 
service by keeping out the Turks, as 
well in the case of the host of Drama 
Ali, by letting them pass, and after- 
wards cutting off their communications 
with Larissa. Odysseus has the mili- 
tary command of the whole of the an- 
cient Attica and Beeotia. Gouras, one 
of his friends and companions, com- 
mands the citadel of Athens, and it was 
by him (Gouras) that a force under 
Dervisch Pasha was recently defeated. 

In Eubcea also a part of the troops 
of Odyssens carried on the war during 
the last spring, and pressed Carysto 
and Negropont as vigorously as their 
means of attack allowed. These places 
have been since supplied and victuall- 
ed, and a considerable body of Turks 
landed in the isle, from which we be- 
Jieve Dervisch Pasha’s body was de- 
tached into Attica. The Turks, how- 
ever, are not formidable enough to do 
any thing against the Greeks in the 
mountainous parts of Eubeea, and will 
be probably soon shut up again in the 
fortresses. 

Crete or Candia is in nearly the same 
state as Eubeea, but no very recent ac- 
counts of the war there have been re- 
ceived. The Turks hold the fortresses 
of Canea, Suda, Retymo, and Candia ; 
and occasionally, when they receive re- 
inforcements from the Pasha of Egypt, 
or from Constantinople, venture into 
the open country ; but they have never 
assailed the Greeks in thé mountaius 
without suffering severe loss. Ocea- 
sionally the Candiots have received aid 
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from the Morea, and an expedition of 
4000 men was said to be preparing to 
be sent there so long aguas the middle 
of June. 

The events of the naval war, the at- 
tack on Ipsara, and the meditated 
expedition against Samos, are well 
known; but the exclusive interest in 
the fate of Ipsara has prevented the 
notice of another event in one of the 
islands, highly creditable to the Greeks. 
To the southward of the Gulf of Salo- 
nica runs a chain of islands called De- 
mononisi, or Devil’s Islands. Previ- 
ously to the attack on Ipsara, the Turk- 
ish fleet disembarked on one of these 
islands (Scopelo) 2000 of the rabble of 
Constantinople, dignified by the name 
of Janissaries. In this island was Ca- 
ratasso, a chief, who had previously 
distinguished himself on the Continent. 
He made no opposition to the landing 
of the Turks, but (according to the 
Greek Telegraph of July Ist) after- 
wards, as soon probably as the main 
body of the Turkish fleet had removed 
toa distance, be attacked them, killed 
nearly half of these disorderly troops, 
drove some into the sea, and obliged 
the rest to take shelter in their barks. 

Toniun Islands.—The last accounts 
from Corfu state that the following 
proclamation of Sir Frederick Adam 
had been issued there :— 

* His Excellency the Lord High 
Commissioner, having to-day received 
an official note from the Consul-Gene- 
ral of his Majesty in Albania, that the 
plague has manifested itself in that 
country, and has penetrated to Arta and 
the places in the neighbourhood ; re- 
flecting on the troubles existing in the 
environs of this country which have 
taken place very recently in that part 
of Albania, and the state of war in 
which it is, considering that the fre- 
quent communications and the con- 
tinual commerce between this island 
and the countries infected expose it to 
contagion, has ordered the execution 
of the proclamation dated 23d July, 
1322, the object of which is to hinder 
all communication with Epirus, Al- 
bania, and Acarnania, where the infec- 
tion has manifested itself, in order that 
every person may conform to it.’ 

Hayti.—By the last arrival from St. 
Domingo we have received the fullow- 
ing 

PROCLAMATION. 
Joun Pever Boyer, President of 
Hayti. 

* Haytians— Twenty years have 
elapsed since the memorable epoch, 
when after having, at the price of your 
blood, repossessed’ yourselves of your 
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rights, you proclaimed your national 
independence, 

* During this period, notwithstanding 
your desire to live in peace, you were 
still, for a length of time, under the 
obligation of continuing hostilities, 
But at length, thanks be to Providence, 
your courage aad perseverance were 
crowned with the most happy success, 

* The Government, penetrated with 
its duties, whilst it persisted in its ef- 
forts to secure the triumph of liberty, 
never discontinued, even during the 
greatest political storms, to direct your 
minds towards order and civilization. 
This was the study of my illustrious 
predecessor ; the measures which ema- 
nated from his genius, in order to at-+ 
tain this object, are known to the 
whole world ; and it would be superflu- 
ous here to enumerate them. 

‘ Animated with his spirit from the 
moment of my being called to succeed 
him, J have made it my anxious endea- 
vour to march in his footsteps. My so- 
licitude was, among other objects of 
public interest, constantly occupied 
upon the means of effecting direct and 
official relations with the Governinents 
of those states which carry on trade 
with Hayti. The advantages which 
they derive therefrom are universally 
known. 

* It was natural to think, in this state 
of things, that intentions so laudable 
would have a favourable result, Jus- 
tice, philanthropy, the interests of a wise 
policy, which should tend to consolidate 
the prosperity of commerce, all con- 
eurred in sanctioning the conclusion 
of this great object. Who, indeed, 
could reasonably oppose it? For a long 
time we have been completely emanci- 
pated. Tranquil in our own country, 
faithful to our constitutional duties, we 
remain absolutely strangers to the co- 
lonial system which now exists, or may 
continue to exist, in the islands of this 
Archipelago. No well-founded re- 
wuahdivens consequently be made to us. 

* Nevertheless how have our upright 
dispositions been appreciated ? What 
return have they met with from the dif- 
ferent Governments? From {some a 
humiliating silence, which as much 
wounds the magnanimity of the nation, 
as it is contrary to the rules prescribed 
by sound reason,—from others the ma- 
nifestation of pretensions, the injustice 
of which is revolting, and which na- 
tional honour, in accordance with our 
feelings and our duties, allows us not, 
under any consideration, to admit. 

* It is evident that the outrage offer- 
ed to the Haytian character is a de- 
plorable effect of the absurd prejudice 


resulting from the difference of colour. 
Yes, it must be authoritatively declar- 
ed, upon this disgraceful motive alone 
is grounded the unjust policy of which 
we complain. Is any fresh proof of this 
truth requisite? We shall find it—O! 
infamy !—in the proscription now eu- 
forced more than ever, in certain coun- 
tries against men of the tint of Hay- 
tians. We shall find it in the avowed 
recognition which some powers, whilst 
they decline an acknowledgment of 
our rights, have made of the Republi- 
can States recently established in South 
America.—These strange proceedings, 
horrible as they are, would have ap- 
peared less surprising ata less advanced 
pene. But now, when Divine Justice 
1as signalized its determination by put- 
ting, in this part of the world, its seal 
to changes which have disconeerted all 
human foresight ; now, when such is 
the empire of light, that even those, whe, 
blinded by chimerical pretensions, be- 
lieved themselves the masters elected 
to rule over us, are only ridiculous in 
the eyes of the new Haytiau generation, 
which knows only by tradition, both 
their past crimes and the folly of their 
vain presumption—how can we conceive 
the real existence of such a delirium as 
that manifested by our enemies? 

‘ Haytians !—Aiter this series of facts, 
the evidence of which is incontestible, 
who can donbt that our true guarantee 
exists only in our own determination ? 
Who can feel otherwise than that we 
ought to be ready to combat? Yes! 
you are convinced of it. Our union is, 
accordingly, for ever indestructible, 
and the Haytian people, under whatr 
ever circumstances, will prove to the 
world, in defending their cause, to 
what a pitch of heroism they can soar, 
and what is their fidelity to their oath— 
to live free or perish. 

‘ To conclude.—We are enlightened 
by experience ; we ought to rely only 
on our own energy. But in complain- 
ing of the injustice exercised towards 
us, in taking precautions for the future, 
we shall ever pe csevere in our principles 
of probity. t our enemies, setting 
at nought, so far as regards us, both 
religion and morality, persist in ac- 
knowledging only the prejudices of 
pride, the Haytians will ever give proofs 
of those generous sentiments which 
characterize a free nation. Our cause 
is sacred : it is under the protection of 
the Omnipotent. Thus firm at our 
post, and confident in the heroic and 
unshaken resolution of our fellow coun- 
trymen, we will defend-until our last 
gasp the liberty and independence of 
our country,’ 
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India Directors,—Among the latest 
and most current rumours afloat re- 
specting anticipated changes in the 
East India Direction, it is said that 
Mr. Edmonstone intends shortly to re- 
tire: from the state of his health not 
permitting him to attend the laborious 
duties of his office. If this or any other 
circumstance should occasion a va- 
cancy, it his hoped and believed that 
some candidate will start on the popu- 
lar or liberal side of Indian politics— 
some friend of Colonization and a Free 
Press, if only to make the first step 
towards the advocacy of these great 
questions among the Directors them- 
selves. At present there is only one of 
the twenty-four who is understood to 
be even moderately favourable to the 
introduction of these benefits into In- 
dia; and another who might co-operate 
with him, is now absent from Eng- 
land, But, both of these are only 
Directors of yesterday, so to speak, in 
comparison at least. with the older 
veterans who have been twenty and 
thirty years working their way up 
through shipping committees, ware- 
house committees, and other inferior 
grades, to their present eminence ; 
and we should no more expect to see 
reform of any kind originate with the 
East India Directors than with the 
pretended representatives of the people 
in Parliament. Both must be first moved 
from without ; though, upon the same 
principle as we feel pleasure in witness- 
ing the addition of even one honest 
member to the list of the ** Honourable 
House,” so should we hail with satis- 
faction the addition of one liberal Di- 
rector to the two and twenty supporters 
of the old system of Indian misrule 
that now occupy the seats of profit, 
power, and patronage, in Leadenhall- 
street. 


Indian Governors.— A series of amus- 
ing incidents—such, indeed, as might 
be well worked up into a popular farce, 
under the title of ‘ The Rival Rulers, 
or Trials of Strength between an Ho- 
nourable Board in Cannon-row, and 
an Honourable Court near Fish-street 
Hill,’—have lately occurred, arising 
out of certain efforts to obtain an Indian 
Governorship for a worthy and gallant 
officer, who has not yet learnt the 
value of the maxim attributed to Swift, 
—‘ Blessed is*he that expects nothing; 
fur he.shall not be disappointed,’— 


INTELLIGENCE. 








Most of our readers will remember 
that at the period of the late Debate on 
the Indian Press, in the House of Com-~- 
mons, Mr. Lambton mentioned the 
name of Sir John Maleolm as one ge- 
nerally associated with the advocacy 
of a Free Press in India. They will 
also remember the ‘ breathless haste’ 
with which the gallant officer endea- 
voured to escape this well-meant, well- 
founded, and highly complimentary 
imputation. Sir John was then upon 
the very brink of expectation, and 
every day expected to be invested 
with an Indian Governorship. Suc- 
ceeding events threw doubts on the 
final fulfilment of these expectations ; 
and new efforts required to be made. 
Accordingly, the pages of the Asiatic 
Journal were put io requisition, and 
the Court of Proprietors was chosen as 
an arena—for repeating again, so that 
no one should be ignorant of the true 
state of the case, that the present opi- 
nions of Sir John Malcolm were as 
hostile as they had formerly been fa- 
vourable to the freedom of discussion 
in India :—the cause of this change we 
cannotof course presume to say. Every 
one believed, however, that hidden as 
its cause might appear, its consequence 
was sure to be Sir John’s appointment as 
Governor, which accordingly followed. 

It was first, we hear, intended that 
he should have the Governorship of 
Madras; and it is even said that he 
was actually appointed. His Majesty's 
ministers, however, had determined 
that Mr. Lushington should fill the 
first vacancy ; and he, being an old 
Madras servart, as well as a zealous 
supporter of power at home, was thought 
to be quite as eligible as Sir John Mal- 
colm. He was accordingly suggested 
by them; but the Court of Directors 
would not name the individual whom 
Ministers had signified their readiness 
to confirm, nor would Ministers con- 
firm the individual whom the Court 
had actually appointed. It does not 
appear that,either party had the virtue 
to o®ject to this appointment on the 
strong ground that they might have 
urged, namely this—that the Com- 
mander in Chief at Madras, Sir Alex- 
ander Campbell, being the father-in- 
law of Sir John Malcolm, the intended 
Governor, it was consonant with hu- 
man nature and the best affections of 
the heart to suppose, that so far from 
being a check on each other, as these’ 
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separate holders of power ought always 
to be, there are few measures which 
the one might propose that the other 
would not be likely to accede to; and 
their joint influence in the council 
would thus form a league which no 
opposing force could withstand. 

Mr. Lushington, it is said, prefers 
3ombay; and it was intended, princi 
pally for his accommodation, to prevail 
on Mr. Elphinstone to accept the Pre 
sidency of Madras, asa step above that 
of Bombay, and yield up the latter to 
Mr. Lushington. It has been ascer- 
tained, however, that Mr. Elphinstone’s 
attachment to Bombay 1s tov strong to 
admit of a hope of his leaving that Pre- 
sideucy for Madras, where, though the 
rank is one degree higher, the emolu- 
ments of office are only the same, and 
the society entirely different. 

Another effort was to be made for 
Sir John Malcolm, alter the refusal of 
Ministers to confirm his appointment 
to Madras, and accordingly the Court 
of Directors are said to have proposed 
the actual removal of Mr. Elphinstone 
from Bombay to Madras, under the 
plea of promotion, in order to make 
room for Sir John Malcolm there ; and 
to have followed up this measure by 
the positive appointment of the latter 
to the Goveruorship of that Island. 
The Ministers, however, are still un- 
moved, and have refused to confirin 
Sir John in his office. Lord Liverpool, 
indee.l, has been known to say that his 
objection to the appointment of any 
Company’s servant as a Governor in 
India is such as few considerations 
would remove; and it is upon this 
ground that the appointment of Lord 
Strathallen (formerly Mr. Drummond, 
who was a Company’s servant in 
China), who had been also proposed 
for Madras, was objected to, and has 
not accordingly taken place. It is said 

that the expected vacancy was offered 
to Sic William A‘Court, but that he 
declined to accept it; and it is just as 
doubtful as ever whether Mr. Lushine- 
ton will go out or not. 

It must be clear from all this, that 
the Board of Control and the Court of 
Directors do not always agree. But, 
to the discredit of both be it spoaen, 
their differences are almost wholly con- 
fined to questions of patronage, and 
matters affecting the interests of ex- 
pectants looking out for the emolu- 
ments of office. They can agree cor- 
dially enough when any private indivi- 
dual, who has neither friends in the 
Board nor in the Direction, is to be 
crushed and ruined; and they can 


coolly consign to oblivion (as far as 
their neglect can effect it) a great 
question, like that of the Press, in- 
volving the fate of millions, rather than 
disturb each other by the slightest dif- 
ference of opinion: at the same time 
that they can maintain a struggle for 
months about a governorship, aud put 
forth all their strength in the battle ; 
although whether the place be given to 
A. or B. must be a matter of little or no 
importance to the great mass of the 
Native community, who under the pre 

sent system of irrespousible rule, are 
sure to be ill-governed, whoever may 
be sent out to feed upon them for bis 
season, till he be relieved by some 
other needy aspirant after fortune like 
himself. 


Steam Navigation to India.—On 
Weduesday, the 23d of September, a 
meeting of the Committee for com- 
mencing a Steam Navigation to India 
took place in the City of London. Se- 
veral scientific gentlemenin the service 
of the East India Company were present. 
They had been appointed to investigate 
the plan, and had reported favourably 
of the undertaking, It was finally 
determined to carry it into immediate 
execution. The route is proposed to 
be round the Cape of Good Hope, and 
not by the Red Sea, as was formerly 
intended. We feel as sincere and 
strong a desire as any parties can do, 
to see the intercourse between Great 
Britain and her Eastern possessions 
rendered more speedy than at present : 
and shall, therefore, rejoice at the sue- 
cess of the present undertaking. We 
have still, however, strong doubts of 
its being brought to supersede the use 
of sailing ships by that route: which 
we shall find a future opportunity to 
express more at large. We hear that 
the Dutch are actually constructing a 
steam vessel at the Hague, for the 
purpose of going to Batavia; and be- 
tween both these nations it is likely 
that the fullest trial of its utility will 
be made. Of its practicability we en- 
tertain no doubt whatever: it must be 
as easy to take a steam vessel to India 
as to America. But the supply of fuel 
at the different stations, the want of 
capacity for cargo, and the numerous 
objections which present themselves to 
passengers, particularly on a long 
voyage, are considerations of the great- 
est importance ; and such as will ope- 
rate, far more powerfully than any 
physical obstacles, to prevent theim, for 
many years at least, from being very 
generally adopted. 
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Editor of the Suppressed Journal at 
the Cape—lIt is said that Mr. Greig, 
the editor of the South African Adver- 
tiser, has arrived at St, Helena, on his 
way to England, for the purpose of 
seeking redress of the Government, or 
by law, of Lord Charles Somerset, for 
the late suppression of that journal at 
the Cape of Good Hope. We earnestly 
and heartily wish him success, and 
shall be ready to lend our aid towards 
its attainment. But the history of 
recent transactions, as it regards the 
countenance given in England, to the 
suppression of all public discussion in 
India, lead us to fear that Mr. Greig 
will meet with no compensation from 
Parliament, for his undeserved losses. 
In a court of law he may, perhaps, 
have better hopes of success; since 
the same protection does not appear to 
be given by law to acts of oppression 
in the Colonies, that is extended to si- 
milar acts under the East India Com- 
pany’s government. If the case can 
be fairly brought before a British jury, 
some good may be done; and public 
attention at least be roused to the 
evils of irresponsible power in the 
hands of distant and tyrannical rulers. 


Sale of Slaves in England—Many 
of our readers were greatly shocked, 
and well they might be, indeed, at 
reading an account of the sale of emas- 
culated negroes in Calcutta, for the 
purpose of serving as eunuch guards 
to the harems of the rich Mohamme- 
dans in India. Their surprise, how- 
ever, will be no doubt as great, and 
their indignation will perhaps be great- 
er, at hearing that slaves can be, and 
have been also soldin England. In con- 
firmation of this fact, we need only in- 
sert the following paragraph, which has 
appeared in most of the London papers. 

‘ Fifty-four negroes were sold yes- 
terday (Aug. 27,) at the Auction Mart. 
They were declared to be worth 3,000/, 
but with the buildings and works of a 
sugar estate, including one hundred 
acres, they produced only 830/. This 
is the second instance of this same 
description of traffic at the same place 
within eighteen months.’ 

The English editors who have joined 
in the ridicule of the Americans for 
their permitting slaves to be bought 
and sold in a country of free men, who 
have been pleased with the satire of 
Mr. Mathews, in the farce of Jonathan 
in England, when he expresses his as- 
tonishment that in so free a country, a 
man cannot be allowed to flog his own 
negro—have been generally silent upoy 
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this disgraceful transaction taking place 
under their own eyes: The selling of 
slaves in America excites their utmost 
indignation ; the same act done in the 
Auction Mart of London, raises no 
emotion whatever within their breasts. 
But, in truth, the real advocates of 
slavery are much more numerous in 
England than the friends of negro 
emancipation: and added to this, the 
slaveholders, poor as they may be, are 
known to distribute large sums annu- 
ally, among that part of the press 
which is to be bought up, for the ad- 
vocacy of their views, while the virtue 
of the remaining portion of the press is 
not strong enough to induce them to 
make the same exertions for a good 
cause, on its own merits, that others 
do fora well-paying one, the chief at- 
traction of which, in their eyes, is the 
gold that rewards their labours. 


Benefits of Transmission —Among 
the Police Reports of the past month, 
the following paragraph appears : 

‘On the 8th instant (September), 
Murdoch O'Brian, a native of India, 
but of Irish parents, was brought up 
before the Lord Mayor, for begging in 
the streets. It appeared that this In- 
dian-born British subject came to Eng- 
land in 1410, and returned to his na- 
tive country, India, in 1812; where he 
worked for ten years in an indigo ma- 
nufactory. After that time he was de- 
prived of his employ, and without 
having time to make an appeal, was 
shipped for this country, and landed 
without a halfpenny in his pocket. The 
Lord Mayor said the case was one of 
great hardship, and recommended the 
Indian to apply to the Directors, who 
would see that justice was done.’ 

It has been generally understood 
that the being born in Iudia is a suffi- 
cient protection against the arbitrary 
power of sending an individual out of 
the country without trial. Here is a 
case, however, which shows that it 
is not. The forcible banishment of this 
Indian-born individual has not even the 
colour of law to justify it; since, for 
such a man, no heense of residence was 
necessary. He was already in his na- 
tive country ; and could not be lawful- 
ly banished from it without the sen- 
tence of a Court of Law—a privilege 
reserved for those whose birth in the 
free soil of Britain, places them on the 
footing of slaves in her Eastern depen- 
dencies. The English Press has taken 
no notice whatever of this case either, 
unlawtul, cruel, and tyrannical as it 
That the Lord Mayor should 
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have so little knowledge of the Court 
of Directors, as to suppose that they 
would see justice done between their 
Governors abroad, and a poor man ba 
nished from their dominions, and re 
duced to begging in the streets, may 
be wondered at. Even those who have 
friends to assist, and money to spare, 
must at last sink nnder the weight of 
corrupt influence, by which a mon 
poly, like that of the East India Com 
pany, is sure to be surrounded and 
supported. Whatthen is a friendless 
and unhappy beggar todo ? The Courts 
of Law are equally open to him and 
the rich. But so, it has been justly 
said, isthe London Tavern also, to those 
who can pay. But, without this, thers 
is no hope whatever of admission to 
either ; and even with it, whoever can 
pay most, will, in the end, generally 
succeed best in both 


Lord VWitliam Bentinel It is as 
serted that Lord Charles Somerset will 
be recalled from the Cape; and iti 
added that Lord William Bentincl 
will succeed him in his Government 
We should not think either the one or 
the other of these rumours well found 
ed. The Duke of Beaufort’s interest, 
which has kept a Somerset so long in 
office, will no doubt still maintain him 
there: for, if misgovernment could 
have removed him from his post, h 
would have been obliged to quit it long 
ago. Weshould be glad to see Lord 
William Bentinck made Governor Ge 
neral of India, in lieu of Lord Am 
herst : as personal character and li- 
beral principles in so high a personage 
asthe Supreme Ruler of the East, have, 
no doubt, their influence in lessening 
the abuses of power among their un 
derlings at least. We should be still 
more pleased, however, to see the sys 
tem altered, than any change of men 
take place ; the great evils are inherent 
in that, and until it be thoroughly re- 
formed, new men, and even new mea 
sures, will effect but trifling and tem- 
porary benefit. 





Courts of Proprietors —The same 
obstacle to the convening a full Court 
of Proprietors, which was stated in our 
last, still exists, the absence of the 
principal members from town. On their 
return, however, we hope to see the 
questions intended for discussion in 
that Court renewed ; and both there, 
and in the approaching Parliament, 
much greater interest excited on In- 
dian affairs than has been hitherto 
witnessed in England, since the re- 
newal of the charter, 
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Obelish of ¢ 7 opatra.— We have heard 
that a Lieutenant of his Majesty’s 
Navy, whose name we withhold for the 
pre sent, has matured a plan for bring- 
ing to England one of the two obelisks 
at Alexandria, generally known by the 
name of Cleopatra's Needles, The 
plan is under the consideration of the 
Lords of the Admiralty ; and has re- 
ceived, we hear, the decided approba- 
tion of Mr, Croker, which is, therefore, 
likely to obtain for it also the sanction 
of his superiors. From the details of 
the plan, as we have heard them, we 
should think it quite practicable; but 
as nothing has yet transpired as to the 
official determination of the Admiralty 
on the subject, we think it due to the 
officer named to content ourselves for 
the present with this allusion to his 
project, reserving the disclosure of the 
particulars for some future opportu- 
nity. 

English Travellers in Tfrica,—It is 
probable that we shall soon receive 
some new and interesting details from 
the English travellers in the centre of 
Africa, A trunk was lately sent from 
Tripoli, in Barbary, full of manuscripts 
and papers, which is not to be opened 
till it arrives in London, Dr. Oudney, 
after reaching Soudan, died of a disease 
of the climate, and Mr. Toole also died 
of a fever at Kouka, in the kingdom of 
Bornou. Major Denham and Mr. Tyr- 
whitt were both there last May, while 
Lieut. Clapperton was proceeding alone 
through Soudan, beyond the Nile of 
the Negroes. ‘These details are con- 
tained in a letter written by M. Graserg 
de Hemse, Consular General of Swe- 
den and Norway, and Correspondent of 
the French Institute. His letter is 
dated Tripoli in the West, August 20, 
1624, 


Destinations of King’s Regiments.— 
The following arrangements having 
been submitted to his Majesty for his 
approbation, his Majesty has been 
pleased to grant his assent for the des- 
tination of the following Regiments of 
the Line, and the embarkation will 
positively take place the beginning of 
the month, on board the first vessals 
belonging to the Hon. East India Com- 
pany :—The 2d, or Queen’s Regiment, 
from England to Bombay, to relieve 
the 67th, at Bombay; the 6th, from 
the Cape of Good Hope to Bombay, to 
relieve the 47th, at Bombay ; the 3ist, 
from England to Bengal, to relieve the 
59th, at Bengal; the 45th, from Cey- 
lon to proceed to Madras, to relieve thé 
40th, at Madras; the 97th, from Eng- 
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land to Ceylon, to replace the 45th, 
going from Ceylon to Madras; the 
8th, from England to the Cape of 
Good He pe, to rey lace the 6th, going 
from the Cape of Good Hope to Bom- 
bay: the 30th, 47th, 59th, and 67th to 


return to Europe 


! 
cular, addressed to Col iels of Regi- 
ments of Cavalry and Infantry, ha 
heen issued at the War Office, dated 
July 30, 1824. 

Sir, I have the honour to sigt ify to 
you his Majesty’s pleasure, that every 
Regimental. Paymaster, now servivug, 
or who may hereafier serve, in the 
East Indies, will be expected, if re 
quired by the Local Government, to 
deposit with such Government his own 
eparate security in the sum of five 
thousand rupees, and that of another 
person in the same amount.—I am, &<¢ 

PALMERSTON, 


Launch of an East Indiaman.—A 
new East Indiaman, about 600 tous 
burden, was launched on the 30th of 
August last, from the Dock-yard of 
Messrs. Brindley and Co. at Rochester, 
built for Messrs. Macqueen and Pal 
mer. She had not proceeded faron the 
slip, when part of the cradle gave way, 
and she stopped on the sliding banks, 
but she was fortunately got off on the 
return of the tide. She is named Th 
City of Rochester, in compliment to 


the city, and as she is built on a con 


struction at once novel and economical, 
she bids fair to extend the fame of the 
city in naval architecture. Her bottom 
and sides consist of separate thick 
nesses of planks, worked fore and alt, 
lapping over the joints or seams of each 
other alternately, and under the last 
coating or outside planking, there are 
iron hoop ribs, worked at proper dis- 
tances, crossing at right angles the 
planking of the bottom, sides, and 
deck, and firmly secured, within side 
the ship, with screw-nuts made for the 
purpose, the whole forming a combi- 
nation of strength, which, upon calcu- 
lation, is estimated to resist a pressure 
of 20,000 tons. 


Dutch East India Company.—We 
have been favoured with the official 
details of the new Commercial Society 
of the Netherlands; the regulations 
were finally confirmed by his Majesty 
the King of Holland, by a decree dated 
the 14th of September. The Company 
are to have factories in Batavia and at 
Canton ; to pay particular attention to 
the East India trade, the South Sea 
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fishery, the trade to the Amerficas and 
to advance the half of the 
value of anv East or West India pro 


the Levant ; 


duce lodged in their warehouses ; and 





ure not to speculate in any description 
of stock or in exchanges.—A call of 
10 per cent n the bseriptions is 
order¢ 1 six weeks from the 14th of 
Auerust: tr ferab] scrip certificates 
will then be ; another call of 15 
per cent. is ordered in three months 


from the 14th, and the entire capital to 
be paid up on or before the Ist of July, 
1825. The capital, 37,000,000 florins. 
An annual interest of 4$ per cent. is 
guaranteed hy the King; if there is any, 
surplus profit, one-third is to be kept 
in reserve for contingencies ; the other 


two-third vided aS a bonus amoung 


Sir C. AV Carthy’ s Will —The will of 
the late unfortunate Sir Charles M‘Car- 
thy was registered in the Prerogative 
office, in Doctors’ Commons, on the 
28th of August. Probate was granted 
to his sister, Adelaide Gueroult, Coun- 
tess de Mer e, Wile »of Charles Franc OS, 
Count de Merve, as sole heiress and 





executrix, the property being stated 





(within the province of the Canterbury 
jurisdiction) to be under the sum of 
20,0007. It is contained in a series of 
papers, marked Nos. 1, 2, and 3—the 
last being ely an envelope with a 

iperscription, uid the first a letter de- 
claratory of the purport of No.2, which 


is written throughout in French, and 


contain l his te stamentary disposi- 
tions. It onsists of three letters ad- 
dressed to his sister and her husband 

the first of them is dated, like the paper 
writit No. 1, the 27th of Oct. 182], 


The tenor of the whole is expressive of 


the utmost affection and confidence in 
the Countess and his brother-in-law, to 
whom he gives the bulk of his pro- 
perty, with certain provisions, at their 
entire discretion, for bis natural chil- 
dren: of these there are four ; he men- 
tions them with much solicitude, and 
laments his never having formed a law- 
ful connexion ; two of them are by the 
same mether. The second letter in the 
testamentary paper, No. 2, is dated the 
14th of November, 1822, and begins in 
this manner :—* Thiokini¢ it was my 
duty to repair to the Geld Coast on ac- 
count of a hostile aggression from the 
Chief of the Ashantees, a barbarian to 
whom they give the title of King, and 
who in the bosom of peace has seized 
and made prisoner a Serjeant, whom 
he may murder under pretence of his 
baving spokey ill of him, | think pro- 











per to inform you,’ &c. &c. The last 
of the letters, dated the 29th of October, 
1823, at Sierra Leone, consists chiefly 
of an enumeration of property, and no 
tices the probability of his shortly hav 
ing another child, for whom he entreats 
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On Wednesday, Sept. 22d, a General 
Quarterly Court was held, for the pur 
yose of laying before the Proprietors of 
Feast India Stock, for their ap} robation, 
aresolution of the Court of Directors ot 
the 7th of July last, granting a pension 
of three hundred pounds per annum to 
Mrs. Francklyn, formerly the widow ot 
Major General Stevenson, of the Madras 
Establishment; also a resolution of th 
Court of Directors of the Mth of July, 
granting to Mr. James Marjoribanks ot 


the Bengal Civil Service, the sum of 
69,026 rupees, pon the grounds tated 
in these resolutions The Court was 


made further special, for the purpose ot 
laying before the Proprietors, for their 
approbation, in conformity with the I7tl 
section of the 6th chap. of the Bve Laws, 
a resolution of the Conrt of Directors ot 
the 2ist of July last, appointing Mr. 
Robert Martin Leede, Purveyor at the 
Military Seminary, and Steward of the 
Company’s Estate at Addiscombe, with 
a salary of four hundred pounds per ann 

The Minutes of the last Court havin: 
been gone through, the Chairman di 
rected the list of superannuations to be 
read, which contained, among others, 
the names of Messrs. Powel, Edwards, 
Gibson, and Bartholomew. 

Mr. HuME recommended that in future 
the ages of persons sup< rannuated, as 
well as their periods ot service, should 
be specified. 

Mr. LownpDEs thought it would be best 
to abolish this kind of remunerations 
on retirement, and advised the adoption 
of a plan for taking a per centage off 
each person’s salary, and letting the 
amount go to a fund for superannuating 
public servants. 

The Motion was agreed to. 


HAILEYBURY AND ADDISCOMBE 
COLLEGES. 


The CHAIRMAN stated that the returns 
of the expenditure of the Colleges at 
Haileybury and Addiscombe were laid 
before the Court, and remarked that a 
considerable diminution had taken place 
in the expense of those establishments. 
There were last year at the College ot 
Hailegburvy 172 pupils, and the general 
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bis sister’s kindness and protection 
The testator has left annuities of 500 
frances and 300 franes to two aunts. 
The other bequests are very trifling 
All the documents are in Sir Charles's 
own hand- writing. 
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expense was 18,0127. 3s. 1d. out of which 
10,698/. 19s. 6d. had been paid by private 
contributors. The Company had there- 
fore only expended 7,313/. 3s. 7d. At 
Addiscombe, last year, there were 60 
appointments, and the total number of 
scholars and cadets 374. ‘The expense to 
the Company of educating each student, 
was 692. lds. ed. besides what they paid 
themselves 

Mr. HUME commented on the insufti 
ciency of British officers in the army, in 
the West and North-west parts of India. 
He understood that in general there were 
not more than five or six ofticers to 
a corps of one thousand men; the drain 
from the regiments being occasioned by 
the number of staff appointments to 
which the officers were called away at 
the Presidencies. Y 

The CHAIRMAN assured the hon. Pro- 
prietor that this matter had been known 
as far back as November or December 
last, and that every attention had been 
paid to it by the Court of Directors, 


THE BOMBAY MINT. 


The Cnamman stated to the Court 
that two ships, the England of 426 tons, 
and the Florentia of 452 tons, had been 
taken up, by the Court of Directors, 
without the customary advertisement, in 
consequence of the urgency of the service. 

Mr. Hume thought the Act of Parlia- 
ment had been clearly violated, by omit- 
ting to advertise for the contract, and 
considered it would form a very bad pre- 
cedent, if passed over without notice. 

The CHAIRMAN replied, that these ships 
were taken up because no others would 
cut up their hatchways to receive the 
machinery on board. The machinery 
was for the erection of a Mint at Bom- 
bay. The charge of freightage was, be- 
sides, very low, being only 3/. 6s. and 
3/. 10s. per ton. ; 

PENSION TO MRS. FRANCKLYN. 

‘The Ce&arRMAN stated that the Court 
was made special for the consideration 
of the recommendation of the Court of 
Directors, for granting an annuity of 
three hundred pounds to Mrs. Francklyn, 
the widow of one of the most distin- 
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fuished officers who had served in India— 
the late General Stevenson, of the Madras 
army. He died in the year 1804 or 1805, 
and an annuity of three hundred pounds 
was granted to his widow. That lady 
enjoyed the pension only one year, hav 
ing at_the expiration of that time mar- 
ried Mr, Francklyn. After the death of 
Mr. Francklyn the property he left had 
been so much cut up by the depreciation 
of West India produce, that his widow 
was left pennyless. Under these cir- 
tumstances, the Court of Directors had 
been induced to recommend the revival 
of her pension. 

Mr. foiuaes thought that the Lady 
should have been more provident in her 
second marriage. In the course of a 
short speech he touched upon a variety 
of topics. ‘The Missionaries in the West 
Indies, and the London Brewers, in turn 
came infor a share of his animadversion. 
Of the latter he said they kept the public 
in a more abject state of slavery than the 
Planters did the Negroes, He was f 
yourable to the grant. 

Mr. 8. Dixon and Mr. Hume approved 
of the pension, The latter Gentleman 
spoke in terms of the highest approbation 
of the services of General Stevenson, and 
thought Mrs. Francklyn entitled to the 
arrears due since the death ef her last 
husband. 

‘The CuarrMan replied that the grant 
of 1804 was only to continue while she 
remained a widow. The Court of Di- 
rectors had considered the point, and 
decided on the mere reviy il of the pe u 
sion. 

The Vote was then unanimously con- 
firmed. 


GRANT TO MR. MARJORIBANKS 


The CHAIRMAN said it was proposed 
to make an allowance to Mr. James Mar- 
joribanks of 69,026 rupees, for arrears 
due to him on the Bengal Civil Establish- 
ment. The case was this—Mr. Marjori- 
banks and two other gentlemen had 
obtained leave of absence for two years, 
and set out in the Orient, for the Cape 
of Good Hope, for the recovery of their 
health. While they were on the voyage, 
the smallpox broke out in the vessel ; and 
on arriving at the Cape they were not per- 
mitted to land, The ship being obliged 
to continue the voyage to England, they 
proceeded to St. Helena, where the same 
treatment was experienced. Mr. Marjori- 
banks thus was necessitated to come to 
England. The object of the allowance 
was to place Mr. Marjoribanks in the 
same condition as if he had never left 
Bengal; as it wopld be unjust, because 
he was forced to come, to England, to 
deprive him of the allowances he would 
have been otherwise entitled to. 

Mr. Hume asked if any of the other gen- 
tlemen who came home in the same ship 
also claimed their allowances ; aud also 
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if there were any precedent for the 
measure, 

[On an observation from Mr. Lownpe$ 
respecting the presence of relatives during 
the discussion, Mr. Marjoribanks, the Di 
rector, withdrew from Court. ] 

The CHAIRMAN said that he knew of 
no precedent fot ch a motion. Mr. 
Perry, ote of the gentlemen who had 
accomipanied Mr. Marjoribanks to’ E: 
land, h d not ippli d fo any allowance, 
because, in cor equen¢ ‘of urgent pl ivate 
business he had requested leave to remain 
in Evgland for five yeat Mr. Marjori 
banks had, on the contrary, returned im 
mediately to India. Captain Saunders, 
the other gentleman alluded to, had 
made no application of the kind. 

Mr HuMEI op} osed the grant. He 
thought it would be stretching liberality 
tuo far to grant an absentee allowance 
of seven thousand pounds for sixteen 
month rhere was no necessity for the 
return of Mr. Marjoribanks to Kngland. 
The Governor of the Cape had allowed 
him and his two friends permission to 
transship them es on board any other 
vessel lying in Table Bay, but they did 
not think fit to do that. They might 
easily have done this, and been permitted 
to land after the usual time required by 
the quarantine laws, But because ( ap- 
tain Wallace of the Orient could not 
grant the time necessary to perform qua- 
rantine in his_own ship, while the parties 
declined to transship themselves, as the 
might have easily done, into any other 
vessel, they came to England, where they 
easily adjusted matters, and obtained 
leave from the Court of Directors to go 
back by the first ships of the season. If 
the motion were agreed to, it would, in 
his opinion, establish a precedent of a 
most injurious tendency Mr. Marjori- 
banks, in his opinion, had no claim 
whatever to the grant. 

Mr. TRANT contended that Mr. Marjo- 
ribanks could not. have done otherwise 
than return to this country. It would 
have been extremely dangerous, in his 
state of health, to have remained in 
Table Bay, liable to be tossed about 
by the storms which are so trequent 
there. He trusted that the Court.would 
take the case of Mr. Majoribanks into 
their candid consideration, and .deal 
liberally towards him. By his short resi- 
dence in this country, Mr, Marjoribanks’s 
health had been restored, and the Com- 
pany had again obtained the advantage 
of his yaluable services. If he had stop- 
ped at the Cape, there was every reason 
to believe that he would have relapsed 
into. bad health, and the duties of his 
office would have been inefficiently. per- 
formed in his absence. The hon, Pro- 
prietor then adyerted to the reductions 
which were made in the salaries of 
officers who were absent on a¢connt of 
bad health, which he considered as cal- 
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culated to check the zeal of officers for 
the service of the Company. In concla- 
gion, he contended that there was not 
the slightest ground for charging Mr. 
Marjoribanks with having come home 
under false pretences, or with having 
shirked his duty. 

Mr. 8. Dixon said that unless it could 
be shown that there was an absolute ne- 
cessity for Mr. Marjoribanks to come to 
England, he would not agree with the re- 
commendation of the Court of Directors, 

Mr. LowNpgs, in a most desultory 
speech, and in his usual mauner, we 
condemned and partly supported the 
grant, as far as the drift of his arguments 
could be understood. 

Mr. Ricny said there was nothing 
which he deprecated more than the in- 
troduction of any thing like personal 
feeling into public discussion. But at 
the same time it was necessary to pre- 
serve the freedom ot debate and the in- 
tegrity of truth. In his opinion, one 
Gentleman who had come forward as the 
eulogist of Me. Marjoribanks, had sutfered 
his zeal to outstrip his prudence, for he 
had put such a construction upon the 
words of an hon. Proprietor as might 
have involved his friend in a quarrel. 
He was sure that no offence was intended 
to Mr. Marjoribanks by the hon. Proprie- 
tor on his right (Mr. Hume.) His chict 
object im rising was to direct the Court 
to a circumstance which had not been 
adverted to. It appeared that Lord 
Charles Somerset had paid every pos- 
sible attention to the situation of Mr, 
Marjoribanks and his companions, and 
had, to soothe their feelings, written a 
letter to them with his own hand, offer- 
ing them permission to remove to any 
ship they pleased in the Bay. It had been 
said thatif the question before the Court 
were decided in the negative, it would 
have the effect of damping the zeal of 
the Company’s servants; bat he could 
not coincide with that epinion. It ap- 

yeared to him that no sufficient reason 
ad been shown why these gentlemen 
did not accept the offer of the Govern- 
tient to remove to another vessel, and 
he should therefore vote against the 
motion. ‘There was one circumstance 
which struck him as extraordinary, In 
the papers a sum of 50,000 rupees was 
claimed as arrears of salary due to Mr. 
Marjoribanks, on account of an office 
which had accrued to him during his 
absence. 

Mr. BucktncHamM said, that during 
the desultory and irrelevant matter which 
had been mixed up with the question in 
debate, he had been forcibly reminded 
of the parable of the sower; some of 
whose seed fell on stones and barren 
ground, and produced nothing—others 
among thorns and thistles, and grew up 
choaked with briars,—but by far the 
emailest portion was that which brought 


forth fruit in abundance. This was an 
exact illustration of what was perpetual 
ly happening in this Court. Pideed, it 
would require a nice judgment to deter- 
mine whether among what dropped frond 
the speakers there, the greatest part fell 
on barren rocks, or on a weedy and 
thorny soil. The former might perhaps be 
suffered to pass unobserved ; the latter, 
however, required rooting up: and, how- 
ever unimportant it might be to notice 
much that was said, from its being en- 
tirely foreign to the question in debate, 
it was essential to expose assertions 
founded on inaccurate information, and 
ren only by fallacy. Whatever was 
said, of this nature, when spoken by 
persons having an air of authority, might 
and did obtain general credence; and 
therefore it was essential to truth to ex- 
pose it: this applied particularly to the 
_— of the hon. Gent. opposite (Mr. 
Trant). He commenced by saying that 
Mr. Marjoribanks was justified in pot ac- 
cepting Lord Charles Somerset's offer of 
accommodation, heeanse Table Bay was 
a sal place for an invalid; that the 
stormy season was coming on; that Mr, 
Marjoribanks would have been tossed 
abont in the ship, and his health render- 
ed inevitably worse by the motion. Did 
he forget that it was a common practice 
for invalids, in the weakest state of 
health, to proceed from Calcuttaon board 
a pilot-vessel to the Sand Heads, merely 
to be tossed about for their recovery ; 
and that the benefit of the very motion 
he dreaded was universally acknowledged? 
These stormy trips were undertaken as a 
matter of choice, and hardly ever failed 
to benefit the invalids who made them, 
Indeed, the general opinion in India was, 
that ina voyage from that country to Eu- 
rope, for the recovery of health, the 
tine which was spent at sea was the 
best; so that Mr. Marjoribanks was 
likely to have been benefited by the 
very exposure here complained of.” ‘The 
honourable Proprietor has said also, in 
reference to what fell from Mr. Hume, 
as to this grant opening the door to abuse, 
that persons in India were of too high 
character to avail themselves improperly 
of leave of absence, or medical certifi- 
cates to quit their duties. He (Mr. B.) 
would mention one fact at least on this 
head, which might be worth many arga- 
ments ; and although there was a popn- 
lar oho: against speaking even truth 
of the dead, if it should be to their disad- 
vantage, he could not but think it was 
less ungenerous to speak the truth of the 
dead, who had no feelings to wound, 
than of the living, whose feelings might 
be hurt, and to wound which, indeed, 
whether justly or not, is considered by 
the law to be acrime. He would, there- 
fore, allude to the case of Mr. Wilkin- 
son; that gentleman was well known to 
have been in the habit of proceeding to 
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the Cape repeatedly, on certificates of ill- 
health; staying there a sufficient time 
to enjoy his pleasures, returning to India 
ugain to receive his full allowances for 
duties done by others in his absence ; 
getting a fresh certificate of ill-health, 
and setting off again to the Cape; a 
course that was repeated for four or tive 
successive voyages. That fact was worth 
a thousand arguments, because it proved 
that the leave of proceeding to the Cape, 
and retaining full pay, might be abused, 
and that if persons could extend their 
voyage to England, and still retain their 
pay also, the temptation would be only the 
stronger. Some observations had fallen 
from the hon. Proprietor as to the invidi- 
ousness of remarks upon character. He 
said, that his hon. friend’s observations 
embodied something like an imputation of 
interested or improper motives to a man 
of the strictest honour; as if, becanse Mr. 
Marjoribanks was a man of honour, there 
was therefore to be no inquiry permitted 
into his conduct. Amongst all the falla- 
cies by which men were deceived, none 
was more prejudicial or more gencral 
than this—that reputed good character 
Was a guarantee against all possible mis- 
conduct. ‘A striking example of the 
worthlessuess of this guarantee had re- 
cently occurred in the case of Mr. Fontle- 
roy, who, twenty years ago, was no doubt 
esteemed to be, ad perhaps was, a man 
of the strictest integrity. Nae pen ma J 
He mentioned the case only to show that 
there was no man, let him be ever so 
bad, who must not, at some period of 
his life, have been a good man; and 
that, therefore, to set up reputed high 
personal character as a reason why no 
scrutiny should be permitted, and nei- 
ther acts nor motives inquired into, was 
a fallacy of the most pernicious kind. 
The hon. Proprietor, opposite, had ob- 
served that one of the advantages result- 
ing from Mr. Marjoribanks’s coming to 
England was, that his health was restored 
sooner than it otherwise would have 
been, and his services therefore sooner 
returned tothe Company. ‘That circum- 
stance might, and did, no doubt, impart 
joy to his friends; but to suppose that 
Mr. Marjoribanks’s return to thie service 
was a matter of public congratulation, 
was to suppose that those persons, whom 
he had left behind, were not competent 
to perform the duties of the office which 
they had undertaken. If they were not 
competent, the interests of the Company 
had been betrayed ; but if they were 
competent, Mr. Marjoribanks’s return 
must have had the effect of placing these 
deserving men in inferior situations. ‘The 
whole question hinged , however, on this : 
whether Mr. Marjoribanks had done all 
in his power to remain at the Cape, or 
not. He thought it was incumbent upon 
the friends of Mr. Marjoribanks, or the 
advocates of his claim, to show that the 
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obstacles to his removal to another ship, 
in Table Bay, were insuperable. If thas 
could be done, be could see mo object 
tion to the erant. Bot if that should 
not be done, he hoped the Court vould 
not establish so dangerous a precedent, 
or open the door to future abuse, by ac- 
ceding to the present application. 

Mr. Parrison was of opinion, that the 
circumstances of the case fully justified 
Mr. Marjeribanks in proceeding to Eng- 
land. It was impossible to prove abso- 
Inte compulsion ; but a case of reason- 
able compulsion had, he thought, been 
made out, and he trosted that gentlemen 
would withdraw their opposition to the 
grant. 

Col. THornx ron thought that Mr. Mar- 
joribanks’s coming to England was avo 
luntary act, and that, therefore, he was 
not entitled to receive the proposed al- 
lowanee. It would, as had been said, 
be opening a door to abuse. It was pre- 
tended that it was difficult to procure 
certificates of ill-health in India; but he 
knew that no such difficulty existed in 
this country, nor did he believe it did 
there. 

Sir Joun SEWELL rose to express his 
dissent from the motion. It appeared 
that Mr. Marjoribanks was at liberty 
to proceed on board of any of the ves- 
sels in the Bay, which were forty in 
number; and yet it was not attempted 
to be shown that he had endeavoured ta 
place himself on bogrd of any one of 
them. He thought that if Mr. Marjori- 
banks had been in earnest, he would 
have applied to the captains of every one 
of those vessels, and have obtained their 
written refusals to take him on board. 
He could have produced them to the 
Court, to justify his conduct in returning 
to England, and there would then have 
been but one unanimous sentiment in his 
favour. (Hear!) The Governor of the 
Cape would not have offered an impossi- 
bility. He must have supposed that it 
was feasible for Mr. Marjoribanks to re- 
move to some of the ships in the Bay. 
With respect to the storms which had 
been talked of, they appeared to have 
been conjured up during the debate, for 
he could see nothing mentioned about 
them in the correspondence, (A laugh.) 

Mr. James Sruart thought that no 
danger would arise from the precedent 
which was proposed to be established, as 
invalids in India were not sufficiently easy 
tu be moved to undertake voyages; and 
generally delayed rather than hastened 
their embarkation for health. He would 
vote for the grant, because he thought it 
fully and fairly deserved, and he hoped 
that every liberal Proprietor would do 
the same. 

Mr. WEEDING was desirous of seeing 
a tmanimous vote on this occasion; and 
among other reasons in favour of the 
grant, observed that it was extremely un- 
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likely that any vessel would have received 


Mr. Marjoribanks on board, for fear of 


infection ; so that it might be concluded 
that even if he had tried, he would not 
have Succeeded in his attempt. 

Phe CHarrMaAN was anxious to repel 
the charge, that Mr. Marjoribanks had 
come to England under false pretences, 
Mr. Marjoribanks demanded the grant 
not as a boon, but as aright. The do- 
cuments satisfied his mind that Mr. Mar- 
joribanks’s return to England was the act 
of Providence. Anhon, Proprietor (Sir 
John Sewell) had said that there were 
forty ships (he did not know where he 
learnt the number) in the harbour or bay, 
and added, that he should have tried te 
get on board of them all, before he re- 
linguished his endeavours to stay. But 
what’ ship would take him ov board in 
the ‘situation:in which he was? ‘The 
50,000 rupees, which an hon. Proprietor 
had alluded to, were not claimed on ac- 
count of a new office, but on account ot 
an exchange of one oflice for another; 
and this was a customary thing. 

Mr. HuME begged to say a few words 
before the Chairman put the question. 
In conseqttence of the insinuations, which 
had been thrown out, of his having 
brought a charge of unfair conduct against 
Mr. Marjoribanks, he would now say what 
he had not before said; namely, that it 
appeared on the face of the papers that 
Mr. Marjoribanks Aad come to that Court 
to ask for money under false pretences. 
So far from Mr. Marjoribanks’s return 
home being the act of Providence, the 
measure appeared to have been deter- 
mined upon in order to avoid the paltry 
expense of 300/.-or 400/. at most, which 
would be attendant upon the hiring of a 
separate vessel (which he proved by read- 
ing several parts of the correspondence 
laid before the Proprietors) ; and he now 
came before that Court to ask for 7 0002. 
which the payment of these few hundreds 
for the vessel he was permitted to hire, 
would have saved 

After a few words from Mr. TRANT, 

Mr. Dixon suggested that the question 
should be adjourned,'in order to afford 
an opportunity tor fur ther explanation. 

The CHAIRMAN thought there was nd 
necessity for adjourning the question. 

Mr. Riesy moved that the debate be 
adjourned till that day fortnight. 

‘General TAORNTON seconded the mo- 
tion. 

The question of adjournment was then 
put and negatived, and the original ques- 
tion was carried. 

Mr. Hume ‘stated that he would again 
take the sense of the Court on the ques- 
tion, upon the first opportunity. 


STEWARD AT ADDISCOMBE. 


The CaarmMan laid before the Couft 
& resolution of the Court of Directors. of 
the 2ist of July last, appointing Mr. Ro- 


bert Martin Leede, purveyor to the Mi- 
litary Seminary, and steward of the 
Company’s estate at AddiscOmbe ; with 
a salary of 400/. per annum. This ap- 
pointment was rendered | necessary in 
consequence of the change which had 
taken place in the management of ‘the 
the Company’s estate. The experiment 
had been tried for two years, and had 
been found to answer. It was, there- 
fore, intended to render-the new system 
permanent. It was necessary to state 
that, under the new plan, the A a 
of the establishment were considerably 
reduced. ‘He moved that the Court de 
approve of the resolution. 

Mr. HuME was happy to coucur in the 
motion. Inthe change which had been 
made, the Company was acting on the 
soundest principles. He took that op- 
portunity of again strongly impressing 
upon the mind of the Court of Directors, 
how necessary it was that every servant 
of the Company, whether civil or mili- 
tary, should: be_ properly educated for 
their particular duties. He thought that 
no- person in» the Company’s service 
should be ignorant of the Hindoostanee 
language at least. 

The CHAIRMAN observed that the ime 
portant subject, to which the hon Pro- 
prietor had alluded, constantly oceupied 
the attention of the Court of Directors. 
He was happy that it was in his power to 
state, that at present, cadets were gene- 
rally much better educated than for 
merly. 

After a few words from Mr. Lowtdes 
the question was put and carried. 


THE MARQUESS OF HASTINGS, 


The CuarrMan said he had to acquaint 
the Court, that the papers which the 
Court of Proprietors Mal on the 23d 
of March last, ordered to be printed, 
were now in course of delivery; and 
also that certain documents, which the 
Court of Proprietors, on the 23d of June 
last, had ordered to be printed, were in 
course of preparation. It was likewise 
his duty to inform the Court that certain 
other papers, which they had expressed a 
desire to obtain, could not be laid before 
them, Those papers belonged to the se- 
cret yop Application was made 
to the Board of Commissioners to absolve 
the members of that department froth 
their oaths of secresy, with respect to 
all matters which came under their 
cognizance ; but the Commissioners had 
not thought proper to comply with the 
request. 

Mr. Epmonstonr said, that being 
himself the person who had moved for 
the production of the papers, which the 
Board of Comniissioners lad refused, hre 
was desirous of saying a few words upoh 
the present occasion. When it was pra- 
posed to include among the papers, about 
to be laid before the Court, the Mars 
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quess of Hastings’s pamphlet, he said that 
he had no objection to that, provided 
that some other documents were pro- 
duced, which contained the recorded 


views and sentiments of the members of 


the Indian Government, with respect to 
the political state of India, at the period 
of the Marquess of Hastings’s accession 
to the Government, and subsequently 
thereto. Those documents would have 
formed a proper commentary upon the 
Noble Marquess’s Summary of his own 
Administration. All he now desired, 
was, that the Court would receive the 
pamphlet, with the impression that there 
were documents of the nature to which 
he alluded, which had been withheld. 

Mr.-HuME begged any candid man to 
consider the situation in which the Mar- 
quess of Hastings was placed by the con- 
duct of the Government. After filling 
one of the highest situations under the 
Crown, with the unanimous approbation 
of both Houses of Parliament, of that 
Court and of the Court of Directors, he 
came home and found his character sud- 
denly assailed in some quarter or other. 
As every other candid and honourable 
man would have done, he had turned 
round upon his accusers, and stated every 
thing which he had done in India, from 
the time of his arrival to the time of his 
departure. The ‘Court then owed it to 
its own character, to that of the Marquess 
of Hastings, and even to those who dif- 
fered from him, to have all the docu- 
ments produced which could throw any 
light upon the question. ‘The character 
of sath aman as the Marquess of Has- 
tings was public property, and when it 
Was impeached, it was necessary that the 
most full and minute inquiry should take 
yjlace. He considered the act of with- 
holding the papers very extraordinary, 
bit he was vot at the present time pre- 
pared to say what proceeding it would be 
proper to adopt in consequence. He 
vished to know, whether there was any 
objection to lay the answer of the Board 
of Commissioners before the Court. 

The CuatrMan said he saw no objec- 
tion to the letter being read. ‘The letter 
was accordingly read by the clerk. [t was 
dated July 3, and merely declared that 
the Board of Commissioners saw no rea- 
son for departing from the opinion, 
which they had so often expressed, of 
the impropriety of giving publicity to 
documents in the posession of the Secret 
Committee. 

Mr. Riasy said, that although he en- 
tertained the highest opinion of the 
Marquess of Hastings, he was not pre- 
pared to condemn his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for refusing to publish documents 
relative to the -policy pursued by the Go- 
vernment of India. 

BANISHMEN® OF MR. ARNOT.—THE 

PRESS IN INDIA. 
Mr. Hume, before the Court adjourned, 
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wished to propose a question to the 
Chairman. At a late Court, during a 
debate on the subject of the liberty of 
the press in India, the result of which he 
should ever lament, an hon. Director had 
observed that the case of Mr, Arnot was 
not properly before the Court; because 
they were in possession of no documents 
on that subject. He now wished to know 
whether the ourt of Directors had 
received any documents connected with 
the banishment of Mr. Arnot from India, 
both before and after he was put on board 
ship. Lf any such documents had arrived, 
he would move that they be printed. 

The CuarrMan replied that the Court 
of Directors was not in possession of any 
fresh intelligence respecting Mr. Arnot, 
except upon one point. Mr. Arnot, was 
a passenger in the ship Fame, which was 
burnt to the water's edge, though all the 
passengers escaped and arrived at Ben- 
coolen. Mr, Arnot still remained there, 
because, having appealed to the Governe 
ment of Beugal, stating his additional 
distress, and claiming a remission of his 
sentence, the Governor did not think 
himself justified iu sending him home, 
until the decision of that Government 
should be known. 

Mr. Hume said that he had seen. a 
letter from Mr. Arnot, stating that Lord 
Amherst’s order. for his detention on 
board ship till he landed in England, was 
so strict that he.was not tobe permitted, 
upon any account, to go out of the vessel, 
in which he was placed. He considered 
the couduct which had been pursued 
towards Mr. Arnot a violation of the 
rights of Englishmen, and a stain upon 
the character of the Indian Government 
under Lord Ambherst’s administration, 
which even years of subsequent good go- 
vernment would be insufficient to wipe 
away. 

The CuatrMAN said he was not pre- 
pared to enter into any argument upon 
the subject; he could only state that the 
Court of Directors had received no further 
intelligence, since the question was last 
agitated. 

Mr. Hume then asked whether the 
Court of Directors had received authentic 
copies ‘of the extraordinary regulations 
which now exist in India, with respect 
to the press; if so, he would move for 
their production. 

The CuatrMan said that the Court of 
Directors were in possession .of a copy 
of the ordinances. regarding the. press ; 
but when he stated that they were now 
under an Appeal to the King in Council, 
he trusted that the hon. Proprietor would 
see the impropriety of making thenr a 
subject of a motion at present. 

Mr. Hume gave notice that when the 
papers respecting Mr. Arnot should ar- 
rive, he would submit a motion on the 
subject. 

The Court then adjourneds 
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CIVIL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE, 


KING'S FORCES IN INDIA. 


[From the London Gazette.) 


PROMOTIONS, APPOINTMENTS, REMOVALS, 


BENGAL. 

Wth Light Dragoons. Lieut. G. Ha- 
milton, half-pay Ist Light Dragoons, to 
be Lientenant, vice Williams, who ex- 
changes, dated 2 Sept. 1424. 

38th Foot. Ensicu J. J. Lowth, from 
48th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Thorold, 
appointed to 15th Foot, dated 9 Septem- 
ber 1424. 

MADRAS. 

lst Foot. Lieut. D. Campbell, from 
half-pay 58th Foot, to be Lieutenant, 
vice Williams, who exchanges, dated 
2 Sept. 1424. 

48th Foot. Ensign J. Ward, from half- 
pay 63d Foot, to be Ensign, paying the 
difference, vice Lowth, appointed to the 
38th Foot, dated 2 Sept. e214. 


BOMBAY. 

4th Light Dragoons. Paymaster W. 
Wildey, from half-pay 40th Foot, to be 
Paymaster, vice Kerr, who exchanges, 
dated 12 August 1824. 

20th Foot. Ensign J. G. Young, from 
14th Foot, to be Lieutenant, without pur- 
chase, vice Church, deceased, dated 12 
August 1424. 

MAURITIUS. 

$2d Foot. Lieutenant C, Mortimer to 
be Captain without purchase, vice Field, 
deceased, dated 9 March 1624; Knsign 
N, Greene to be Lieutenant, vice Morti- 
mer, dated 12 August 1424; J. Trollope, 
Gent. to be Ensign, vice Greene, dated 
12 August 1824, 


CEYLON. 
97th Foot. Major T.-Paterson, from 
prey | York Chasseurs, to be Major, 
vice Bamford, appointed to 73d Foot, 


dated 12 August 1624. 


CAPE. 

98th Foot. Lieut. J. J. M. Goodif,, 
from half-pay 31st Foot, to be Lieutenant, 
vice Logan, who exchanges, dated 12 
Awgust 1#24. 

Cape Corps. Lieut. Col. H.H. Hatch- 
i » from half-pay, to be Lieutenant- 
Colonel, vice Ross, who exchanges, dated 
9 September 1624, 


Roval East India Folunteers. C, Mills, 
jun. Esq. to be Major, vice Raikes, re- 
signed, 


EAST INDIA COMPANY'S SERVICE, 
[From the Indian Gazettes.) 


BENGAL. 


GENERAL ORDERS BY THE COMMANDER 
IN CHIRP, 


Head Quarters, on the River Gafiges, 
above Dalamow, March 11, 1624. 


At a European General Court Martial, 
assembled at Nagpoor on the 17th of Fe- 
bruary 1224, of which Major Gall, 3d 
Regiment Light Cavalry, is President, 
Mr. Assistant Apothecary James Everard, 
Honourable Company's European Regi- 
ment, was arraigned upon the under- 
mentioned Charges, vit. 


* Ist. For being repeatedly in a state 
of shameful intoxication, but particularly 
on the evening of the 10th inst, (Fe- 
bruary).’ 

‘ 2d. For bleeding private Ward, of the 
Rifle Company, European Regiment, and 
cutting his arm in a highly improper 
manner, on the evening of the 10th inst. 
(February), whilst in the above state of 
shameful intoxication.’ 

Upon which charges the Court came 
to the following decision :—, 

Finding and Srntence.—‘ The Court, 
having duly considered the evidence that 
has come before it, is of opinion, that 
the prisoner is guilty of both the charges 
exhibited against him, and sentence him 
to be dismissed the service.’ 

Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed Epw. Pacet, General, 

Commander in Chief in India, 


James Everard is to be struck off the 
list of Subordinate Medical Officers, from 
the date on which this Order may be 
published at Nagpoor. 


BOMBAY. 
CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 


Bombay Castle, February 24,—Mr. T. 
Flower to be Warechousekeeper ; Mr. 
E. E. Elliott to resume his office of De- 
paty Warehousekeeper; Mr. J. J. Spar- 
row to be Superintendent of Stamps ; 
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Mr. J. Farish to be Secretary to the Go- 
vernment in the General, Judicial, and 
Marine Departments ; Mr. G. Moore to 
officiate as Secretary to Government in 
the Territorial aud Commercial De- 
partment, 


NEW SOUTH WALES, 
[Krom the Sydney Gazettes. } 
CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, 

Colonial Secretary's Office, Sydney— 
Jau. ld, 1424. S. Wright, Esq., Lieute- 
nant of 3d Regiment, to be Justice of the 
Peace for Macquarie and Carbor.—Feb, 
11. H. G. Douglass, Esq. to be a Come 
missioner of the Court of Civil Jurisdie- 
tion.—16, J. Unlacke, Esq. to be Surveyor 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGE 


BENGAL. 

Births.—March #th, At Calcutta, Mrs, 
T. B. Scott, of a son.—%th. Mrs. H. Sta- 
cey, of ason.—tlIth, Mrs. F. Andrews, 
of a son.—I!2th. At Dum Dum, Mrs. 
Watson, wife of Conductor J. Watson, 
of a daughter.—14th. Mrs, J. H. M. Ha- 
vard, of a daughter. 

Marriages.—March 15th. At Moorshe- 
dabad, Rev. H. R. Shepherd, B. A. to 
Miss J. L. Christopher ; at Calcutta, J. 
H. Patton, Esq. of the Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice, to Miss S. A. Halcott, youngest 
daughter of Lieut.-Col. T. Halcott, of 
the Madras N. I. ; at Dinapore, Capt. F. 
Hemming, H. M. 44th Regt. to Miss E. 
Gregory, daughter of Maj.-Gen. Gregory, 
commanding the Dinapore Division.— 
16th. At Calcutta, R. Allport, Esq. to 
Eliza, eldest daughter of Capt. D. Koss, 
of Howrah. 

Death.—March 19th. At Caleutta, Mr. 
C. M. Shaw, of the Territorial Depart- 
ment, 

SINGAPORE. 

Death.—Feb. 19th. Lieut, C. Barnard, 
of the Bumbay Marines. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 


Births.—Aug. 30th. At Camberwell, 
the lady of Capt, J.T, Edvugds. of the 
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of the Distilleries of New South Wales 

April 14. F. Forbes, Esq. to be ¢ hief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of New 
South Wales; S. Bannister, Esq. to be 
Attorney General to the Colony of New 
South Wales. 


MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS, 
Colonial Sec retary’s Office, Sydney — 
Feb. 14, 1424, M. Anderson, Esq., R. N. 
to be Assistant Surgeon on the Colonial 
Medical Staff, vice Donglass, resigned, 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 
Colonial Secretary's Office, Sydney.— 
March 3, 1824. Lieut. R. Stirling, 3d Re- 
giment, toact as Assistant Engineer, vice 
Croker.—April 14. Commissary General 
Radford to be placed in charge of the 
General Provision Magazine at Sydney. 


8, AND DEATHS, 


Golconda, of a danghter.—Sept. 4th. At 
Southampton, the lady of Captain W. 
Gowan, of a still-born son.—Sept. 12th. 
in Mecklenburgh-square, Mrs, 'T, M, Al- 
sager of a daughter, 


Marriages. — ——- W. Simpson, in 
the East India ‘Trade, senior Captain 
in the service of R. Thornton, Esq., to 
Miss Thornton, of Clapham common. 
—Sept.2d. At St. James’s Church, Lord 
Elliot, son of the Earl of St. Germains, to 
Lady Jemima Cornwallis, third daughter 
of the late Marquess Cornwallis ; at Buck- 
ingham, J. Dinsdale, Esq. of the Fast 
India Company's service, to Mary, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Heath, of that place.—6th. At 
Lymington Lodge, Lanark, A. Wardrop, 
Esq. of Madras, to Jessie, third daughter 
of R. Burn, Esq. of Edinburgh— 
23d. At St. Martin’s in the Fields, George 
Albert Sheppard, Esq. of Calcutta, to E)- 
len, eldest daughter of Dr. Shearman, of 
Northampton-square. 


Deaths.—Aug. 28, At Brighton, landed 
from the Mariner, Capt. C. Young, late 
Commander of the Fame, destroyed by 
fire off Bencoolen.—Sept. 9. At Hastings, 
Mrs. S. 0. Barclay, wite of Capt. A. Bar- 
clay, and daughter of the late Col. B. A. 
Kelly, of the Bengal Army.— 16th. In 
Baker-street, Lieut.-Gen. A. Anderson, 
of the H. E. I. Company’s Service, on 
their Establishmeut at Bombay, 
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Date. Port of Arrival Ship’s Name. 
Sept. 2 Off Falmouth ..Tady Flora es 
Sept. 9 Gravesend .. Thalia 
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ARRIVALS IN ENGLAND FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


Sept:20 Off Portsmouth Andromeda 


Sept. 22 


Downs 


.. Amelia Wilson .. 


Sept. 23 Off Portsmouth Saucy Jack 
ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS, 


. Biden nia 


Port of Departure. Date. 
Bengal & Padang Jan, 12 
India, France, &c.,..... 


Commander. 


M‘Donald.. 


Muddle Jengal .- Mar 29 
Underwood 8. Seas & St. Hel. July 29 
Bell .. S. Seas & St, Hel. Aug. 1 


April 27 Anjeer Roads Shannon Kendal »» London 
‘July 25 St. Helena Mexborough Tarbutt . Madras 
July 29 St.Helena .. Medina Brown . Batavia 
July 30 St. Helena .» CommodoreHayes Moncrieff Bengal 


July: 31 St. Helena Albion .. Best Mauritius 
DEPARTURES FROM ENGLAND. 
Aug. 25 Gravesend Kerswell ». Armstrong Cape 
Aug. 25 Gravesend Cumbrian Clarkson Bombay 
Sept. 2 Downs ». Orynthia Holton »» Bombay 
Sept. 5 Downs Driver .. Nelson Cape 
Sept. 5 Portsmouth ,.. Hero of Malown Garrick Bengal 
Sept. 11 Gravesend Sir Geo. Osborne Coulson Cape 
Sept. 17 Portsmouth Houqua Nash »« China 
Sept. 16 Downs Florentia Wimble -» Bombay 
Sept. 19 Portsmouth .. Portsea Shepherd -» Bengal 
Sept. 20 Portsmouth ,. — Felicitas Campbell .» Madras & Bengal 
Sept. 22 Downs +» Promise Glasgow «. Cape 
Sept. 25 Portsmouth .. Sophia .. Barclay Bengal 
Sept. 25 Downs -» Cornwallis .. Henderson ,. Cape 
- SHIPS EXPECTED TO SAIL IN THIS MONTH. 
Oct. 1 Downs Harriet -. Fulcher -» Batavia and Singapore 
Oct. 1 Downs Alfred .. Lamb -» Bombay 
Oct. 3. Downs City of Rochester... Coppin -» Madras and Bengal 
Oct. 5 Portsmouth Ganges -. Lloyd +» Madras and Bengal 
Oct. 5 Downs Rockingham -» Beach -» Bengal 
Oct. 5 Downs Ogle Castle .. Weyuton .. Bombay 
Oct. 5 Downs Alexander ws Richardson .» Mauritius and Ceylon 
Oct. 7 Downs Madras .. Crosley ++ Madras and Bengal 
Oct.10 Portsmouth. Aurora .. Earl .. Madras and Bengal 
Oct.10 Downs Sir Charles Forbes Foulerton ,, Madras and Bengal 
Oct.20 Downs Boyne .. Lawson’ ,., Madras and Bengal 
Oct, 15 Downs Monmouth .- Simpson ,, Cape and St. Helena 
SHIPS SPOKEN WITH AT SEA. 

Date. Lat. and Long. Ship’s Name Commander. Frommhence. Where bound. 
May 29 23S. 58E. _Udney .» Holden ., Bengal .. London 
June 6 7.31 S. 27.19 W. Thames .. Hayiside ., London ., China 
Junel4 248. 30 W. ~=Privcess Amelia Williams .. London .. China 


June 30 


50.30 N. 221 


George the Fourth Prissick .,. Mauritius 


une 30 V. Pyramus 

uly 3 29S. 24W. Upton Castle 
July 19 218. 38W. Cornwall 
July 27 13N. 22W. Mary 
Aug.12 37 N. 17 W. Isabella 
Aug. 12 7.30N. 16.40 W. Exmouth 
Aug. 12 11.17N. 89E, Mary 


GENERAL 


ARRIVALS FROM INDIA. 
By the Mariner. — From Bencoolen: Sir 


Stamford Raffles, Lady Raffles, Lieut. L.N. Hull, 
Assistant Surgeon Bell, Master C. Flint, Master 
David Scott, Capt.C. Young, (since dead), Mr, 
Burford, and 12 mep, late of the ship Fame. 


London 


.. Brodie London .. Mad.& Ben, 


.. Thacker ., Londoh ., Bombay 

-. Bunyon ,. London « Mad.& Ben, 

. o—— =3,, St.Helena London 

»» Leeds ,, Liverpool Java 
Owen ,, London .. Mad.& Ben, 


.. Ardlie ,, Bengal ,, London 


LIST OF PASSENGERS. 


By the Ganges.—-From Bombay: Ensign J. B. 
Dewes, 8th Regt. Madras; Lieut. J. B. Dixon, 
12th ditto; Mr. A. Steele and Mr. J. Grieves. 

By the Lady Flora.—From Bencoolen: Mr. 
Thompson and three children, Messrs. Field- 
wick & Pope, and Dr, Imlach, from Bencoolen. 
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